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A-MAYING. 





BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 





WHEN I went forth a-Maying, 
For pretty posies straying, 
I did not take with me 
Idle Ralph or lovelorn Jerry, 
Richard proud or Philip merry— , 
** No, no, no!” 
I said, “‘ ye cannot go,— 
Stay where ye be; 
For I—for I have other companie.” 


“Ha, ha!” laughed Phil, the merry, 
“ Ho, ho!” laughed lovelorn Jerry, 

‘¢ Fine folk shall go with thee! 
Fairy folk, we guess, no other— 
Robin gay, and Puck his brother— 

Ho, ho, ho!” 
They laughed, ‘‘ Now who would go 
With elves so free !’’ 
Said I, ‘*‘ Alone were better companie.”’ 


Sighed Richard, ‘“ Dare I ask it, 
I fain would bear the basket 
Too large, by half, for thee!’ 
Whispered Ralph, “ I’ll climb the ledges— 
Columbine leans o’er the edges ; 
Let me go 
To wade the brooks where grow 
The cowslips free !”’ 
“Nay, nay,” I said, ‘‘I’ve other companie.”’ 


When I went forth a-Maying 
Down the lone woodland straying, 
I looked and I did see 
Herrick blithe and Chaucer merry, 
Gentle Will—and eke one fairy, 
Una mild, 
Good Spenser’s spotless child 
Who beckoned me 
And made me of that joyous companie. 


And lo! our Western bowers 
Bloomed thick with English flowers, 
Fragrant and fair and free! 
Hawthorn hale and primrose golden, 
Sweet Narcissus, self-beholden 
In the stream, 
And daffodils agleam 
Dancing with glee— 
And hark! a lark singing for companie 


And on a hilltop standing 
Tiptoe as he were landing 
From skyey spaces, see ! 
Starry Keats, the golden-hearted, 
Shining Keats, his pale lips parted, 
Tuned the wire 
Of a melodious lyre— 
Then silently 
Crossed the green dale unto our companie. 


O merrily down the azure 
In a full golden measure 
The lark sang, merrily; 
Gentle Will, blithe Chaucer, listened, 
Una’s eyes with dewdrops glistened,— 
Then, O clear 
On the sweet atmosphere 
A hymn rang free 


A song of praise from that fair companie. 


As I went home from Maying, 
Soft echoes round me straying 
Minyled a harmony. 
Hawthorn bloom and golden primrose, 
Pale Narcissus, and a dim rose— 
Una’s sign, 
Gift of her love to mine— 
These went with me 
In sweet remembrance of that companie. 


When I got home from Maying 
I heard the viols playing, 
And voices full of glee; 
Idle Ralph and lovelorn Jerry, 
Richard proud and Philip merry, 
“*Ho, ho, ho!” 
They laughed, ‘‘Look you and lo! 
Look you and see— 


Not even one flower—not oue for companie !”’ 
Mystig, Conn, 
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INCREASE OF COMBINATION, 





BY THE HON. J. H. WALKER, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 





IN answer to your request fora ‘“‘ brief statement of my 
views on the labor question so far as it affects the organi- 
zation of labor unions,” etc., I have to say that the oppo- 
sition to-day to trades unions and Iabor organizations of 
every kind and to trusts and combinations, is not half as 
intense and unreasoning as the opposition to corporations 
was in my boyhood. 

The fact is that while kings, as such, are disappearing, 
the kingly office of men who are great captains in great. 
departments of industry is increasing in power and scope. 
In fact, Christian civilization means the direction, and 
thus the assistance of great masses of men in each and 
every industry to supply their own wants, by kingly 
men. First, the individual ; then, co-partnership ; then, 
corporations ; then, combines and trusts, as we see them 
to-day ; each one of which may be used and abused for 
base ends, but each having its place in the development 
of the race, in being used for noble and beneficent pur- 
poses, as in individual direction and control. 

Individual action in seeking q livelihood is fast going 
out, in the sense of an employer coming in contact with 
and employing each man by himself, and each man by 
himself seeking an.employer. It has largely gone, never 
to return. 

Combination of capital under a single mind will in- 
crease from now on, as it has done in the past one hun- 
dred years, until each department of industry, of large 
consequence, is directed by a single mind ; and if this is 

true of the directing mind as to capital, it must come true 
of the ‘hands and minds directed” in labor organiza- 
tions. The combination of capital under one direction is 
and certainly will be complemented by the complete 
union of the employés in trades unions and other kinds 
of labor organizations. 

What the organizers and members of labor organiza- 
tions propose to accomplish is commendable and should 
be encouraged ; but in their infancy and being directed 
by men of limited experience and range of vision, their 
methods are sometimes as barbarous as the ends they 
propose to themselves are commendable and creditable. 

Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, all trade and 
manufacturing organizations of every name and nature, 
are found to be more and more necessary. So is it with 
the working classes in their organizations. Instead of 
condemning and attempting to destroy them, they should 
be encouraged and given the privileges of and brought 
under statute law. As corporations claim the right to 
combine and appoint committees and employ counsel, 








educated or ignorant, at their discretion, so the right of 
labor organizations to do likewise must be recognized, 
however trying some of their acts may be. 

All human life is a warfare, under more or less civil- 
ized and Christian conditions, Our children will be 
amazed that employers and employés have not sooner 
recognized the necessity of each treating with committees 
and counsel of the other in full recognition that each is 
necessary to the other, and of each having equal rights, 
and of all being upon a common plane’ of manhood ; for 


‘“*A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
Worcester, Mass. 


TESTIMONY FROM OHIO. 


BY THE HON, C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 





The congressional district which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress is peculiarly and especially a labor 
district. In part itis occupied by agriculturists, but in a 
large part it isan industrial neighborhood. I believe 
that labor organizations are beneficial and indispensable 
to the prosecution of industrial affairs at this time. I 
believe that the operator and the capitalist derive equal 
benefit from these organizations. Formerly strikes oc- 
curred at the whim of single individuals or small non- 
representative groups of wurkingmen. Personal griev- 
ances and not the general good of the laborer often pre- 
cipitated disastrous conflicts. Now it is entirely differ- 
ent, the good of the greatest number compels the aban- 
donment of private quarrels and personal revenges. The 
great army of labor, under proper organization, be- 
comes the regular army as against guerrilla forces of 
former times. The operator now deals with the repre- 
sentatives of the whole, then the malice of the few dis- 
regarded the interest of the great body. Labor organi- 
zations have, in my judgment, operated to greatly benefit 
laboring men, and organization was a necessity. Em- 
ployers have organizations of capital as they have a right 
todo. Asingle great railroad system is an organization 
of capital, and by a much stronger reason is the agree- 
ment of a number of great railroad corporations organiza- 
tion with all that that term implies. Sothe employers of 
labor are in organization, why should not the furnishers 
of labor be in like condition? Harm comes sometimes 
from these great labor organizations, but the harm is 
generally of short duration and intelligence takes the 
place of passion. Whether or not the support of the 
Pullman strikers by an enormous organization in the 
United States was justifiable I do not discuss, but that 
one of the great elements that broke it down and scat- 
tered its belligerent forces was organized labor, I insist. 
In these days of telephones and telegraphs and rapid 
transit we must have organization to keep abreast with 
the shifting development of affairs, We must trust to the 
education of the laboring man, to his intelligence and his 
patriotism to ward off the evils by which we have been 
afflicted. I have confidence in the future of organized 
labor operating in conjunction, hand in hand, with or- 
gavized capital in the great productive agencies of the 
country. Let the United States faithfully protect both 
labor and capital against foreign undue competition, and 
organized labor will meet organized capital in sucessful 
development. 

Athens, O. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


BY PATRICK MURPHY, 
Secre:ary District No. 49. 


There are about 229,000 Knights of Labor in the United 
States ; in District 49, New York, we have about 18,000 
members. The order is substantially founded on the 
same plan as the Government of the United States; the 
district assemblies may be said to represent the States, 
while the General Assembly is like our Congress at 
Washington. The District Assembly holds meetings 
every cecond and fourth Sunday. The National Assem- 
bly meets once a year ; but we have a general executive 
board that meets oftener, as necessity arises, and adjusts 
such differences between employer and employé that the 
Jocal organizations fail to settle. 

A workingman becomes a member of the Knights of 
Labor in this way : First, he may be proposed individu- 
ally by one who is already a member of the Order; 
second, he may enter with his trade, which is sometimes 
taken in as a whole body, The majority of our bodies 
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in this ‘assembly are local trade organizations, but alto- 
gether there are nearly one hundred local assemblies 
covering New York City, Brooklyn, Newburg, Nyack, 
Tarrytown, Glen Cove and City Island. 

The: qualifications for membership are sobriety, a 
knowledge of the craft that the man follows, and gen- 
eral good character. We donot want men of bad char- 
acter, and the man who proposes a new member must 
have known him two years. No person who either 
sells or makes a living, or any part of it, by the sale of 
intoxicating drink, either as manufacturer, dealer or 
agent, or through any member of the family, or tends 
bar permanently or temporarily, is allowed to become a 
member or remain in membership in the order; and no 
lawyer, banker, professional gambler or stock broker is 
admitted. 

The aims of the Knights of Labor have often been 
misunderstood and sometimes misrepresented. They are 
certainly made plain to the Knights themselves. Each 
man before he joins must certify that he has carefully 
studied the objects of the Order, and that he approves of 
the same. these being set forth in print on his certificate 
of admission as follows: 


“The alarming development and aggressiveness of the 
power of great capitalists and corporations under the pres- 
ent industrial system will inevitably lead to the pauperiza- 
tion and hopeless degradation of the toiling masses. It is 
imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full blessings of life, 
that unjust accumulation and this power for evil of aggre- 
gated wealth shall be prevented. The much-desired object 
can be accomplished only by the united efforts of those 
who obey the divine injunction : ‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.’ Therefore, we have formed the Or- 
der of the Knights of Labor for the purpose of organizing, 
educating and directing the power of the industrial 
masses, ; : 

“‘It is not a political party, it is more, for in it arecrystal- 
lized sentiments and measures for the benefit of the whole 
people; but it should be bornein mind, when exercising 
the right of suffrage, that most of the objects herein set 
forth can only be obtained through legislation, and that it 
is the duty, regardless of party, of all to assist in nomina- 
ting and supporting with their votes such candidates as 
willsupport these measures. No one shall, however, be 
compelled to vote with the majority. 

‘*Calling upon all who believe in securing ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number’ to join and assist us, we de- 
clare to the world that our aims are: 

“T. To makeindustrial and moral worth, not wealth, the 
true standard of individual and national greatness. 

“IT. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the 
wealth they create; sufficient leisure in which to develop 
their intellectual, moral and social faculties; all of the 
benefits, recreations and pleasures of association. In a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and honors of 
advancing civilization. 

“*In order to secure these results we demand at the hands 
of the lawmaking power of the State and Nation: 

“III. The establishment of Bureaus of Labor Statistics, 
that we may arrive at a correct knowledge of the educa- 
tional, moral and financial condition of the laboring 
masses, 

“TV. The land, including all the natural sources of 
wealth, is the heritage of all the people, and should not be 
subject to speculative traffic. Occupancy and use should 
be the only title to the possession of land. The taxes upon 
land should be Jevied upon its full value for use, exclusive 
of improvements, and should be sufficient to take for the 
community all unearned increment. 

““V. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally 
upon capitalists and laborers, and the removal of unjust 
technicalities, delays and discriminations in the adminis- 
tration of justice, 

**VI. The adoption of measures providing for the health 
and safety of those engagedin mining, manufacturing and 
building industries, and for indemnification to those en- 
gaged therein for injuries received through lack of neces- 
sary safeguards. 

““VIT. The recognition, by incorporation, of orders and 
other associations organized by the workers to improve 
their condition and to protect their rights. 

“VIII. The enactment of laws to compel corporations to 
pay their employés weekly, in lawful money, for the labor 
of the preceding week, and giving mechanics and laborers 
a first lien upon the product of their labor to the extent of 
their full wages. 

“TX. Theabolition of the contract system on National, 
State and Municipal works. 

““X. The enactment of laws, providing for arbitration 
between employers and employed, and to enforce the de- 
cision of the arbitrators. 

“XT. The prohibition, by law, of the employment of 
children under fifteen years of age. 

“XII. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

“ XTIL. That a graduated income tax be levied. 

‘““X1V. The establishment of a national movetary sys- 
tem, in which a circulating medium in necessary quantity 
shall issue directly to the people, without the intervention 
of banks, that all the national issue shall be full legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private; and 
that the Government shall not guarantee or recognize any 
private banks or create any banking corporations. 

“XV. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit or notes 
shall never be issued by the Government; but that, when 
need arises, the emergency shall be met by issue of legal- 
tender, non-interest-bearing money. 

“ XVI. That the importation of foreign labor under con. 
tract be prohibited. 

“XVII. That, in connection with the post office, the Gov- 
ernment shall organize financial exchanges, safe deposits, 
and facilities for deposits of savings of the people in small 
sums. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“XVII1. That the Government shall obtain possession, 
by purchase, under the right of eminent domain, of all 
telegraphs, telephones and railroads; and that hereafter 
no charter or license be issued to any corporation for con- 
struction or operation of any means of transporting intel- 
ligence, passengers or freight. 

“And while making the foregoing demands upon the 
State and National Government, we will endeavor to asso- 
ciate our own labors: 

““ XTX. To establish co-operative institutions, such as 
will tend to supersede the wage system, by the introduc- 
tion of a co-operative industrial system. 

‘‘ XX. To secure for both sexes equal rights. 

““X XI. To gain some of the benefits of labor-saving ma- 
chinery by a gradual reduction of the hours of labor to 
eight per day. 

‘* XXII. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all 
differences which may arise between them and their em- 
ployés, in order that the bonds of sympathy between them 
may be strengthened and that strikes may be rendered un- 
necessary.” 


Very few persons, even among laboring men, know 
how the Knights of Labor was organized. Its real 
founder was Uriah S. Stephens, who was born at Cape 
May, N. J., 1821. He was a tailor, but a man who read 
extensively in his leisure hours and greatly improved his 
mind. He made a trip around the world when a young 
map, was identified with the Abolitionist cause, and 
made speeches for Fremont and afterward for Lincoin. 
In 1869 he became interested in the labor problem, being 
led to its consideration through a communistic pamphlet 
issued by Marx and Engels. He afterward said that he 
drew the plan of the Knights of Labor largely from the 
work of the great socialist, Marx. He saw that it was 
useless for workingmen to attempt to better their condi- 
tion by means of the ordinary trade union, altho that 
scheme might work very well in England, where the 
workmen were disfranchised originally, and where the 
franchise, when it was given later on, did not much im- 
prove their condition. It was his aim to form an organ- 
ization where the political and the economic movements 
would be united, with the addition of secrecy. 

‘He organized a number of tailors in Philadelphia, 
where he was then living, in January, 1870. This was 
the first local organization, and was known as the ‘‘ No- 
ble and Holy Order of Knights of Labor.” The name 
was never to be spoken or written, five stars represent- 
ing it on the letter heads and documents of the Order. 
It was not long before the Cutters’ Union in Philadel- 
phia joined the Order, and they were followed by the 
machinists and shoemakers. Soon afterward the ship 
carpenters and calkers of Philadelphia organized as 
Knights of Labor. Once they had a parade in the streets. 
Stephens heard of it, stopped it, and, quickly getting the 
men into a hall, told them that it was foolish for them 
to parade, for they would either show their weakness or 
their strength, both of which conditions should be kept 
from the knowledge of the capitalists, He soon after- 
ward organized the shawl weavers, who received very 
poor pay, and afterward the carpet weavers. In a few 
years there were sixty-four assemblies, which were or- 
ganized into the first District Assembly, the purpose of 
the district assembly being to give men a deeper knowl- 
edge of the Labor movement. 

Stephens also organized the women working in the 
shoe factories, and toward the end of 1872 their district 
numbered 20,000 members. He sought to avoid strikes 
believing that their effect for good could be only tempo- 
rary. He died in 1882, bis successor being T, V. Pow- 
derly. He was a man not only great as an organizer, but 
exceedingly modest, well read, holding the view that a 
man should always be a student, and, however busy at 
his trade, he should always find time for reading. He 
was thoroughly conversant with the French, German 
and Spanish languages. These facts are taken from a 
sketch of him published some months ago in the Labor 
organ, The People. 

Stephens was such a remarkable man in the ranks of 
Labor that it will not be uninteresting to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from one of his pamphlets, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Ideal of Organization.” This will serve to give the reader 
an idea not only of the man’s views on this subject, but 
will show his peculiar, poetic style of composition : 

“‘For untold ages men have seen and felt the vice and 
misery that spring from poverty and an unequal distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced by labor. They have seen, 
and felt, too, that as the possibilities and privileges go 
where the wealth goes, so do the burdens of society fall 
heavier upon them, and with more crushing severity, as 
their just share of wealth recedes and hopelessly eludes 
their grasp. This has been the travail of the ages as they 
passed, but the night of agony and despair is rapidly pass- 
ing away. The day dawning of hope is illuminating the 
horizon. As light spreads over the world the masses begin 
to discern the remedy for the evils under which they have 
heretofore writhed, and, divesting themselves of the im- 
pediments with which they have so persistently burdened 
themselves, they are pressing toward the gates of the City 
of Refuge, over which is inscribed in letters of living light, 
‘Organization.’ Within these gates and as seen from the 
city side, these letters blaze with the ineffable glory and 
sparkle with the unutterable truth of Universal Brother- 
hood. The babel of tongues is hushed within its sacred 
walls; the discords of party strife are stilled; the war of 
creeds gives place to the white-robed angel of charity. 
Creed, party and nationality are but outward garments, 
and present no obstacle to the fusion of the hearts ofthe 
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worshipers of God, the Universal Father, and of the work- 
ers for Man, the Universal Brother. Men have not been 
idle in the past, nor unmindful of their duty to themselves 
aud their fellow-toilers. . . . But . a fatal want 
rendered their efforts nugatory, and left the masses hope- 
lessly in the toils of craft, which rioted in the luxury and 
plenty created by labor. That fatal want was the want of 
organization, combination, based on high, noble and holy 
sentiments; the mother of principles; the nurse of reform : 
@ tower of strength in numbers for the weak; a City of 
Refuge for the persecuted and proscribed. In the fullness 
of time it came. Our beloved fraternity is here! 
The world is ready for it ; the conditions are favorable to 
its growth; it has come to stay; it has a work to do; it 
will do it. . We formulate the great universal cry of 
the toilers of every clime. - .« Land and Liberty !” 

Through the power of this organization wages and 
hours have been kept at a certain level. We have short- 
ened the hours of labor, a large number of our organi- 
zations, especially in the building industry, working 
under the eight-hour system. More than any other 
labor organization we have disseminated education 
among the working people. Each local assembly in the 
Knights of Labor is a school in itself. A man coming 
into our Order must be educated to a certain extent. 
He must certainly be able to write his name. If he 
cannot write we teach him. Then, according to our 
constitution, each local assembly, at its meetings, must 
spend from ten minutes to an hour debating some eco- 
nomic subject. We have, also, mixed assemblies where 
members of the trades assemblies take part in the debates- 
The trade organizations proper concern themselves prin- 
cipally with the questions of wages and hours. We 
concern ourselves with wages, hours and education, be- 
cause we believe that if our people are not educated the 
wages and hour question will never solve the labor 
problem. 

Our meetings are not especially secret, tho we do not 
care to have our business known to non-members. They 
are secret meetings in the sense that a meeting of stock- 
holders of a company is secret. Nobody is admitted to 
the local assemblies unless he is a member, but the an- 
nual meeting of the Central body is open to the mem- 
bers of the press. 

New York City. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF LABOR IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 








BY GEORGE E. MCNEILL. 





State organizations of labor have existed in this State 
for over half a century. They were in the form of con- 
ventions of delegates from local organizations, and 
sometimes they were conventions of reformers, partly 
delegate and partly open. One of the most notable con- 
ventions was that of the farmers, mechanics and other 
workmen hold in the State House at Boston on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1832. This was a delegate convention that had 
been arranged for, first at an open convention held in 
Boston on February 16th, 1831, second by a convention 
of workingmen that met in the Common Council Room, 
Boston, March 14th, 1832. 

The convention in the Representative Hall at the State 
House referred to, was in name a New England, rather 
than a Massachusetts convention. Thelarger number of 
delegates were from Massachusetts, the city of Boston 
being represented by thirty delegates. Thesubjects sub- 
mitted to the convention for consideration were : The 
organization of a Central Committee for each of the New 
England States, the institution of lyceums or institutes, 
reform in the militia system, the reduction of the hours 
of labor to ten, the effect of banking institutions and 
other monopolies upon the condition of the laboring 
classes, the improvement of the system of education (in- 
cluding the recommendation of such legislative enact- 
ments in relation to the internal economies of factories 
as should insure to the operatives therein a competent 
degree of instruction), the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the adoption of a national bankrupt law, the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage in States where the peo- 
ple were then denied its privilege, a lien law in favor of 
journeymen and mechanics, and the expediency of call- 
ing a national convention of workingmen. In addition 
to these subjects, the delegates discussed questions of 
landed interests, taxation and co-operative trade. 

We have no record of the National Convention of 
Workingmen contemplated by the convention. The 
immediate result of this convention was the uniting of 
the trade unions of Boston and vicinity in a sort of coun- 
cil. In 1885 these trade unions leased a hall for a place of 
meeting, giving it the name of Trade-Union Hall, and a 
trade-union course of lectures was also inaugurated. The 
subjects were Political Economy, Political Education, 
the Effect of Machinery on Labor, Corporations, History, 
Phrenology and Witchcraft. 

In the winter of 1844~45 the members of trade unions 
and labor reform societies organized the New England 
Protective Union for the ‘‘ purchasing of the necessaries 
of life and securing the amelioration of the condition of 
the working people.” Something of the scope of their 
program can be gathered from quotations from some of 
the speeches made at their meetings. Speaking of the 
newly invented sewing machine, they say : “‘ Let us take 
this and kindred machines for the good of the race, by 
shortening the hours of labor while, at the sametime, we 
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increase the product of labor.” And again : “‘ We must 

from combined stores to combined shops ; from 
combined shops to combined houses, to joint ownership 
jn God’s earth, the foundation that our edifice must stand 


Pee first convention of the New England Working- 
men’s Association was held in Boston, May 28th, 1845. 
Among those who participated, we find the names of 
Charles A. Dana and George Ripley, of Brook Farm, Al- 
bert Brisbane, of New York, and Sarah G. Bagley, of 
Lowell, the latter representing 500 members of the Female 
Labor Reform Association. They elected delegates tothe 
New York National Reform Association ; among these 
delegates were Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Marcus Morton, Frederic Robertson, L. W. Ryckman, 
Charles A. Dana, Theodore Parker, Sarah G. Bagley and 
others. 

As a result of the agitation of this Association, the 
first Industrial Congress of the United States was con- 
vened in New York in the same year. This Congress 
adopted a constitution, and proposed a plan for the for- 
mation of a secret industrial brotherhood. In 1846 the 
State Convention was held in Lynn, Mass. They peti- 
tioned the Massachusetts Legislature for the reduction 
of the hours of labor to ten in the factories. They also 
issued circulars to the nominees for Congress and State 
legislators, asking them to give their views on the land 
question, homestead exemption, ten-hour system on all 
public works and in all establishments chartered by law, 
and the adjusting of salaries to an equal average com- 
pensation for useful and productive labor. 

In 1848 the State and city organizations forwarded 
petitions to Congress, praying for a ten-hour law and a 
law restraining persons from employing children in fac- 
tories over eight hours a day.. 

The trade unions had increased in numbers and mem- 
bership, and national and international organizations 
were contemplated, and in some cases organized. These 
conventions and their resolutions expressed their sympa- 
thy with struggling humanity everywhere, and denounced 
the slave and land systems of the country. The leaders 
of these organizations, general and local, were ostracized 
and boycotted, forcing the organization of secret socie- 
ties with signs and passwords. The unions in Boston 
had continued their city council under different names. 
In some of the large cities the workingmen celebrated 
the Fourth of July by processions and orations. Imme- 
diately at the conclusion of the War of the Rebellion the 
city and State organizations were increased in power 
and numbers by the grand revival of the Labor move- 
ment. 

One of the most powerful of the secret trades organiza- 
tions was thatof the Knights of St. Crispin, organized in 
1866. Massachusetts was the stronghold of this order 
and the conventions of the Grand Lodge of this State 
became a powerful agitator not only for labor but for 
financial legislation ; and to them is probably due the 
Political Labor Convention of 1869 and the organization of 
the Labor Reform Party. During this same year, the 
Boston Eight Hour League was organized. This League 
held conventions annually for eight or ten years on 
the last Wednesday in May, and probably contributed 
more to the intelligent discussion of economic questions 
than any of the conventions of workingmen before or 
since. The annual conventions were attended by crowds 
of people and were addressed by some of the most promi- 
nent reformers in the country. 

The organization of the trade unions into the national 
or international organizations resulted in an increased 
number of affiliated bodies, and in the organization of 
new crafts in the trades-union movement, and no State 
conventions of these bodies were held. 

The Order of the Knights of Labor, organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1869, began to manifest itself as a potent fac- 

tor in Massachusetts in 1885, and District 30 covered all of 
the State and reached before its decline a membership of 
100,000 men and women. The conventions of this body 
were really State conventions, all cities and principal 
towns being represented by delegates. 

The State Branch of the American Federation of 
Labor was organized at Boston, in 1887. This organiza- 
tion, as its name implies, was composed wholly of dele- 
gates from local unions and central labor bodies affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The following 
named unions were represented by delegates: Typo- 
graphical Union No. 13; Cigar Makers’ Unions Nos. 9, 1, 
49, 28, 92, 128; Cigar Packers No. 285; Carpenters and 
Joiners No. 83 and 93; Brewers’ Union No. 4; Lasters’ 
Protectve Unions of Marlboro, Stoneham, E. Weymouth 
and Randolph; Granite Cutters’ Union, of Lawrence; 
Bakers’ Union, of Boston. During the ascendency of the 
Knights of Labor this organization was comparatively 
weak, but upon the decline of the Knights the State 
Branch gained strength, each year showing an increase 
of membership. They have committees upon resolu- 
tions, finance and legislation. The latter named com- 
mittee has been effective in securing important legisla- 
tion. In the convention of 1893 this committee was in- 
structed to wait upon the State Central Committee of 
the two old political parties and request these parties to 
adopt a plank in their platform favoring the initiative 
and referendum. In their report the Committee say : 
“It is hardly conceivable that the honorable gentlemen 

who composed these conventions pledged their parties to 
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the support of a principle of which they were ignorant 
merely as a vote-catching device, yet the injudicious critic 
might fairly lay this charge at their door in view of later 
developments.” 

This reference to the action of the conventions was cer- 
tainly justified by the facts. Both parties adopted a 
plank in their platform favoring this demand of organ- 
ized labor and utterly ignored the same in the Legisla- 
ture. 

This committee, consisting of Frank K. Foster, of the 
Boston Labor Leader; John F. O’Suilivan, at this time 
President of the Boston Central Labor Union, and T. 
F, Tracey, formerly President of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union No. 97, recommended that a special committee of 
seven be appointed to carefully consider the subject of 
independent, political action, and concluded their report 
in these words : 

“To avoid, on the one hand, a timid and halting policy, 
and on the other a rashness which will alienate the support 
of our constituents and thus defeat the purpose at which 
we aim, is manifestly our duty. Let us fear neither the 
tightening meshes of perverted law, the offensive parade of 
Federal bayonets, the supineness of executive and judiciary, 
but, confident in the justice of our cause, rely upon the 
hearts and consciences of the wealth producers of the State, 
and do our best to remove that lethargy, indifference and 
suspicion which is the curse of labor reform now as it has 
been in the past.” 

In addition to the State branch of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the following State organizations exist : 
The Allied Printing Trades’ Council, the Carpenters’ 
State Council, the Shoe Workers’ Label Committee, and 
the Cigar Makers’ and New England Label Conference. 
These last-named organizations are conducted in the spe- 
cial interests of their craftsmen. 

Affiliation with the State branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is wholly voluntary and does not repre- 
sent the full strength of the organized labor of the State 
in membership, altho it has always clearly and fully rep- 
resented the demands of all organized labor. At this 
present writing, organized labor is doing much of its 
most effective work through the different central labor 
union bodies of the principal cities. The Boston Central 
Labor Union has delegates representing some one hundred 
and twenty-five unions, with a membership of about 40,- 
000. Springfield Central Labor Union has about thirty 
unions, and Holyoke, Lowell and Brockton about the 
same. There are also central labor unions in the town of 
Westfield, the cities of Lawrence, New Bedford, Fall 
River, Waltham, Quincy, Lynn and Worcester. 

The following list of trade unions in this State is as 
complete as it is possible for me to secure in the limited 
time given for the preparation of this paper : 

Actors, Atlantic Coast Seamen, Back Tenders, Bakers 
and Confectioners, Barbers, Bartenders, Blacksmiths, 
Block Printers, Boiler Makers, Bookbinders, Boot and 
Shoe Workers, Brakemen (Railroad), Brass Workers, 
Brewers, Bricklayers, Building Laborers, Carders, Car- 
penters and Joiners, Carriage Workers, Cigar Makers, 
Cigar Packers, Clerks, Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Cloth- 
ing Cutters, Coal Teamsters and Handlers, Conductors 
(Railroad), Cooks, Coopers, Core Makers, Cotton Spinners, 
Custom Tailors, Cutters (Boot and Shoe), Dressers (Cot- 
ton), Elastic Web Weavers, Electrical Workers, Electro- 
type Workers, Engineers (Amalgamated), Engineers 
(Hoisting and Portable), Engineers (Locomotive), Engi- 
neers (Stationary), Firemen (Boiler), Firemen (Locomo- 
tive), Fisherman’s Protective Union, Floor Layers, Floor- 
men (Street Car Service), Freestone Cutters, Furniture 
Workers, Garment Workers, Gas Fitters, Gas Works 
Employés, Glass and Mirror Workers, Granite Cutters, 
Harness and Saddle Makers, Hatters (Silk), Hatters 
(Wool), Horseshoers, House Smiths, Iron Molders, Last 
Makers, Lasters’ Protective Union, Lathers, Longshore- 
men, Loom Fixers, Lumber Handlers, Machine Oper- 
ators, Machinists, Mackintosh Makers, Mailers (Newspa- 
per), Marble Cutters, Mattress Makers, Motormen and 
Conductors, Mule Spinners, Nail Makers, Painters and 
Decorators, Painters (Fresco), Paper Hangers, Paper 
Makers, Paper Rulers, Pattern Makers, Pavers, Piano 
Varnishers and Polishers, Plasterers, Plasterers’ Tenders, 


.Plate Printers, Pork Packers and Butchers, Porters, 


Pressmen (Cylinder), Pressmen (Job), Printers (Cotton), 
Rattan Workers, Riggers, Roofers, Rubber Workers, 
Salesmen, Sanitary Department, Sash and Blind Workers, 
Ship Calkers, Ship Carpenters, Shovelers, Silver Burnish- 
ers, Sole Fasteners and Fair Stitchers, Sole Leather Cut- 
ters, Stablemen, Stair Builders, Steam Fitters, Stereotyp- 
ers, Stitchers, Stone Masons, Street Laborers, Sugar Re- 
finers’ Employés, Switchmen, Tack Makers, Tanners and 
Curriers, Telegraphers, Textile Workers, Theatrical Me- 
chanics, Thread Dressers, Tile Layers, Tin, Sheet Iron 
and Cornice Workers, Tinners, Trackmen, Trainmen, 
Treers, Trimmers and Setters, Trunk Makers, Turn 
Workmen (Boots and Shoes), Typographical Union, Up- 
holsterers, Waiters, Watch Makers, Weavers, Whart 
and Bridge Builders, Whip Makers, Wire Workers, 
Wood and Furniture Workers, Wood Carvers. 

The State and city organizations of labor from the 
first State convention and the first central labor union, 
under whatever name it may have existed, have been 
active in the agitation of labor questions and active and 
persistent in securing labor legislation. The ten planks 
in the platform of the Farmers’, Mechanics’ and Work- 
ingmen’s Convention of 1832 formed the basis of the agi- 
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tation at that time, and that and kindred organizations 
succeeded in securing most of the legislation there out- 
lined. Theagitation for the ten-hour day for women and 
children in the factories culminated in 1874. The Lien 
Law was enacted at a very much earlier date, and has 
since been amended and amended until nearly destroyed. 
It was the Boston Eight Hour League, through its con- 
ventions, that secured the establishment of the first 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor in the world; and this same 
league was also largely instrumental in securing the Ten 
Hour Law and improved school laws for the children of 
operatives and the working people generally. 

The Knights of St. Crispin fought to secure a charter 
for their Grand Lodge, succeeding in 1870, twenty-five 
years ago, and is, I think, the first trades union incor- 
porated under the laws of any State of the Union, 

A summary of labor legislation would cover the estab- 
lishment of boards of arbitrations, inspectors of facto- 
ries, protection from dangerous belting and machinery, 
employers’ liability, securing penalties for failure to re- 
port accidents, increasing the age at which children 
could be employed, the posting of notices as to hours of 
labor, penalty for overworking children, penalty for dis- 
charging without notice, penalty for intimidation, fixing 
the mealtimes for children and women, enforcement of 
cleanliness and other sanitary provisions, establishment 


_ of Labor’s holiday, the ventilation of factories, leave of 


absence for voting and penalty for withholding the 
same, abolition of the contract prison labor by limita- 
tion of employés in any one craft, establishing fire 
escapes for manufacturing establishments, laws in refer- 
ence to tenement houses and the manufacture of cloth- 
ing therein, protection of hatchways, protection of 
trades-union labels, free text-books for children in the 
public schools, etc. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BOARD OF DELEGATES OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


BY WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN, 
President of the Board. 





The Board of Delegates consists of a representative 
from each trade in the building industry, the elections 
taking place every six months, the following trades 
being represented: Housesmiths, Portable Hoisting 
Engineers, Wood Carvers, Theatrical Protective Associa- 
tion, Progressive Carpenters No. 2, Enterprise Associa- 
tion Steam Fitters, Steam Fitters’ Helpers, Elevator Con- 
structors, Marble Cutters, Plain and Ornamental Opera- 
tive Plasterers, Plasterers’ Laborers, White Stone Asso- 
ciation, Varnishers No. 1, Marble Cutters’ Helpers, 
Amalgamated Society of Journeymen Plumbers and Gas 
Fitters, New York Painters (German Branch), New York 
Painters (English Branch), Artificial Stone Masons, 
Amalgamated Society Carpenters and Joiners, Operative 
Painters, Granite Cutters, Tile Layers, Tile Layers’ 
Helpers, Marble Mosaic Workers, Mosaic Workers’ Help- 
ers, United Order Carpenters and Joiners, Tin and Sheet 
Iron Workers, United Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers No. 3, Paper Hangers, Architectural Iron Works, 
English Speaking Framers, Cement Laborers’ Union No. 
1, Modelers’ League of America, 

This Board holds meetings three times a week, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, and at these meetings 
they discuss any grievances that may be brought before 
it. If adelegate finds that non-union men are at work 
ona job he reports that fact ; if another knows of a case 
where a contractor has failed to pay the regular rate of 
wages, that fact is made known to the Board. Such 
questions are discussed, and a committee is appointed to 
investigate the matters and, if possible, adjust the differ- 
ences. If the bosses refuse to do what is right in the 
matter the menon those particular jobs wher- the trouble 
is are ordered to stop work, or, in other words, a strike 
is ordered. ; 

This Board has been in existence since 1886. It is 
known to some as the Board of Walking Delegates, be- 
cause the members make it their business to walk about 
the town and see that its rules are complied with on the 
jobs where the men in the different trades are employed. 
These delegates are salaried officers, being paid by their 
respective trades from $15 to $80 a week. The Board 
has no connection with any labor organization. A mem- 
ber may be a Knight of Labor, or belong to the American 
Federation of Labor, the Central Labor Union, or any 
other organization. The body is simply the executive 
board of the Building Trade Association, its especial 
work being to see that the rights of the laborers are main- 
tained, and that the men are not imposed upon by con- 
tractors and employers. . 

New York City. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CRAFT AND CAPITAL. 


BY M. W. STRYKER, D.D., 
President of Hamilton College. 








One need not be a specialist in social science to see 
clearly, and boldly to affirm some things that are indis- 
pensable to the solving of present questions concerning 
the common rights and mutual duties of craft and cap- 
ital, of the employer and the employed. The seething 
unrest of our time moves with the yeast of this great 
matter. The years demand a just reply, and have that 
they must. They demand an equity that shall’ evade 
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nothing on any hand, and that shall hear the proffered 
claims of every man and every setof men. ‘‘ Nothing is 
settled,” said Lincoln, “ until itis settled right.” Neither 
truisms nor aphorisms can be offered in substitute for 
reasoned and righteous adjustments of fact. Refusing 
much that is implied in the reservation of the title Labor 
for those who are distinctively toilers with their muscles, 
one may yet accept the general term in its current mean- 
ing; and, speaking of labor organizations, as that term is 
now taken, and of their relation to employers, whether 
corporate or associated, I venture to accept the invitation 
for a brief opinion upon some present phases of their re- 
lations. 

So much that is undiscriminating and falsified with 
prejudice is now abroad that every sane and fair mind 
must feel the need of checking itself against inconsider- 
ate impulse and one-eyed partisanship. 

What earnest man can deny that labor has both the 
right and duty to organize itself for helpful conference 
and efficient concert of action ? 

Workingmen of whatever craft or guild or calling or 
profession need to work unitedly to effect the most. 
When bookmen and bankers, railway managers and 
paper makers, physicians and ministers join forces and 
compare experiences, and combine plans, who can refuse 
to wage earners, any more than to salary earners, the 
benefits of their syndicates, their clearing houses, their 
clubs? Co-operation of every kind is the token of our 
time. Man is naturally federative. 

But of this I am sure that while combination is effi- 
cient, it is not all-sufficient. The whole may by com- 
pactness be more capable than the separate fragments 
which compose it, but cannot alter the sum of their 
qualities. It cannot, by mere fusion, ‘‘ get golden con- 
duct out of leaden instincts.” It cannot, by concert and 
the common consent, change any fundamental principle 
of either physics or ethics. It can unite to discover laws 
and facts, but it cannot create these. It can work un- 
der the impulse of a shared zeal to use the truth of 
things ; but it can neither say nor unsay what that truth 
shall be. It can find nature, but cannot subvert it. 

Much of the mischief of all combinations of men with 
men has, so far, been that they have gone about to in- 
vent rather than to understand, to circumvent reality 
rather than to appropriate and honor it. 

Self-interest, whether of few or of many in association, 
can never say the last word or reach the ultimate goal. 
That ‘‘ all men’s good” must be the rule of each man 
and of each company of men, is what employers and 
employed, the round world over, have yet to learn. 

The good of the whole is the only principle that can 
truly serve the part. 

Mankind, in the view of Him who suffered to serve 
and save it, is a body. 

Every item of human society has exactly balanced 
rights and duties, 

Reciprocity is God’s law for society in all that com- 
poses it; it is a bond of life. Its evasion is prolific in 
penalty ; its sanction must be either terrific or beatific. 

This, labor unions and employers need to unite in 
learning and in practicing. Whatever man or group of 
men would exploit this world in the fancied interests of 
the few, be that few “‘ laborers” or ‘‘ capitalists,” fatally 
misconstrues the terms of the joint tenancy of this 
planet. 

It all comes at last to this—-that man is not a thing but 
a soul; that souls can only ‘have life abundantly” 
when they live upon an ethical plan and with mutual 
love. 

Of all the sons of men there has been One, supreme 
and all-cogent, who knows what is in man, as man, 
His words have never yet been minded to their full 
import; his plan and specifications intend the architec- 
ture of a perfect state. 

The commonwealth of man is, and must be, Christian, 
Wo to the so-called Church that denies the two great 
commandments. Wo to the world that denies the true 
Chnrch of Christ because of its disappointments with 
those who ‘‘ say Lord and do not the things.” To love 

one’s neighbor as himself is the corner stone of a true 
society. It can only come by really loving the revealed 
God, ‘* Have we not all one Father?” 

The day must come when a real Church shall despise 
convention and all the fanciful rectification of expedi- 
ency, and shall announce the genuine gospel of good- 
will. 

The cruelties of labor against other labor, the cruelties 
of capital against other capital, the strife of guilds and 
syndicates will end only when men cease to envy and 
begin to desire each the other’s good. Then co-opera- 
tion will supplant brutal competition. Profit sharing 
will banish profit stealing. None will desire to eat his 
bread only by the sweat of other men’s brows. 

Only a society of regenerate men can avert cataclysm. 
The new earth shall come not upon the creaking wheels 
of enactment, but upon the silent wings of ‘‘ good-will.” 

The processes of this age are painful, but they are ed- 
ucative. Christianity is only real when it is applied, 
Its application to government and to commerce was 
never yet made, Righteousness—the very righteousness 
Christ was murdered for announcing-—shall come. All 
cost is well that turns to it as the only refuge from the 
long quarrels of factional men. He has sowed his heart 
in this earth and the spring will come. 
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I plead, then, for organization, but upon right lines ; 
for erganization that shall include all toil and all its 
gains in one resultant and new mankind, for organiza- 
tion by inclusion, leaving no man out. That would be 
so near Heaven that one could see in ! 


THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


BY J. P. ARCHIBALD, 
Recording Secretary. 





The Central Labor Union (which represents about 
50,000 workers) consists of five delegates from each bona- 
fide trade and labor union which has been in existence 
six morths or more. Every delegate must be a member 
of his trade organization, and shall have been a member 
of the organization which he represents for six months 
previous to his election as delegate. Upon the accept- 
ance of a delegate’s credentials he takes the following 
obligation : 

““T, —— ——, do solemnly and sincerely pledge my word 
and honor as a man that I will obey the rules and regula- 
tions of this Section, and to the best of my ability perform 
all duties as a member thereof. And I further promise not 
to allow my name to be used in connection with any politi- 
cal question, relative to the old political parties, while act- 
ing as a delegate to this body.”’ 

As at present constituted the Central Labor Union 
exists for the purpose or organizing and concentrating 
the working classes for their own. mutual protection, 
education and social advancement. We hold that all 
shouid have free and equal access to the soil, without 
tribute to landlords or monopolists. We further hold 
that labor produces all wealth, and therefore the laborer 
is in justice entitled toafull share of the wealth he 
labors to produce. 
and increases the political freedom of the toiling masses 
becomes more and more a delusive farce. 

There can be no harmony between capital and labor 
under the present industrial system, for the simple rea- 
son that capital, in its modern character, consists very 
largely of rent, interest and profits wrongfully extorted 
from the producer, who possesses neither the land nor 
the means of production, and is, therefore, compelled to 
sell his arms, brains, or both to the possessor of the land 
and means of production, and at such prices as an un- 
certain and speculative market may allow. 

The ruling moneyed classes have meanwhile obtained 
egal sanction to wring from the workers all the benefits 
that strikes and resistance gained; and this they have 
done by high rents, costly transportation, gigantic cor- 
ners in grain and provisions, and by monopolizing the 
issueof money. They have used the police, militia, and 
even the Federal troops against the workers whenever 
they felt their capitalistic interests in danger. 

We believe that the emancipation of the working 
classes must be achieved by themselves, as no otherclass 
has any interest in improving their condition. In accord- 
ance with these principles our demands may be summed 
up as follows: That all existing beneficial labor laws 
shall be rigidly enforced. Fight hours shall constitute 
a day’s labor. Prohibition of child labor under fourteen 
years. Discontinuance of the contract system on public 
works. Abolition of contract prison labor. Payment of 
wages weekly, in lawful money, and no more “truck” 
pay. First lien for workmen’s wages. Equal pay for 
equal work for both sexes. Sanitary inspection of 
mines, factories, dwellings and all conditions of labor. 
Abolition of conspiracy laws, tramp laws, and all class 
privileges. The Government shall issue all currency or 
money without intervention of banking corporations. 
The abolition of tenement-house cigar making. 

The following are the standing committees of the 
Union: 1, on organization; 2, on arbitration; 3, on 
grievances ; 4, on visitors and outside communications ; 
5, on boycott ; 6, on audit ; 7, on law ; 8, on legislation. 

The Boycott Committee, in conjunction with the Union, 
desiring its services, assists in all boycotts after the Cen- 
tral Labor Union has voted to sustain the same. The 
Committee on Legislation draws up such bills as they 
may deem necessary for the interest of labor, presenting 
the same to the Central Labor Union for approval, and 
if approved, in conjunction with the law committee, 
see that they are legally prepared and presented to the 
Legislature. The Committee on Arbitration investigates 
and endeavors to settle cases of trade dispute referred to 
them by any union. The regular meetings are held every 
Sunday afternoon, opening at three o'clock, the session 
lasting until five or six P.M. 

One of the most curious things in regard to the Cen- 
tral Labor Union is the manner in which it was organ- 
ized, or, rather, the manner in which its organization 
was brought about. The great railroad strikes of 1877 
caused American workingmen to consider more closely 
their relations to their employers, and the necessity of 
having those relations more clearly defined. But it was 
the ‘‘ Irish question” which led to the organization of 
what is now the Central Labor Union. Mr. Robert Blis- 
sert was particularly active in the early history of this 
organization. He, with some others who strongly sym- 


pathized with the cause of Ireland, decided, as a pre- 
liminary step in the work of organizing the laboring 
men of New York, to call a meeting with the view of 
assisting the Irish people. An address was drawn up 
and forwarded to all the organizations of labor that 





As the power of capital combines - 
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were known at that time. This address reviewed the 
land question of both Ireland and America and its re- 
lations to the toilers of the two countries, and concluded 
in the following language: 

“The time has come when wage workers, the world over, 
should assemble and in unmistakable terms offer an em- 
phatic protest against the tyrannous and dastardly con- 
duct of the British Government, in outraging the God- 
given rights of man, by robbing the Irish toiler of the 
product of bis labors: Brothers, must Ireland, that land to 
which liberty and humanity owes so much, forever remain 
a land of paupers, prisoners and graves, the Calvary on 
which the hopes of humanity are to be crucified ?”’ 

In this meeting, which was held in Science Hall, Eighth 
Street near Fourth Avenue, New York, the organizers 
were sorry to find that only eight organizations responded 
through delegates to the appeal, namely, bricklayers, 
plasterers, coopers, bakers, piano workers, clothing cut- 
ters, and local Assemblies Nos. 1562 and 1563 K. of L, 
Soon after, however, the active workers effected a tem- 
porary organization with Mr. Blissert as chairman, and 
Matthew McGuire, of Brooklyn, as secretary. Organi- 
zations kept on joining until there were about forty rep- 
resentated. In January, 1882, a large mass meeting was 
held at Cooper Union for the purpose of expressing the 
sympathy of the people with Ireland. Organized work- 
ingmen were asked to sustain their brothers of Ireland 
and prove to mankind that they could appreciate the 
lesson of Karl Marx, ‘‘ Workingmen of the world unite ; 
you have nothing to lose but your chains.” The appeal 
was headed ‘‘ Manifesto of American Workmen,” and 
was addressed as follows : 

“To the Workingmen of all Countries; to all Trade 
Unions and Labor Organizations; to the Peasants of 
France and Germany ; to the Oppressed Masses of Russia 
and Austria; to the Farm Laborers and Mechanics of Eng- 
land and Scotland; to the disinterested in Italy, Spain and 
Portugal: tothe Workmen of Belgium and Holland; to 
all who Live and Work in the Dominion of Monarchs, 
Tyrants and Monopolists—Greeting :” 

And continued in the following language : 

“Brothers! Friends !—Do you hear the death-knell of 
thralldom from the little isle of Erin ? The Irish workers 
have revolted against the blasphemous aggressions of the 
descendants of brutal highwaymen and professional mur- 
derers. They are at war with landlordism. It is our duty 
to assist them.” 

Meetings were then held at Cooper Union Hallin the 
intcrest of the cause of Ireland, the principle being ad- 
vocated, *‘ That an injury to one is the-concern of all.” 
Then it was decided that a permanent organization was 
feasible, and committees were appointed and literature 
spread out with the idea of establishing a central body. 
The following is a copy of the first circular of this kind 
that was issued : 


“TO THE TRADE AND LABOR UNIONS OF NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 

Fellow-Workmen: Believing that the time has come for 
a more perfect Union of Labor, one that will combine all 
our forces so as to more successfully cope with concentrated 
capital, we, representing the unions convened at Cooper 
Institute on January 30th, have after due and careful con- 
sideration arrived at the conclusion that it is necessary for 
the welfare of our organizations, and in the interests of 
the workers in general to unite in one solid body by organ- 
izing a general union for protection and defense; that we 
may in case of emergency act uniformly and instantane- 
ously. This can be done by sending delegates to convene 
regularly at Science Hall, Eighth Street, New York, each 
Suuday at 3 P.M. for the purpose of reviewing the situa- 
tion, and to suggest whatever uniform action may be 
deemed necessary. 

‘We expect you to send delegates to the next meeting, 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock.”’ ’ 

As a result of this invitation about forty unions were 
represented at the meeting at Science Hall, where was 
laid the foundation of the union which is now sucha 
power in the labor world. There was a great deal of 
discussion in regard to what name should be given to 
the body, but it was left to the delegate of the coopers’ 
organization to solve the problem. At hissuggestion the 
organization was named the ‘Central Labor Union.” 
The body developed rapidly, and it was not long before 
fifty trades and labor organizations were represented. 
The Union established one curious precedent which it 
would be well for other organizations to adopt. They 
made it a rule that there should be no permanent chair- 
map. According to the rules of our party ‘a chairman 
and vice chairman shall be elected ateach meeting.” In 
this way there is no danger of the chairman having an 
undue influence over the members, something which is 
so frequently seen in societies where his office is perma- 
nent instead of temporary. 

Oae of the first and most startling reforms which tte 
Central Labor Union inaugurated was the establishment 
of the firss day of September as Labor Day—a day for 
rest and enjoyment of the laborers. This was a newand 
aggressive movement, and was considered almost revo- 
lutionary at that time. The change was warmly advo- 
cated by the Irish World, by the German newspaper 
Volkszeitung, Truth, a daily paper now out of existence, 
and by the well known revolutionary Socialist, John 
Swinton, who wrote favorably of the project in the col- 
umns of the New York Sun. The first Labor Day was 
celebrated on the first Tuesday of September, 1882, 
when we had a parade, marching around Union Square 
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at least 20,000 strong. Thenceforth we determined to 
celebrate the same day of the same month each year, 
having successfully established the precedent. The poli- 
ticians came to us and offered us their aid; but they 
were politely and formally informed that their services 
were not required, as the day was already established 
without the assistance of lawmakers. 

Other important results accomplished by the Central 
Labor Union since it was organized have been the secur- 
ing of a Factory Inspection Law, the establishment of 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Mediation, all of which important reforms, it 
may be said, have been strangely perverted from their 
original intention and usefulness by the politicians of 
the day. They are used particularly to make parties 
powerful in the State, and not for the solid interests of 
the laboring people through whose influence they were 
brought about. 

The Central Labor Union in politics was very success- 
ful. They founded the United Labor Party which attained 
a most remarkable growth. If they had worked since 
then on the same lines they would have made a great 
deal more progress than they have. They started out 
on single-tax reform with Henry George for Mayor, who 
polled 68,000 votes ; and it only cost the party $6,000 to 
run their campaign. Hadthey continued on those lines 
since then their organization would have been a most 
powerful one by this time. In 1882 the Greenback Party 
developed an unexpected strength around New York, as 
a result of the work of our Union. It nominated John 
W. Franklyn, of the Bricklayers’ Union, for Mayor, and 
had candidates of its own in all the Aldermanic and 
Assembly districts of the city. The fact is that so far as 
labor organizations are concerned our country is far 
behind some of the foreign countries. In Australia, for 
instance, they have been very successful in the single- 
tax movement. In the United States, Massachusetts 
leads the way in labor legislation, and that is because the 
leading men and their people take an active interest in 
politics, New York State is the furthest behind any in 
this particular. 

I believe that Jabor organizations should give more at- 
tention to political matters than they do at present. A 
deeper and broader knowledge of public affairs would 
benefit the working people. 
importance for their own welfare they must go into poli- 
tics. There is a peculiar suspicion against all politics 
that permeates the laboring classes, and this can only be 
gotten rid of by a higher education in civic affairs. It 
is only through politics that the working people can 
achieve any important reforms for their benefit, and their 
attention had much better be engaged in that way than 
as it is sometimes in quarreling with one another in 
their organizations. There is no use in a laboring man 
spending all his life in drawing water and hewing wood ; 
he should take an active part in the discussion of the im- 
portant questions of the day, especially of those pertain- 
ing to economic reform, and should share the responsibil- 
ity for bringing about a better state of public affairs. 

I do not believe in strikes at all. A good deal more is 
accomplished by arbitration. Iam in favor of compul- 
sory arbitration where corporations are concerned ; but 
I have some doubts of applying such a rule to individual! 
employers. But where a corporation holds a franchise 
from the community committee and has a disagreement 
with its employés, it should be compelled to arbitrate 
the matter and abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

New York City. , 


LABOR UNIONS AND ARBITRATIONS. 





BY HENRY CLEWS. 

It seems to me that in all differences of opinion on the 
question of wages or remuneration for labor, between 
employer and employed, arbitration should be tried in 
the first instance for all it is worth. There may be noth- 
ing to arbitrate, but no matter for that; it will satisfy 
public opinion. It is, in my opinion, the best medium for 
throwing oil on the troubled waters ; and if the arbitra- 
tors arrive at the conclusion that there is nothing to 
arbitrate, so much the better, perhaps. 

If it were a rule recognized by both employers and 
employed to exhaust all the possibilities of arbitra- 
tion with becoming patience, and mutual forbearance, 
before ordering a strike or Jockout, I believe there would 
not be half the number of either that have been experi- 
enced during the last few years. The United States 
Strike Commission, in its report on the Chicago strikes, 
briefly propounded two courses of action which it rec- 
ommended to the American Railway Union, and which 
if followed out to their ultimate consequences would, I 
believe, be instrumental in preventing more than half 
the later troubles : 


“First. To take a position against all strikes, except as a 
last resort for unbearable grievances, and to seek the more 
rational methods of conciliation and arbitration. To this 
object the power of public opinion would lend aid to an ex- 
tent not now appreciated. 

**Second. Conservative leadership, legal status and the 
education of members (of trades unions) in governmental 
matters, with the principle in view that in this country 
nothing can accomplish permanent protection and final 
redress of wrongs for labor as an entirety except conserva- 
tive progress, lawful conduct, and wise laws enacted and 

Sustained by the public opivion of its rulers—the people.” 
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Prior to the accomplishment of all that these two 
comprehensive paragraphs embrace, more than one cam- 
paign of education will be necessary. In fact, it will re- 
quire years of steady and persevering educational drill to 
arrive at the beau ideal of this intelligent commission, 
but it is the only sure road to success ; and tho it will in- 
volve much weary plodding, the goal once attained, the 
fatigue and hardship endured will be amply rewarded. 

Wherever this method of arbitration has had a fair 
trial, it has worked like acharm. The Stock Exchange 
affords one of the best examples of its talismanic power. 
Misunderstandings are settled by this association with- 
out expense, sometimes in a few minutes or a few hours, 
that would drag their weary length along from one to 
two or three years, at great expense and incalculable 
vexation, if they were taken into a court of law. Iam, 
therefore, in favor of arbitration, not only in labor dis- 
putes, but in others where criminal proceedings are not 
an absolute necessity. 

If all labor unions were the same in practice as most of 
them are in theory, they would be among the most 
beneficent institutions of the country. In proof of this 
I will quote a sentence or two from the constitution of 
the one in question : 

‘*The order, while pledged to conservative methods, will 
protect the humblest of its members in every right he can 
justly claim, but no intemperate demand or unreasonable 
propositions will be entertained. Corporations will not be 
permitted to treat the organization better than the organ- 
ization will treat them. A high sense of honor must be 
the animating spirit, and even-handed justice the end 
sought to be obtained, that the service may be incalculably 
improved, and that the necessity for strike and lockout, 
boycott and black list, alike disastrous to employer and em- 
ployed, and a perpetual menace to the welfare of the public, 
will forever disappear.”’ 

These are noble sentiments clothed in appropriate 
words and earnestly meant; but it is noteworthy that in 
the same constitution there is not a word to be found im- 
posing punishment or any kind of discipline for infringe- 
ment or violation of these sentiments by the members 
themselves. This the Commission very properly desig- 
nates ‘‘a grievous omission.” Unfortunately, such 
omissions are frequent, and will be so until a more 
thorough education in the science of economics shall 
correct them. 

Iam nowcalled upon to answer the question, ‘‘ Should 
associations of employers organize to meet the demands 
made by the labor unions?” It is difficult tc answer this 
question in full without many qualifications ; but it would 
seem that if any considerable number of labor associa- 
tions are united, that unless the employers are also sim- 
ilarly united, the principle of arbitration could not be 
placed on an equitable basis or have a fair trial. In the 
case of managers of railroads there is a special difficulty 
about this. They are not authorized, it seems, by their 
charters, to form corporations or associations to fix rates 
for services and wages. Such privileges, it appears, 
must emanate from the same power that granted the 
charters. 

The most important question connected with unions 
and strikes, however, was developed in its most glaring 
monstrosity in the Brooklyn trolley strike. There the 
poor public were the innocent victims for weeks of the 
quarrel which they had no hand in provoking, and were 
exposed to exhausting fatigue and the inclemency of the 
weather from which, no doubt, many died, while there 
were several outbreaks of riot and consequent bloodshed. 
Such distress, disgrace and violence might have been 
averted by timely arbitration. 

The term compulsvry arbitration is frequently used, 
but that seems to be a misnomer, as compulsion and 
arbitration appear to be contradictions in terms ; but the 
blame for refusal to arbitrate should be placed, and pun- 
ished in some manner. Otherwise arbitration would be 
afarce. It is difficult to designate the kind of punish- 
ment that should be meted out to the offender, but it 
should be ample to protect the public in the enjoyment 
of the privileges and necessities to be derived from the 
charters which they have granted for any specific pur- 
pose. ea 

On many of these questions wise legislation is indis- 
pensable, entirely dissociated from the lobby and the 
‘“‘ black cavalry”; but on this division of the subject I 
have neither the time nor the capacity to enter. 

In conclusion I would say, without partiality, to both 
employer and employed, never say ‘‘ there is nothing to 
arbitrate ;” until the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose shall render its decision, 

New York City. 


THE SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. 





BY ALEXANDER JONAS, 





What is commonly called the Socialistic Party first 
made its appearance in New York in 1868, when the 
Board of Administration of the International Labor 
Party, originated by Carl Marx, came to the great me- 
tropolis and started an organization. In 1874 what is 
now known under the naine of the Socialist Labor 
Party was started, and since that time that name has 
been applied to all similar organizations started through- 
out the United States. 

The platform of t's party, which exists in Europe as 
well as in this country, is about the same in alli places, 
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the only modifications growing out of local causes. It 
is not necessary, for instance, for us to fight in this 
country for the freedom of the press, which we have. 

Abroad, our party is strongest in Germany where, at 
the last election, its members, out of a total vote of 
7,000,000, cast 2,000,000. Each election shows that it has 
steadily increased 1m strength since 1864, when only 200 
votes were cast. 

In the United States we would not claim more than 
6,000 or 7,000 enlisted members, but our vote has 
steadily increased. In 1888 it was 2,068; in 1890, 
13,331 ; in 1892, 21,157 ; in 1894, 33,133. We are strong- 
est in the New EnglandStates. In the recent election in 
Rhode Island, where the organization by many was not 
supposed to exist, we polled 1,700 votes out of 43,000. In 
New York City we have an average vote of about 8,000, 
which is constantly increasing. The last election, which 
was peculiar because it was on the lines of reform, 
showed our strength, The Populist vote was cut down 
to 1,100, and such a strong party of principles like the 
fanatical Prohibitionists, were cut down to about 2,000, 
losing. about sixty per cent. of their strength. Our 
party did not lose, but sustained its vote of the year 
before. 

As a political party we represent the workingmen. 
Formerly, especially in English-speaking countries, the 
trades unions were the representative bodies of labor. 
They were organized on economic principles. They 
fought for higher wages, fewer hours, etc., through 
strikes and boycotts. But since the whole machinery of 
the States, especially in this country more than anywhere 
else in the world, is now in the possession of the so-called 
ruling classes, it is absolutely necessary to conquer the 
State and Government politically. As long as such prog- 
ress is being made in the invention of machinery, there is 
no doubt that purely economic organizations, like trades 
unions, will not be sufficient to better the condition of 
labor generally, One reason is because there is always a 
large reserve army of the unemployed ; another reason is 
because the judiciary, the executive bodies of the cities 
—the police, the militia and the regular army—are all 
the servants and agents of the ruling classes. We know 
what has been done during the last two years in Chicago, 
Buffalo and Brooklyn. Without an exception, in every 
instance the executive po” -:of the State has been used 
against the workingman. - i‘his has been done to such an 
extent that State rights have been ignored in Chicago, 
when Attorney-General Oiney—a servant of the railway 
companies, appointed through the influence of Mr. Pull- 
man—induced President Cleveland to send United States 
troops to Chicago to put down the strike. 

Hence we believe that through our party organization 
we must conquer the State. It mustbe remembered that 
trades unions of all kinds, up to acertain time, were 
successful, and in themselves were sufficient to better 
the condition of the working people, especially in Eag- 


jJand. But when the time came for capitalistic produc- 


tion—i. e., enterprises carried forward with a great 
amount of capital on a large scale—then it was impossi- 
ble for the workingmen to fight for their rights with any 
hope of success. Formerly, a strike against a single em- 
ployer could be fought by the whole trade organized in 
asingle Union. To-day, if the capitalist is attacked by 
his workingmen, the whole body of bosses in his partic- 
ular trade unite and refuse to give in, as has been done 
by the railroad companies, the boss bakers, the tailors (in 
the case of the cloakmakers), and soon, They all com- 
bine and say : ‘°No matter what it may cost us we will 
not give in.” Of course, having more money than the 
workingmen, they can protect themselves against the 
employés. 

That would not be possible in the same degree if the 
officials of the State did not, at the same time, fight the 
workingmen. A boycott, in this State, has been declared, 
not by law but by a decision of a judge, to be a felony. 
In 1886 Judge Barrett sent men to prison for five years 
for ‘‘ boycotting,” aterm, by the way quite new, and im- 
ported from Ireland. In the Penal Code there is a para- 
graph which says that the uniting of men to raise their 
wages shall not be considered a conspiracy. Judges, 
however, decide as they please, and, almost without ex- 
ception, against the workingmen. When all the forces 
of the State and cities are in the hands of the capitalists, 
it shows that economic organizations like trades unions 
are no longer sufficient for the working people, and that 
they must unite as a class, as a party. 

Nor can political corruption be cured under the present 
social system ; the reason is that it is an organization of 
class interests. Corruption in political life isan out- 
growth of the capitalistic mode of conducting business. 
What is business but a series of dishonest maneuvers, 
where it is each one for himself and the Devil for the 
hindmost? If men go into politics it is as a business; 
they want to make all they can. If they goiato politics 
it is only another kind of business, where they attempt 
to make all the money they can; they are not caring for 
the interests of the people. 

To remedy the present economic evils the Socialistic 
Labor Party believes in the establishment of what they 
call the Co operative Commenwealth. We do not want 
what is known as State Socialism. We do not want the 
Government of to-day to take us in hand and dictate to 
us where and how we shall work. The form of gov- 
ernment as it is now will die out in the course of time. 
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The questions of law and of administration,in the sense in 

which they are used to-day, will have no part in the future 
state of society. We describe our plan from the stand- 
point of to-day ; but it is not possible to give the details 
of the scheme that may be in force twenty-five or fifty 
years hence. 

If you look back twenty-five years and note the revo- 
lution that has actually taken place in the economic 
world from the introduction of new inventions, you will 
see how idle it is to make any predictions. But the basis 
of this great movement will be the organization of the 
producing trades in mines, agriculture, commerce, etc. 
Each trade would, in some way, select a foreman. They 
will come together just as the Chamber of Commerce 
does to-day, and they will agree as to the quantity and 
quality of the different kinds of productions to be placed 
on the market. The men who will have most to say 
about these matters will be men who understand their 
business ; that will mark an important difference be- 
tween now and then. Now, the common people, as we 
may call them, do not understand anything about the 
needs of the Government. They vote for personal rea- 
sons, or because they are Democrats or Republicans. 
They do not elect their representatives from knowledge 
of their ability. But, in the other scheme, if I am a 
shoemakeér in a factory, 1 know my business; and so 
with a miner, a farmer,a clerk, Each man, knowing 
his business, knows of the ability of the men around 
him who will be selected to control the work. When 
they vote for them, they will have a full knowledge of 
what they are. 

That is the basis of the co-operative commonwealth. 
There will be no single bosses to take the greater share 
of the product in the shape of money, or whatever it 
may be, but everybody will get what he is worth, after 
deducting for general expenses. The single worker, no 
matter what field he occupies, will get what he actually 
produces. 1 once prepared some statistics according to 
the Census of 1880, of the manufacture of agricultural 
implements in the United States. According to those 
figures about 9,000 large and small factories existed in 
the country. The workingmen received per head, per 
day, not quite a dollar, and all the bosses made, on an 
average, about $35,000 per year, some more, some less. 
This is after deducting the losses so that the questions 
of risk, bankruptcy, etc., do not come in; that is the net 
result. Now, if society were organized as a co-operative 
commonwealth, these thousands of bosses would not ex- 
ist. The workers would exist, but there would be no 
competition between these thousands of bosses. That 
means there would be no waste of labor and no over- 
production. Why is there overproduction? Because 
these thousands of bosses do not know the needs of the 
one market; they only know their small circle of custom- 
ers, and they go on and workand manufacture until sud- 
denly there is a business crash. It is shown that a great 
deal more, than is necessary has been produced ; that 
overproduction means, of course, waste of labor. 

In the Society of the Commonwealth that condition 
would not exist because, if you consider these thousands 
of firms as one firm, you know exactly the amount of 
orders that come in. There is no other concern in that 
trade. So many thousands of agricultural implements 
are wanted, they are ordered and they are produced, I 
calculated at that time that if this one manufacture was 
carried on as a co-operative trade—not as a dozen socie- 
ties, but as one corporation—that each workman on the 
average would receive more than $1,500 as his share of 
the profits. 

I believe that time will be the standard for measuring 
the amount of wages that a man shouldhave. Skillisan 
element that is of certain moment ; but if a man cannot 
do more than work seven or eight hours diligently, then 
his ability is of that certain amount for the whole mass 
of product. One man works in a mine; another is a 
bookkeeper, but each works his eight hours ; and it seems 
to me that justice requires that the working hour shall 
be the standard for distributing the products of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth. But that is a question for the 
future. 

We simply say that under the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, where there are no bosses, no millionaires, mate- 
rial misery will not and cannot exist. People will then 
be educated to a higher scientific standard. That being 
the case, we can leave the minor questions to a society 
that is well off and well educated, and not living asuper- 
ficial life as it is to-day. Then everybody will havea good 

education, and everybody will know that he has an 
opportunity of making his living by producing moder- 
ately, leaving him enough time for other employments 
that his tastes may lead him to. It is not necessary to 
speculate on the minor details. We may speculate 
to-day as to the use of electricity fifty years hence. That 
is speculative, nothing practical. If we can prove that 
the Co-operative Commonwealth will actually secure the 
material welfare of every member of society and, in con- 
sequence of that, a good education for every man and 
woman, then the question is simply this: How better 
can the problem of our society, with its millionaires with 
too much, and its thousands who do not have the common 
necessaries of life, be solved? 

Again, according to the Census of 1880, there is so 
much wealth in this country that, even to-day, under 
the anarchical method of production, nobody need starve 
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if there were organization. It is there shown that the 
wealth of the United States is such that if it could be 
evenly divided among the inhabitants, men, women and 
children, the value of about $800 could be bestowed upon 





each head. I am not speaking of money, that is a - 


medium of exchange; I mean cultivated soil, houses, 
clothing, carpets, pictures, everything that has a value. 
So a family of five persons in 1880, if the wealth of the 
country were divided evenly (which we do not need, I 
only give that as an illustration showing the amount of 
wealth), would be in possession of the nice little fortune 
of $4,000. The Census of 1890 shows that this wealth 
has increased not only in proportion, but even per capita. 
It amounted to over $62,000,000 in 1890, which means 
about $1,000 per head. 

Some may say: ‘‘ That is all right, but it is impossible 
that everybody should be well off ; there must be rich 
and poor.” But the last-named figures show that even 
under the present detrimental and wasteful system of 
production, in 1880, and even more in 1890, the people 
could be generally well off on the average, without being 
rich. Under our Commonwealth, with the same ameunt 
of work, probably double that amount of wealth could 
have been created in the same time. 

It is a fact that cannot be disputed that there is enough 
wealth to-day to make everybody comfortable who has 
got work. As a political party, we know thatour reform 
cannot be accomplished in a day or two; but we always 
keep this main principle before the eyes of the working 
people, allowing no other questions to overshadow it. 
We are practical Christians. The Churches have been 
preaching for two thousand years, but only preaching. 
They do not try to shape institutions in such a way that 
it is possible for people to live according to Christian 
ideas. It is of no use to preach to men who are starving. 
A man who is working moderately without exhausting 
himself, who has time to gratify his tastes for culture 
and amusement, finds it easy to be virtuous, But if 
you are starving and don’t know how to feed your chil- 
dren, you will take bread at the first opportunity ; and 
you would be right. As for the over-rich, they are so 
blasted with ennui that they do not know how to enjoy 
life. 

No social, political or economic question can be solved 
under the present system of society. We have hada 
a great ‘‘reform” election, but it has not done anything, 
It is simply a change of men and a comparatively pure 
government for a short time; that is all. As I said 
before, men of both parties go iato politics as a business. 

In mercantile life, if I start a store I must try and run 
opposition to my competitors, try to break them down by 
making false representations to the public, by sending 
out my agents to cut down prices, selling poorer goods, 
etc. I cannot do otherwise. Even a manufacturer who 
would like to be a humanitarian, cannot give ten per 
cent. more wages to his workman than his neighbor, be- 
cause he cannot stand the competition. 

In a public discussion I had some time since with a 
clergyman on the social question, he argued that we 
must try and move the heart of man, try to change his 
brutal and seltish instincts. Our theory is that human 
interests govern, I suggested that he preach to his con- 
gregation, urging the employers to shorten the hours of 
labor and increase the wages of their men. I argued 
that he could not reach the hearts of those employers to 
the extent of inducing them to raise wages ten per cent. 

The difference between our school and the so-called 
spiritual school is this: We say first comes the matter, 
then comes what they call the spirit. The material basis 
of society is the foundation of spiritual perfection. It is 
curious to study the revolution wrought by the invention 
of Whitney’s cotton gin. That made slavery pay. Be- 
fore that, by hand labor, it took a day’s work to separate 
a pound of cotton. Cotton did not.pay. The South was 
impoverished ; people emigrated to other countries ; then 
came Whitney’s invention, and slavery paid. This had 
the effect of changing the whole structure of human 
affairs—politics, science, religion, literature. By the 
terms of the Constitution the importation of slaves was 
to stop in 1808, because slavery no longer paid. The 
founders of the Constitution had higher views, but that 
idea was at the bottom of the amendment. Religion was 
affected ; the Presbyterian Church divided on the ques- 
tion. Science came in, and claimed that Negroes were 
only animals. The press of the country was divided. 

This simply proves how material interests are at the 
bottom of everything—vice, virtue, science, religion. In 
the Co-operative Commonwealth the interest of one will 
be the concern of all in opposition to the principle of 
to-day where the interest of one is his interest and is 
contrary to the interest of others. The new Common- 
wealth will unite that mass of men that the churches of 
all denominations have been working for, for years, in 
vain. 

It is said that we must not speak of the word ‘ classes,” 
but we cannot help doing so. The small farmers repre- 
sent a small class, the industrial element is a certain 
class, and these interests are antagonistic. The capital- 
ists and the employés, they are certain classes with sep- 
arate interests. The interest of the employer is to give 
as little as possible tothe workingmen, and compel them 
to work as long as possible; and the workingmen are 
just opposite in interest, They want to have as much 
wages as possible, and work as few hours as they can, 
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It is foolish to say that there are no classes. There ig no 
caste here as there is in India or in Europe ; but prac. 
tically under the present social system the whole public 
consists of certain classes with different interests. 

Some of the members of the Socialist Labor Party do 
not favor the plan of municipal or governmental owner. 
ship of railroads. They say that the workmen would be 
paid better than they are now, and, perhaps, treated 
better; but in Germany, where all the railroads belong 
to the State, they are not carried on in the interests of 
the workingmen. The opponents to this plan argue that 
by it a largeclass of workingmen would be divorced from 
their fellows ; being employed by the Government their 
interests would cease to be identical with other workers, 
They would say: ‘‘ What do we care for their strikes and 
boycotts and efforts to better their condition? we have a 
good position.” 

That is the position taken by some. I hold to a differ- 
ent view. Isay if the plan were adopted it would fur- 
nish the world with an excellent object-lesson, showing 
how the condition of the workmen could be improved, 
and demonstrating how well the community or State 
could carry on a business. This isan advantage which I 
think overshadows the disadvantages about the railroad 
workmen being separated from their fellows. 

New York City. 
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The thirty years since the War have not been years of 
peace. Men who in that time died in the flesh live in 
bronze for valor against Indian hostiles. Nor is this all. 
No portion of the country has been free from civil dis- 
turbance. It has had its cause or pretext in strife be- 
tween organized labor and organized capital. Individ- 
ual labor and individual capital have made no trouble. 
They have not, however, escaped injury. Individual 
labor has been outlawed by organized labor. Individual 
capital has been swallowed up or crowded to the wall by 
organized capital. The labor union and the trust seek 
to extinguish individuality. They periodically add to 
this terrific effort against one another. Cities, counties 
and States are made the battle-ground of these contests. 
The national power has repeatedly been thrown into the 
arena to restore that order which is the greatest right, 
since it is the condition and insurance of all other rights, 
and since without it every wrong is not only made possi- 
ble, but easy. First in all things, Chicago has been the 
theater of the largest conflict of this kind. The later 
outbreaks in lesser cities are only pale reflections of the 
one so intensely carried and so gayly thrown off by the 
American metropolis. 

Interstate peace has not also secured industrial peace. 
Men do not divide on the line of a political union. They 
made up on that in good faith long ago. They do, how- 
ever, divide on the trade-union line and on the trust line; 
and they are dividing by classes, instead of by masses. 
They are contending with the ways of war, but without 
the explicit sanctions and the definite securities of war, 
There are truces between them, but there is no peace. 
The standard of victory flies alternately over either camp, 
but .the spirit of reconciliation which keeps the peace 
between the States is nowhere apparent among these 
wrangling rivals. Any cessation of hostilities beuween 
them can be accurately measured. It lasts just long 
enough to enable the two aides to recruit their forces or 
their strength, or to make or to find a new reason for 
another wrestle. The nationis getting to be incredulous 
of any remedy for these outbreaks except force or social- 
ism. Yet this was meant to be asystem of consent, not 
of force, and a country in which government was made 
for man, not man for government. A government of 
force is not difficult or complex, The purse can easily 
be hung on the sword to buy the armies that will sustain 
the State. The instinct of order and preservation will 
work with sucha plan anywhere, But that was not the 
kind of government which the mind of Washington or 
of Lincoln or of Lee had in view. It would mark the 
failure of the American experiment. Nor would social- 
ism bear any other meaning. Socialism is the reverse of 
republicanism, It is thedenial of democracy. Our Fed- 
deral scheme rests on capable manhood, on the capacity 
of man for his own government as aman and on the 
capability of men to choose agents to do for them in 
common what few things they cannot so well do for 
themselves severally. Between the forcible preservation 
of industrial peace by centralization and the extinction 
of personal responsibility and stimulus by socialism the 
nation should not be required to choose. Yet nothing is 
more certain than the fact that this people will not for 
another generation be willing to swing like a pendulum 
between the striker with his club and the soldier with 
his bayonet, between the labor union with its riots, and 
the trust monopolies with the national army that con- 
quers a respite for them in the name of order. A quiet, 
safe and orderly government men will have, whether it 
be one of force or consent, one of liberty or of socialism. 

In final analysis, the statement can be made, that the 
trade union is the socialism of labor and the trust is the 
socialism of capital. In the trade union the individual 
withers and the walking delegate is more and more, 
while the committee is supreme, In the trust, the in- 
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dividual is effaced by the board of control. Both claim 
a right to determine important matters which the fathers 
and founders of this Government let alone. The trade 
union decrees wages, hours and numbers of employés, as 
well ashow many persons a year shall be permitted to 
learn its trade anywhere. The trust claims to decree the 
outpat of univeral necessaries from the coal fields of the 
East to the wheat fields of the West, and allots its gains 
among those whom it pays to be idle, as well as among 
those whom it lets work. The point of conflict 
between these two socialistic forces is the wage. To 
restrict production is to restrict labor. That means 
a living rate for a short time and no rate for the 
rest of the time or a low rate all the time. In the same 
way, the trade union in leveling up a universal wage 
would level down all wage earning capacity to a uniform 
plane, and in restricting the number permitted to learn a 
trade would embargo capacity, arrest development, 
and put human faculty, like a judgment debtor, on the 
limits. The trade union has thus had to fight not only 
the trust, but unorganized labor as well. Invariably the 
two have been too much for the one, but the turmoil 
raised has been as much as the Government can stand 
and more than the people feel they can long endure. The 
experiment of organizing alllabor has been too much for 
force or for persuasion. 

It is well that it has been, for otherwise labor would 
be controlled by a mixed oligarchy which would itself be 
controlled by a despotism of the coarsest mind of the 
number. It is well that labor organizations have been 
unable to bring about concerted action among them- 
selves. The interest of one may be the concern of all in 
any single organization ; but the interest of one organi- 
zation cannot be made the concern of all organizations 
without destroying all the checks and balances of life as 
wellas of government. The organization of all labor 
would bury manhood under machinehood. The embarka- 
tion of all labor, so organized, on a universal sympathet- 
ic strike, would be universal organized idleness. That 
would be the prelude and the cause of systematic crime 
ona scale scarcely less large. The attempted promotion 
of the wage by universal cessation from earning it would 
substitute a war on property for productive industry. 
That would demit the race to its original savagery. The 
Utopia of the anarchist would duplicate the prehistoric 
barbarism of the age when stealth was the sole defense 
of the weak and slaughter the pastime of the strong. A 
city that vindicated law by hanging anarchists who 
translated creed into conduct cannot exaggerate the serv- 
ice it did to civilization. Civilization also preserves it- 
self by the failure of organization to control all labor 
and by the steady refusal of the highest labor organiza- 
tions to make defensive and offensive alliance with unions 
that have nothing in common with them. The trained 
brain of the engineer will not make itself the servant of 
the raw mentality that suffices for merely manual forms 
of work. The top may wish the bottom well, but it does 
not propose to put the bottom on top, to prove the fact. 
In this sanity of self-interest is the security of the present 
and of the future from the abuses and the excesses of the 
organization tendency in labor. 

Trust socialism envelops a kernel of danger not less 
real merely because moresubtle, The basic fact of labor 
is strength, The passionate expression of strength is 
force. The brutal form of force is violence. The basic 
fact of capital is money. The essential power of money 
is purchase. The objects organized capital would pur- 
chase are exclusive privileges at the expense of general 
rights and effective protection against the natural resent- 
ment at exclusive privileges. Such privileges and pro- 
tections are had in boughten laws. Laws are bought 
from purchased legislators or made for trusts by trust 
Representatives and trust Senators, A country intimi- 
dated by its labor is not worse than a country corrupted 
by its wealth. Open war on property as robbery is not 
worse than secret appraisal of legislation as a commod- 
ity. Bribery asa canker is as fatal to virtue as violence 
is to the order which is the guaranty of liberty. The 
mob and the plutocrat are the equally malign enemies 
of the State. Even better the swift ruin of the prole- 
tariat than the slow poison of the sale of law. 

Undergirding, overarching, preserving and worsening 
the labor trust and the money trust stands the spoils 
trust. If what belongs to the people be usurped for 
party the machining of politics should excite no more 
surprise and no less apprehension than the machining of 
labor or of capital, The political boss will deal with the 
labor boss who has a cause to sell and with the trust boss 
seeking laws to buy. The degradation of politics to 
demagogy and of law making to monopoly making natu- 
rally follows. This need not be detailed, The infernal 
evil which has slain two Presidents and reduced more 

than six times that number to immoral nothingness and 
which has shamed and stained States and cities without 
number, preceded all labor trusts and all money trusts, 
and has drawn the infamy of a new life from both. The 
destruction of that devil would show that the two others 
could not long survive it. All of the duties of peace are 
really comprehended in the purification of politics, for 
on that turns the freedom of labor and the rating of 
manhood above money—the estimate of wealth by 
worth, not of worth by wealth. The political boss is the 
ultimate of a political socialism which effaces political 
individuality. He hasan affinity with the effacement of 
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industrial and business individuality. Yet individuality 
is so necessary to America that revolutions restore it 
in politics, the bayonet re-establishes it in riots and 
strikes, and panics and bankruptcies give it play in 
business, Individuality, another name for independence 
and for freedom, may be for a while overborne ; but it is 
indestructible, as governments and social system are not. 
The problem before us is to harmoniza American labor, 
American capital and American politics with this inde- 
structible principle, for it is certain to survive and with- 
out it, they are certain to go to the limbo of earlier re- 
publics and of earlier civilizations, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROFIT SHARING, 
BY WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER. 





Any change in the methods of conducting the preduct- 
ive and distributive business in the world to be success- 
ful and generally adopted, must first and last have in it 
that which will tend to lessen the cost of such produc- 
tion or distribution. However desirable profit sharing 
may appear to us from other points of view, this is the 
essential principle upon which its success or failure de- 
pends. Unless the employer increases the efficiency of 
his labor under the profit-shariag plan to at least the ex- 


tent of the profits so paid to his labor, he should not, as_ 


a business proposition, adopt it. If, however, the reverse 
is true and he increases the efficiency of his labor to an 
extent greater than the amount so paid toit, itis as in- 
cumbent upon him to adopt the profit-sharing plan as it 
is to put in an improved piece of machinery, remember- 
ing also, that it is the first who in adopting improved 
methods secures the greatest reward. If profit sharing 
can show that where it is honestly and considerately ad- 
ministered, it is the means of developing in the employé 
that feeling of self-interest in his labor which will tend 
to secure the same thoughtful and honest efforts as tho 
he were working for himself, then it has demonstrated 
its right of being, as the main claim of the employer is 
that the root of existing troubles lies in the fact that the 
employé takes no interest in his workand has no con- 
sideration for his employer’s property or welfare. 

Now, how can profit sharing prove its ability to pro- 
duce this change in the employé’s feelings? If it can be 
shown in a manufacturing establishment continuing un- 
der the same management, even down to practically the 
same foremen of departments, that since profit sharing 
has been introduced, strikes and labor troubles are un- 
known, where before they were common ; that the waste 
of material has been reduced one-half ; that the number 
of employés leaving the employ, or being discharged for 
cause during the year has been reduced to one-third the 
number so doing prior to the adoption of the system, and 
that the actual labor cost of manufacture, including in 
such cost, the amount of money paid to employés as the 
profit sharing dividend, has been lowered, then we think 
profit-sharing will be justified in glaiming that it has 
supplied that motive to self-interest in the employe’s 
work, which is now admitted to be so sadly lacking. 

It was during the year 1886 that the Knights of Labor 
began to assume such prominence, and employés in 
manufacturing establishments throughout the country 
became more or less restless. During that year the firm 
of Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers, Cincinnati, 
had in their various departments no less than fourteen 
different strikes, having at different times from eleven to 
one hundred and fourteen of their employés quit work in 
a body, and for all sorts of trivial causes. They were 
continually at the expénse of breaking in new people, and 
the question was one of constant anxiety. After consid- 
erable hesitation, it was decided to put into force a plan 
of profit sharing and to secure, if possible, some relief 
from these troubles. , It was decided to allow asa portion 
of the expense of manufacturing, a reasonable salary to 
each active member of the firm, and to divide the 
remainder of the net profits between the firm and the 
employés in the proportion that the labor cost of produc- 
tion bere to the total cost of production. In other words, 
if the sales were $100,000 and the net profits, after 
deducting the salaries of the firm, $10,000, then the total 
cost of production would be $90,000. Assuming that the 
amount paid for wages was $20,000, then the $10,000 of 
profit would be divided, seven-ninths to thé firm and 
two-ninths to the employés. 

The proposition when made to the employés was 
accepted in a half-hearted way and without any belief 
upon their part that it would be of material benefit to 
them. At the end of the first six months a dividend of 
11 per cent, upon the wages was declared. During the 
next six months there was evidence that some of the 
employés were beginning to take a little interest in the 
working of the plan, and in order to encourage them and 
to reprimand those who did not take an interest, the plan 
was adopted of dividing the employés into four classes, 
the first class getting double the regular dividend and 
including those who showed unmistakable signs of appre- 
ciation of the fact that it was incumbent upon them to 
help make the profits. The second class received the 
regular dividend and included the bulk of the employés. 
The third class were those who did not evince much 
interest in the plan and whose dividend was one-half the 
regular amount. The fourth class were those who for 
cause were cut out of any dividend at all. They continued 
working under this plan for two years, by which time 
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they had managed to weed out the majority of those who 
took no interest in their work, and since then have had 
only two classes, those who share and those who do not. 
The total amount of profit-sharing dividend is not affected 
by the number of those sharing. If for any reason we 
are compelled to decline allowing an employé to partici- 
pate, his share is divided among the others. 

This, briefly, is the plan under which The Procter & 
Gamble Co. are to-day working. In the year 1887, the 
first year in which the plan was in operation, they had 
three strikes during the first six months, Since that time 
they have had absolutely no labor trouble. We believe 
it would be impossible to foment any such trouble among 
their employés now. As an illustration of how they feel, 
we might mention that it has occurred frequently, that 
where some troublesome fellow has tried to produce dis- 
satisfaction, the men themselves will come to the fore- 
men and tell them ail the details of it and suggest. that 
the man be discharged. The old feelings of discontent 
and distrust have been replaced by that of mutual inter- 
est. 

The class of labor employed in the soap factory is of 

the most ordinary unskilled kind. Over 85 per cent. of 
our employés earn $1.50 a day or less. This class of 
labor is the kind that most frequently shifts from place 
to place and is the class which of necessity you must fre- 
quently change. We are at the moment without exact 
tigures relative to the proportion of employé3s who would 
continue for a year in the factories prior to 1887, but we 
think it a conservative estimate to say that one-half of 
the employés were replaced each year by new men. 
Last year, out of over 600 employés, we had six who 
left or were discharged for cause. Three of these were 
girls who were married, and two of them were men 
whom we discharged for being in a drunken fight, even 
tho not in working hours. The sixth employé left for 
some reason which we do not know. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the advantage of beinz able to re- 
tain the employés year after year. Even tho the labor is 
unskilled, it takes some time to break in a new man so 
that he is as efficient as one whois familiar with the 
work to be done. 

It is very difficult to determine exactly what propor- 
tion of the labor saving that has been effected in our 
factories since the profit-sharing plan has been in force 
is due directly to the profit-sharing plan, and what is due 
to improved machinery and methods of manufacture. 
Our labor cost of manufacture, including a 12 per cent. 
profit-sharing dividend upon the wages for the year 
1894, was 63 per cent. of what it was during the year 
1886, and this in spite of the fact that the average rate 
of wages in 1894 was a trifle over 12 per cent. higher 
than in 1886, Figuring conservatively and throwing all 
questionable items against profit sharing, they estimate 
that the improved methods of manufacture are responsi- 
ble for 28 per cent. of the 37 per cent. shown, leaving as 
a net result to the credit of profit sharing, a saving equal 
to 9 per cent. plus the 12 per cent. increased wages or 
21 per cent. cheaper labor cost of manufacture under the 
profit-sharing system. 

As to the saving in material, this also is a difficult 
question to determine. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to keep accurate accounts of saving under this head. 
We can instance, however, one thing which shows how 
the profit-sharing plan works. One of the principal 
sources of waste in the factories is due to the waste of 
scraps and small pieces of soap by allowing them to fall 
upon the floor and become trampled under foot. This 
dirty soap used to accumulate so rapidly that it was 
necessary to work over the accumulation every two or 
three weeks. Now it takes three or four months to accu- 
mulate a sufficient quantity to be rehandled. The effect 
of saving by the employés can also be seen in the general 
air of tidiness and cleanliness about the factories. 

There is no question that in The Procter & Gamble 
Co.’s factory profit sharing has done more than answer 
the questions propounded above, and the tendency has 
been, wherever possible, to extend this same profit-shar- 
ing principle, and to encourage more and more the spirit 
that it has started among the employés. This has been 
done by having employés become interested in the stock 
of the company, trying to induce them to put their sav- 
ings into the business for which they are working, so 
that all their interests shall be in one place. As an. in- 
stance of the willingnéss of the employés to bind them- 
selves more closely to their work, we would mention 
that after the last semiannual profit-sharing dividend, 
the employés subscribed for $5,250 worth of the common 
stock of the company. 

While the profit-sharing plan is to-day working so 
smoothly and profitably to the interests of the capital 
invested in the business, yet it must not be assumed that 
it came to this state without any drawbacks or disheart- — 
ening circumstances, The employés of the company 
were of the ordinary type of day laborors, ignorant and 
suspicious ; and it wasonly by absolute fairness and jus- 
tice in ruling upon all claims and allowances to be made 
for them, that the management has succeeded in fully 
gaining their confidence. We do not think that any per- 
son who will adopt the profit-sharing plan need expect 
that it will pay its own way for the first two years ; but 
after that, if the employer will do his share of it and 
treat the employés with consideration and with an effort 
to show appreciation for any attempts they may make, 
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even tho misguided, to improve the work of their de- 
partment, we feel assured that the ultimate outcome can 
oniy be to the more firm establishment of the system. 
It is by no means an uncommon occurrence now for the 
employés of The Procter & Gamble Co. to show decided 
interest in the character of the goods being shipped, tak- 
ing especial pride and pains in those in which they as- 
sume that the larger profit is made. They will call the 
attention of the foreman to little questions as to quality 
of the different brands of soap manufactured, showing 
plainly a desire upon their part that they shall do their 
share in seeing that nothing goes out from the factories 
which would tend to injure the demand for the products 
of their labor. 

These results have been obtained during a period of 
time when the feeling between employer and employé 
generally has been strong and bitter. The spirit of bit- 
terness had already developed in the Procter & Gamble 
factories, showing that there was nothing peculiar to 
their management that would exempt them from the 
same troubles so many others have had, and have been 
obtained not at any cost of profits to the capital invested, 
but at an actual increase of profits to the capital. All 
that was done was to allow the employé an opportunity 
to save money for himself. He did it and more. 

We have never been forced to meet the question, What 
would be done in the event that no profits were earned 
or thata loss was incurred? We have told our employés 
that we would not expect them to share in any losses. 
We feel that even in the event of a year’s business show- 
ing a loss, it would be an injustice to ask them to bear 
any proportion of it beyond the loss they already sus- 
tained during the year by giving the increased efforts 
and care for which they receive no recompense. 

Cincinnati, O. 


HOW THE POORER WORKING PEOPLE LIVE. 





BY ALVAN F, SANBORN, 





At4 A.M. nothing is stirring but cats and milk teams. 
In between the rumblings and the yawlings there is a 
great silence. Light is just beginning to break. 

At 4:30 Barney Quirk’s chanticleer—faithful monoga- 
mist perforce, inasmuch as Barney keeps but asingle hen 
—crows his first crow. He is answered by another 
chanticleer a block away. Pigeons light in the street and 
eat diligently, taking advantage of this their only oppor- 
tunity in the day to feed undisturbed by children. Soon 
smoke begins to issue from the chimneys, showing that 
breakfast is being prepared under roof. 

It is 4:45 when the first person appears out-of-doors— 
Tom Fitzgerald, lame, bent and haggard, known as 
‘*Lame Tom.” He lights his clay pipe on the doorstep, 
and hobbles reluctantly away to work, earlier than 
others, probably, because his bad leg makes walking 
slower. 

At five o’clock the stores have taken down their shut- 
ters,and shawl- wrapped women are getting breakfast sup- 
plies from them, Occasionally a shawl disapp2ars around 
a corner; when it reappears it shelters a pitcher of beer. 
A lean, chalky, bare-legged, twelve-year-old girl crawls 
along with a milk can, Other pipe-smoking laborers are 
starting to work. There is more and more smoke from 
more and more chimneys. The sizzling of frying fat is 
heard on every side ; the combined odor of smoke and 
cooking is generally diffused. 

At 5:30 some of the women who have secured work for 
the day are leaving, and by six the newsboys have gone 
for the morning papers. The tiniest boys and girls, stiff, 
shivering and sleepy-eyed, are doing errands at the 
stores. Talk has swollen to an audible buzz. 

Until seven o’clock the exit of men, women and 
children goes steadily on. Then there is a lull of half an 
hour, at the end of which a few nattily dressed young 
women and cigaret-smoking young men pass out to.gen- 
teel pursuits. 

At 8:30 the first huckster appears. ‘‘ Potatoes, twenty 
cents a peck! Tomatoes, five cents a quart! Four 
quarts for fifteen cents !"—this is the opening cry. Mrs, 
Griffin is the only person to respond; she takes three 
quarts of tomatoes. 

‘“‘Milk! Fresh-skimmed milk—two quarts for five 
cents !” comes next from the driver of a faded red, two- 
‘wheeled cart, drawn by a lean, sorrel horse—a red-bearded 
man who, from his little seat (made out of a piece of a 
bed-spring) nods and smiles in true professional style at 
every woman he can catch sightof. His nods and smiles 
are thrown away, however, upon all but Mrs. Winslow, 
who gives a double order—four quarts—and then, as if 
to be sure of getting her money’s worth, detains him long 
in talk. 

** Apples, fifteen cents a peck! Pears and peaches, five 
cents a dozen!” is the cry of a vender who knows his 
business well. He not only has an apple and a joke for 
every woman who shows interest in his cry, but he 
throws out apples for her children to scramble for. His 


jokes and presents count for more than the smiles of the 
skimmed-milk peddler, and he drives a lively trade. 

Mrs. Timmins haggles for more than fifteen minutes 
with a weary-looking man whose entire business outfit 
consists of a wheelbarrow, a dirty sailcloth, and a single 
bucket of clams; then decides she doesn’t want clams 
anyhow. 
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Mrs. Mulligan, from a third-story window, applies un- 
complimentary epithets to the man below who is selling 
watermelon in five-cent sections. The cause of her anger 
is an overripe section purchased the day before, for 
which the dealer stoutly refuses to refund the money. 
““You picked your own piece,” is bis brief but able de- 
fense. ‘‘I had green ones enough if you’d ’a’ wanted 
’em.” 

In spite of his bad odors the soap-grease man is popu- 
lar. He tickles the children, ogles the young women 
and compliments the old women. His jolly face and his 
cart, littered with bones and bar soap, would be sadly 
missed. 

‘‘ Bananas, all ripe, five cents adozen!” ‘ Haddeck ! 
All alive, nice, fresh haddeck! They’re lovely ; ye see 
the class they are! Haddeck, five cents apiece!” 
‘*Sweet corn! Ten cents a dozen forcorn!” ‘Onions! 
Four quarts for ten cents!” Closer together come the 
cries. A coal seller, a split-wood seller, a Jew notion 
peddler appear. At last the criers are too numerous for 
reco:d, and their mingled cries are almost deafening. 
Strange as it may seem, the people like this daily inva- 
sion of the hucksters—the noise, the movement, the zest 
of the bargaining are all seductive. 

A smart-looking carriage, drawn by a well-groomed 
white horse, a landlord’s equipage, drives up to No. 20, 
anda small boy earns a nickel by holding the horse. 
Two sistersof charity, in the chaste black and white of 
their order, call at several of the houses. A kerosene 
cart, a gayly-painted market wagon, a grocer’s order 
cart and an ice cart come in quick succession. The last 
is a great boon to the children as well as to old Kate 
Reagan (past eighty), who hobbles up to it and scrapes 
out herchip of ice with as much eager glee as the chil- 
dren themselves. 

A straggling line of boys and girls coming from wood- 
hunting turns a corner into the street. To-day’s hunt 
has taken them fully a mile from home, and some are by 
this time staggering under heavy loads. Others are 
drawing the wood on carts, and these are not tired. The 
carts, some of which are home-made, are provided by 
wily parents. They aretoysand tools atonce. By them 
a necessary piece of work is made a real pleasure. 

A load of unchopped kindlings arrives at No. 6. No 
one there has ordered them. Mrs. McIntyre, of No. 5, 
says she ordered them ; but the driver has been sent to 
No. 6, and fears a trick. A hot dispute follows (more or 
less shared in by the neighbors), which is only settled by 
Mrs. McIntyre’s showing the irate driver her receipted 
bill, Two men, one on each side of the stréet, distribute 
fliers of a bargain sale on an adjacent avenue ; the fliers 
are read and discussed while the housework waits. A 
gray-uniformed letter carrier cries out in a loud voice, as 
he passes along, the names of those who have letters. A 
letter is a rare enough thing in a family to be an event; 
consequently pride is flattered by this publicity. 

A black, shiny, covered cart drives to No. 33. Soona 
white roset appears on the doorpost. A child has died. 

A horse falls in a fit at one end of the street, breaking 
his leg. The ambulance is sent for ; but the poor crea- 
ture writhes so with pain that a policeman finishes him 
with a pistol-shot. The ambulance arrives and hurries 
the carcass away. 

As noon approaches, boys and girls are sent away with 
dinner pails and women ‘‘ work the growler.” Onion 
and cabbage odors begin to circulate. The few fathers 
and bread-winning sons who come home to dinner arrive 
about quarter after twelve, bolt the dinners set out for 
them on bare or oilcloth-covered tables, and hurry away 
with freshly lighted pipes, their nooning not being long 
enough for a comfortable after-dinner smoke. Jim 
White, however, of the third floor of No. 11, somehow 
finds time to play a couple of tunes on his cornet. . 

The afternoon is quieter than the forenoon, because 
there are fewer hucksters. Those who do come, however, 
are more insistent, offering rare bargains in their zeal to 
sell out and get home. Skimmed milk that was two 
quarts for five cents in the forenoon, becomes three 
quarts for five, ‘‘haddecks” at five cents, two for five, 
tomatoes at four quarts for fifteen, four for ten, and so 
on. 

So many women are in sight, it would seem that all 
must be. They are in the windows, on the doorsteps, 
on the curbstones ; a few braiding rags, shelling peas, 
paring vegetables, the most doing nothing with their 
hands, much with their tongues, flashing joke and chaff 
and blackguardism across from window to window, side- 
walk to sidewalk, and sidewalk to top story. 

A little after four o’clock there is sudden darting of 
children around one of the upper corners of the street. 
The movement is understood by the women, many of 
whom follow less speedily, but not less eagerly—to the 
Police Station a block away, where the police ambulance 
has justarrived. Therethey push and stretch and swear 
in their determination to see the victim. Theshow over, 
they walk slowly back to curbstones and doorsteps and 
windows with a pleasant sensation of satisfied curiosity 
and a new topic of conversation. Nor is it long before 
the same police ambulance is needed in the street itself, 
where a crowd is gathered, quivering with mingled ex- 
citement and mirth to see big Mrs. Delehanty drive her 
poor little husband with the coal shovel. Mr. Delehanty 
is half-paralyzed with fear, and nowonder. As the police 
approach, Mrs. Delehanty is hustled out of sight by 
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her friends and the ambulance is forced to return to the 
station empty. 

There is a decided luli during the supper hour ; aftey. 
ward things grow lively again. Children play boiste;. 
ously in the street, adults of both sexes loaf on the side. 
walks and doorsteps, chattering and laughing loudly, 
Through the open windows of the boldest of the kitchen 
barrooms men and women are seen drinking. 

A few of the more industrious women make into kip. 
dlings the wood brought in by their children during the 
forenoon ; they use the curbstones for blocks and their 
feet for hatchets. The arrival of a hurdy-gurdy not only 
sets the young people dancing, but it stirs the musica] 
talent of the street to emulation. The result is a far 
from harmonious blending of flute, xylophone and tip 
whistle. A hoarse, male vocalist, seated in a third-story 
window, drapes the words of half-a-dozen different songs 
on a single tune, blissfully unconscious of the misfit, 4 
group of children sing and whistle school and concert 
hall melodies with a fair degree of success. 

At ten o’clock an impatient mother shrieks to her 
daughter: ‘I’m going to bed now. If you don’t come 
in right away, you'll stay out all night for all of me, | 
won’t get up to let you in.” The girl’s reckless answer, 
‘*I don’t care,” bodes evil. For half an hour longer she 
loiters in the darkest portion of the street ; then a well. 
dressed man appears, and they go off together. Plainly, 
it is a rendezvous. 

By this time Mrs. Blackwell, who ‘‘ never drinks a 
drop” and who considers herself far superior to her 
neighbors in consequence, “has,” as said neighbors put 
it, ‘‘a talking jagon.” For almost three-quarters of an 
hour she berates her poor husband without seeming to 
take breath. It is to be feared that the self-righteous 
Mrs. Blackwell abuses Mr. Blackwell otherwise than 
with her tongue, for the dramatic crises of her invective 
are invariably accompanied by the sound of a falling ob- 
ject. Mrs. Blackwell’s voice is the last considerable 
noise to persist in the street. Even that is quiet at last ! 


Andover House, Boston. 


THE BROOKLYN TROLLEY STRIKE. 





BY MARTIN J. CONNELLY, 
Master Workman, District Assembly No. 75, Knights of Labor. 





I am asked by the New York INDEPENDENT to tell the 
story of the Brooklyn Trolley Strike. It is an event that 
will certainly long be remembered, for, in some respects, 
it was one of the most remarkable strikes that has ever 
occurred in this country. It was remarkable on account 
of the time it lasted, on account of the issues involved, 
the peculiar financial condition of the railroads, the fail- 
ure of the companies to meet the men in the spirit of 
arbitration, and the attitude of the authorities toward 
the parties to the controversy. 

First, as to the cause of the strike. It was the addi- 
tion of two extra trips a day on nearly all the lines with- 
out extra pay, these trips having been added after elec- 
tricity had beea introduced as the motive power. The 
strain upon the motormen and conductors, in the man- 
agement of the cars under the new system, is very 
great. Few persons know how such work wears upon 4 
man, mentally and physically. There is a greater sense 
of responsibility than there was formerly, when horse- 
power was used. Both motormen and conductors must 
continually look out for accidents. The consequence is 
that the men are not able to work as steadily as they 
did before. They are obliged to lay off for a day, every 
now and then, for rest ; and, in this way, the amount of 
their wages is decreased. This was the condition of 
affairs before the strike, and the same condition exists 
to-day. 

The conductors, motormen and electricians, before the 
strike, demanded of their employers that their pay 
should be increased from $2 to $2.25 a day, and that ten 
hours, within the limits of twelve hours, should consti- 
tute a day’s work. The men directed the attention of 
the companies to the fact that the State provided that 
no day’s work on a surface street railroad shall exceed 
ten hours, to be performed within twelve consecutive 
hours; but the Presidents of the respective companies 
absolutely refused to recognize this legally established 
work day or to pay for it. They insisted that the men 
should run extra trips (‘‘ trippers,” as they are called) at 
will, paying the men at trip rates, on what the men 
claimed was a shallow pretext of accommodating the 
public, The minimum price for any run was fixed at 
$1.50; according to the proposition made by the compa- 

nies, the men would be allowed to earn from forty to 
eighty cents a day. 

Under the law, at the time of the strike, the compa- 
nies were prohibited from running their cars at a rate of 
speed exceeding ten miles an hour within the city limits ; 
but none of them attempted to comply with this provi- 
sion, because the time schedules at their depots compelled 
the motormen to run the cars at a rate of speed aver- 
aging from tifteen to twenty miles an hour. If a man 
failed to make the schedule time he was suspended, and 
sometimes discharged. The men claimed that the hun- 
dreds of fatalities and accidents that had occurred were 
due almost entirely to this selfish policy of the com- 
panies. 








May 2, 1895. 


The strike was ordered by the Executive Board of Dis- 
trict Assembly No. 75, Knights of Labor, and between 
six and seven thousand men failed to report for duty at 
the usual time (between 4 and 5 a.M.), Monday, January 
14th, 1895. On that day President Lewis, of the Brook- 
lyn Heights Railroad Company, asked of the authorities 
police protection, and informed the Railroad Commis- 
sioners that the demands of the men would, if conceded, 
increase the operating expenses of the road toa degree 
that the company would be unable to bear. 

The strike, from the second day until toward its close, 
was accompanied by more or less rioting, the details of 
which it is not necessary to-go into at the present time. 
It is safe to affirm that nearly all the disturbances were 
caused by the unruly element always to be found in large 
cities, also sympathizers with the strikers, rather than by 
the strikers themselves. The men, of course, as on all 
occasions like this, had their pickets on duty near the 
power houses, the car depots and the railroad sheds, where 
they endeavored to dissuade newcomers from working 
for the companies. 

A Brooklyn merchant, Major McNulty, on the second 
day of the strike, applied to Judge Gaynor for an order 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue com- 
pelling the Brooklyn Heights Company to run its cars. A 
few days later this mandamus was issued, the opinion of 
Judge Gaynor being as follows : 


‘My views of the case remain substantially the same as 
they were at the close of the argument upon the first hear- 
ing. This corporation is primarily a public one, and its 
first duty is to the public. Its private duty to its stock- 
holders cannot lawfully stand between it and its duty to 
the public. It is entitled to the full protection of Govern- 
ment in the performance of its public duties; protection 
on the one side, aud obedience to law and duty on the other 
being reciprocal and going handin hand. It has had such 
protection, and it now has it. I do not find that Govern- 
inent has failed in that respect at all. Instances of disor- 
der have occurred, but have been speedily suppressed. 

“I cannot, therefore, attribute to Government the fail- 
ure of this corporation to perform its public duties, and 
deny this application. It follows that a writ of mandamus 
must issue. This Court, upon this application, stands be- 
tween the public and this corporation, and may not swerve 
from a full declaration of the law of the case or from a full 
compliance with it. 

“That this corporation is not fulfilling its ordinary cor- 
porate duties to the public is not denied. It presented the 
issue to the Court that the reason for it is that it is over- 
come by violence, and that Government does not adequate- 
ly protect it. This might be a sufficient answer in lawif 
true; but I refuse to find that either the judicial or the 
executive branch of Government has failed in affording 
protection to this corporation. There is no evidence be- 
fore me upon which I can cast such 4 reproach upon the 
State. It was mentioned on the argument that two other 
street railroad corporations in the city of Brooklyn have 
been all the while running their cars in the usual manner. 

“This corporation has the right to get labor as cheaply 
as it can, but it may not, without a violation of law, stop 
the running of its cars to try to beat down the price or 
legal conditions of labor. It was its duty and now is its 
duty to run its cars at the best terms it can make for the 
day, being at full liberty to supersede its employés gradu- 
ally, from day to day, or all at once if it have men enough 
at lower or better terms. Its chief duty is to run its cars, 
and all considerations of private gain to its stockholders 
must yield to that. 

“In my former opinion I showed this to be the law of 
this State, declared by its courts, and I shall not now en- 
large uponit. There being disputes in the case as to some 
of the facts, the law makes it my duty to allow an alterna- 
tive instead of a peremptory writ ; but, tho the command 
of the people be less abrupt or peremptory in that form of 
the writ, it nevertheless is the people’s command. I also 
prefer to issue the alternative writ ; as that is the more mod- 
erate course, and should prove sufficient. 

“In view of some things said upon the argument, it is 
not improper for the Court to say that it has no fear of any 
obstruction to this writ of the people, for this community 
is law abiding. Nor is it improper for it to suggest that 
violence or menace or wrongful interference of any kind 
should wholly cease, so that in the end it may be said that if 
there was any violation of law it was not by the people; 
and in due time, wherever the wrong or the weakness lies, 
it will be remedied peacefully and in order in one way or 
in another. : 

** Let, therefore, an alternative writ of mandamus in the 
name of the people of the State of New York issue, com- 
manding this corporation to resume the operation of its 
roads and the accommodation of the public as fully and 
completely in all respects as it was doing prior and up to 
January 14th, 1895.” 


Meanwhile, loud complaints had been made by the 
public and the press that incompetent men were being 
employed upon the cars. The police had been on active 
duty from the first, one or more riding on each car. On 
the third day, Police Commissioner Welles announced : 

“If the companies are putting inexperienced and incom- 
petent men on the trolley cars, I will withdraw the protec- 
tion of the police. The safety of the people is paramount 
to the interest of railroad companies, and if the companies 
send these dangerous cars running through the city with 
incompetent men at the brakes, then I will stop the run- 
ning of the cars under police protection.” 

The military were now held in readiness to be called 
out. When it was rumored that the men were ready to 
propose a compromise, President Norton published a let- 
ter in which he stated ‘‘ we shall neither compromise nor 
arbitrate the matter in dispute,” President Lewis said 
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he would agree to maintain the standing proportion 
of two-thirds and one-third between straight runs and 
trippers, “ reserving to ourselves, however, the right to 
run such other trips as the public demand and the traf- 
fic warrants.” On the fourth day Mayor Schieren made 
an unsuccessful attempt to compel the railroads to make 
terms with their men. 

Secretary Bogardus, of the Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Company, complained that the police were not affording 
the company adequate protection. President Norton 
wrote to Police Commissioner Welles that he believed the 
police force should be augmented by the militia, claim- 
ing that he had enough employés to open half-a-dozen 
more lines, The Commissioner’s response was that he 
thought each line as started should be brought to its 
ordinary condition in order to secure reliable service for 
the public and the most complete protection for the par- 
ties who use the cars, rather than that a few cars should 
be started on a number of different lines. On the same 
day Mayor Schieren applied for military aid, and, in 
accordance with his request, the Second Brigade, num- 
bering 3,000 men, was ordered out to guard the trolley 
lines, beginning with the Atlantic Avenue Division, A 
day or two Jater the Second Brigade was called out, 

On the fifteenth day of the strike I sent a copy of the 
following letter to each of the railroad companies, the 
overture proving ineffectual : 

“ Dear Sir: I am instructed by the employes of your 
company, including linemen, who were in the service of the 
company onJanuary 13th, 1895, to offer you their services on 
the same terms and scale of wages which obtained on and 
after January 1st, 1894, which were, as you know, $2a day for 
motormen and conductors having full day cars, and not less 
than $1.50 for motormen and conductors having trippers. 

“Tf these terms are accepted, the committee will meet 
you and arrange to go to work within six hours. 

“In conclusion, permit me to observe that, tho this is a 
great concession on the part of the employés of the company 
they are willing to make it in the interests of the public, 
who have been great sufferers from the controversy exist- 
ing between the corporations and their men. 

‘““MARTIN J. CONNELLY.” 

A resolution was introduced in the Board of Aldermen 
revoking the charters of the railroad companies, but a 
substitute passed calling on the Mayor to request the 
State Attorney-General to institute proceedings looking 
to an annulment of the charters of the companies. This 
application was subsequently dismissed by the Attorney- 
General. On the twentieth day of the strike President 
Norton asked permission of Police Commissioner Welles 
to arm about 400 of his employés with revolvers, claim- 
ing that they desired to protect themselves as they went 
to and from their work. This remarkable application 
was denied. Mayor Schieren disapproved of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Aldermen revoking the 

charters of two of the. railroad corporations. This was 
done on February 7th, the twenty-fifth and last day of 
the strike. 

The peculiar financial condition of the railroads to 
which I referred at the outset is this: That the Long 
Island Traction Company is capitalized at $30,000,000. 
In the mad desire to introduce the trolley system into 
Brooklyn this sum must represent a large amount of 
watered stock. The capital certainly bears no propor- 
tion to the earnings of the railroads represented in the 
company. Another curious fact is that the largest sur- 
face railroad system in Brooklyn, the City Railroad 
Company, is leased by asrmll company, the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad Company, a cable line less than a mile 
in length. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


BY JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., LL.D. 








The principal labor organizations of the United States 
are: The American Federation of Labor, the Knights of 
Labor, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, the Brotherhood _of, 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and the Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

I suppose I must also add the American Railway 
Union, of which Mr. Debs is President, as an attempt is 
being made to revive that organization, which for a 
while during the summer of 1894 arrested the commerce 
of more than half the territory of the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. 

The American Federation of Labor is the largest and 
most important labor organization in this country. It is 
a confederacy of the leading trades unions. I attended 
and reported the proceedings of its fourteenth annual 
convention, held last December at Denver. A brief ac- 
count of the proceedings of that convention will, I think, 
clearly illustrate the present status of that organization. 
As the several delegations arrived there were evident in- 
dications of a coming struggle, expressive of personal 
rivalries and of contentions in regard to the economic 
and political principles which have entered so sharply 
into the labor debates of the last few years. As the re- 
sult of a bitter factional contest, Samuel Gompers, who 
had held the office of president for eight years, was de- 
feated, and in his place John McBride, of the miners’ or- 


*Condensed from a paper read before the National Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 
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ganization, was elected President. Gompers had been 
conspicuously the representative of trades-unionism as 
opposed to socialistic or revolutionary tendencies. The 
election of McBride was regarded as a victory for the so- 
cialists. It was also regarded as an indorsement of the 
revolutionary proceedings of Debs and his associates last 
summer. This result at Denver had a strange sequel at 
the Miners’ Convention, held at Columbus, O., in Febru- 
ary last. There serious charges were preferred against 
McBride. The investigation of these charges resulted in 
a somewhat qualified verdict of acquittal ; but when the 
time came to elect delegates to the next annual conven- 
tion of the Federation of Labor, John McBride was not 
one of the three delegates chosen. So, according to the 
reported proceedings, McBride is not a member of the 
body over which he was elected president at Denver in 
December. At least that is my present understanding of 
the case. 

Rut the struggle at Denver over matters of faith and 
practice was of far greater interest, and in a much more 
important degree exhibited the present status of the 
American Federation of Labor. The convention of the 
previous year had formulated a program of political 
principles—a sort of confession of faith—which was to 
be discussed at Denver, and the debate was conducted 
with all the intensity and acrimony which usually char- 
acterize doctrinal discussions, The program in question 
embraced the following tenets : 

1. Compulsory education. 

2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and refer- 
endum, in all cases. 

3. A legal eight-hour work-day. 

4, Sanitary inspection of the workshop, mine and 
home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health or life. 

6. The abolition of the contract system in all public 
works. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, water 
works, gas and electric-light plants for the public distri- 
bution of light and power. 

9. The nationalization of the telegraphs, telephones, 
railroads and mines. 

10. The collective ownership by the people of all means 
of production and distribution. 

This so-called political platform constitutes a hodge - 
podge of expedients and policies of the most diverse 
character. It embraces sanitation, which is a matter of 
police concernment, subjects which come within the 
range of what is commonly known as civic reform, and 
which touch the heart and conscience of our common 
humanity, questions of public policy which have no par- 
ticular reference to the labor movement, and certain 
clearly defined questions of labor reform. 

The first nine planks of the political program involved 
but litile discussion and were speedily disposed of. The 
great debate took place over plank 10—‘‘ the collective 
ownership by the people of all means of production and 
distribution.” This is a clean-cut expression in favor of 
State socialism—a form of governmental imperialism 
which, if ever set in motion, would prove much more 
galling and repressive of human liberty than any impe- 
rialism under the forms of monarchy. State socialism 
involves a complete revolution of the conduct of the 
commercial and industrial interests of the country and a 

radical change in the whole course of our civilization. 

Our forefathers founded a government based upon the 
idea of exalting individualism and of suppressing gov- 
ernmental imperialism in the conduct of the business 
affairs of life. Thomas Jefferson clearly expressed this 
thought in his first annual message to Congress when he 
said : 

“ Agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navigation, 
the four pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving 
when left most free to individual enterprise.’’ 

Plank No. 10 of the Federation of Labor proposed to 
reverse all this. Notwithstanding the splendid success 
which has attended the practical Americanism of our 
fathers, this body of men, untutored and untrained in 
the administration of public affairs, discussed for three 
days a proposition which involves nothing less than 
standing our Government, and, indeed, our very civili- 
zation, upon itshead. The proposition was defeated by a 
constituency vote of 1,217 to 913 in favor of a substitute, 
which reads as follows : 

“The abolition of the monopoly system of landholding, 
and the substitution thereof of a title of occupancy and use 
only.” 

So’ the convention performed the harlequin feat of 
jumping from one form of governmental imperialism to 
another. But when the program in its entirety was 
submitted to the convention it was defeated by a vote of 
735 for, to 1,173 against the proposition. So the entire 
discussion went over to the next anvual convention. 
This was regarded as a parliamentary victory for the 
socialists. This great organization is disturbed by bitter 
personal antagonisms, and it is pretty badly torn up on 
questions of principle or doctrine. It is difficult to state 
accurately the total membership of the American Feder- 
ation. From the best available information, I think it 
is about 450,000, 

The Knights of Labor were, until recently, next to the 
American Federation of Labor in total membership. Un- 
like the latter, the Knights of Labor enroll in the same 
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society or union men of different occupations. This mul- 
tiplex form wr organization is repugnant to the trades- 
union idea. The several national trades unions of different 
occupations come together only in that grand confederacy, 
known as the American Federation of Labor, which legis- 
lates in regard to matters of common interest to all. So 
sharp is the antagonism between these two great labor 
organizations that the Federation of Labor at Denver re- 
solved not ‘‘to meet with the Knights of Labor as at pres- 
ent constituted, and until that body recognizes the princi- 
ple of trade autonomy.” 

The Knights, like the trades unions, are divided on ques- 
tions of principle; but I am inclined to believe that the 
Knights have even toa greater extent given themselves up 
to socialistic or revolutionary ideas. But they are now as 
a national organization in a very bad way, and mainly as 
the result of personal antagonisms and factional fights. 
In reply to my inquiry of recent date, Mr. T. V. Powderly, 
formerly President of the Knights of Labor, under date of 
February 27th, 1895, says: 

“The membership of the Knights of Labor three years ago was 
about 225,000; it has now fallen to iess than 75,000. About 10,000 
of that number still adhere to the old organization, and the re- 
mainder are affiliated with the Independent Order of the Knights 
of Labor, organized at Columbus, O., during the week beginning 
February 10th, 1895.” 

The practical disruption of the Knights of Labor as a 
national organization appears to be largely due to the vio- 
lent anti-American and socialistic tendencies of its leaders. 

Like the leaders of the Federation they have kept going 
higher and higher in their tenets until they have reached 
revolutionary sentiments denouncing President and Fed- 
eral judges and generals of cur army for subduing the 
Debs insurrection of 1894, thus placing themselves out of 
all harmony with American institutions as understood 
from the beginning. The fact that the Knights have thus 
gone to pieces as a national organization seems to indicate 
that the revolutionary utterances of the leaders have 
caused a recoil of the common sense and patriotism of their 
constituencies. 

The several organizations of railroad employés—Locomo- 
tive Engineers. Locomotive Firemen, Trainmen and Con- 
ductors—preserve their several autonomies and, I think, 
do not bother their heads very much about socialistic 
questions. But their usefulness to their several member- 
ships appears to be largely a thing of the past. Such or- 
ganizations have been trying experiments all along—ex- 
periments which, in the nature of things, must have been 
tried ; and it seems a happy thing that they have been so 
thoroughly tried. They constitute an attempt at an ad- 
ministration of the great industry of transportation out of 
harmony with our American institutious, and for the 
simple reason that their edicts, as a rule, are more or less 
out of harmony with the commercial principles which 
govern wages. This I shall endeavor to explain. The 
commercial value of articles of trade differs in ten thou- 
saad localities; sodoes the com mercial value of transpor- 
tation services, so does the value of rents, so does the com- 
mercial value of labor {n every avocation, the wages of 
railroad employés not excepted. It would be as absurd to 
attempt to level the rest as to level the wages of railroad 
employés. The true value of wages in different localities 
and on different railroads is its commercial value—the 
value which must be assigned to it from the interaction of 
commercial and economic forces, which no man and no 
corporation can control. This is not speculation or mere 
theory; it is something actually wrought out and put in 
practice by the most advanced and beneficent Sabor organ- 
izations in this.country. For example, that great union— 
Tne American Association of Iron and Steel Workers—has 
an agreement with the managers of rolling mills, whereby 
the wages of a certain class of laborers known as “ boil- 
ers” range from $4 a ton when the price of bar iron is 11¢ 
cents a pound up to $6.15 per ton when the price of bar iron 
reaches 3 cents per pound. Other classes of laborers work 
in a similar way. 

[ firmly believe that within five years the railroad em- 
ployés of this country will, as a rule, deal with their em- 
ployers direct, through their own chosen and trusted repre- 
sentatives, and upon the basis of that sound commercial 
principle of trades-unionism which commends itself to the 
spirit of fair dealing and which has the complete indorse- 
ment and sanction of the courts, both in this country and 
in Great Britain. 

In the organization of the American Railway Union, it 
must be conceded that Mr. Debs brought te the accom- 
plishment of his purpose a dauntless courage, administra- 
tive ability of a high order, and a phenomenal persuasive 
eloquence with the class pf men upon whom he worked. 
His right-hand man, and chief coadjutor, Howard, was 
little behind him in these qualities of leadership. Their 
organization was absolutely irresponsible, and impecuni- 

ous from the day it started until the final collapse. It 
never had, nor was it intended that it should ever have, 
any trait of legal personality. [have somewhat carefully 
inquired into the organization and workings of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union and am able to make nothing of it ex- 
cept a gigautic conspiracy against the transportation in- 
terests of this country and indirectly an assault upon the 
commercial and industrial interests of the country. 

It clashed at the beginning and during its entire exist- 
ence with the other more substantial and conservative 
labor organizations, especially with the railroad labor 
organizations which I have mentioned. The theory upon 
which Debs and his coadjutors proceeded was that there 
ought to be one central railroad organization, over and 
above all the other railroad labor organizations, and upon 
this idea he achieved a phenomenal success, in the f&ce of 
the open opposition of the leaders of those other organiza- 
tions, finally compelling them to make common cause 
with the American Railway Union—at least to a consider- 
erable extent. This ideaof uniting several classes of labor 
under one head was based upon the Knights of Labor plan 
of conjoint unions and in opposition to the trades-union 
plan of single-occupation unions. 
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Early in the year 1894 the American Railway Union 
gained what Mr. Debs regarded as a triumph over a great 
railroad of the Northwest. This, however, isdenied. He 
then began to lay his plans to down the great Pullman or- 
ganization. Success in this latter attempt would have 
gained for the irresponsible American Railway Uniona 
greater degree of control over the American railroad sys- 
tem, and over the internal commerce of this country than 
hasever been exercised by the Government of the United 
States. In a word, the Debs Association would have be- 
come an autocracy of commerce as complete as is involved 
in the Populistic conception of the governmental owner- 
ship and management of the railroads. The time seemed 
to be propitious for the consummation of this gigantic 
scheme. 

During the year 1893 there came the great business col- 
lapse. After the close of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of that year the transportation business of the coun- 
try fell off enormously. The Pallman Company, and al- 
most all the railroad companies of the country, then had 
a large surplus of cars. It was difficult to induce railroad 
companies to order new cars even at prices below cost, 
altho the Pullman Company did this in order to keep 
their machinery in motion and to prevent their employés 
from being udded to the vast army of the unemployed, 
many of whom were disturbing the peace of the country. 
Under these circumstances wages at the Pullman shops 
were reduced in the month of October, 1893, on the average 
about 19 per cent. Even under such reductions the com- 
pany lost money on every car it built. This is in proof and 
is not denied. The reduction was submitted to uncom- 
plainingly until May 7th, 1894, when Debs appeared upon 
the scene. By his magical power of persuasion he first in- 
duced the employés at the Pullman works to join the 
American Railway Union, which up to that time embraced 
only railroad operatives. This constituted another de- 
parture from sound trades-unionism. Having enrolled the 
laborers at Pullman in his conglomerate organization, Mr. 
Debs and his associates sowed among them the firebrands 
of discontent and fanned them toa flame. The misguided 
Pullman employés struck on the eleventh of May, when 
they were receiving on the average $2.03 a day, and had 
standing to their credit in the Pullman Bank the totalsum 
of $422,834. 

The strike proceeded quietly from May 11th until June 
26th, with no act of violence on the part of the strikers, 
the Pullman works being under guard, and no sign of 
concession by the company. The strike seemed to be a 
blank failure, when orders were issued by the American 
Railway Union for the suspension of the use of Pullman 
cars on the railroads of the country. The companies very 
properly refused to obey this impudent order of a lawless 
and irresponsible organization, without the semblance of 
authority to issue such an order. The result was that for 
a while the commerce of almost the entire area from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Coast was arrested. This constituted 
what is commonly known as a sympathetic strike. There 
was an absolute suspension of railroad traffic in Califor- 
nia for nearly three weeks. The suppression of the insur- 
rection required the services of almost the entire available 
forces of the Army of the United States. Railroad em- 
ployés were ordered by the Debs association to refuse to 
handle cars carrying United States troops or munitions of 
war, and his order was to a considerable extent obeyed. 
But the military power triumphed, and the Debs associa- 
tion went to the wall. The Congress of the United 
States unanimously passed a resolution commending the 
action of the President, and his course in the matter 
gained the hearty approbation of the patriotic people of 
this country. 

During the frightful insurrection of 1894 the status, or 
rather the lack of status, of the great labor organizations 
of the country was painfully apparent. The leaders of 
those organizations were at first confounded by the bold- 
ness of Debs, and jealous of his suddenly acquired fame. 
They parleyed, mildly protested and cautiously defended 
his action, and, when the whole thing was over, loudly de- 
plored his failure and denounced the President of the 
United States, the Courts and the Army for having sup- 
pressed the insurrection. And this they are doing to-day. 
Mr. Sovereign, President of the almost defunct Knights of 
Labor, at its last annual convention made a spectacle of 
himself by advocating the abolition of the Army of the 
United States and the State militia. Honest and able, but 
demoralized, Sam Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, united in the denunciation of Presi. 
dent, Courts and Army, and took credit to himself for hav- 
ing sent Debs $500 from the funds of the association in 
order get him out of jail. 

By an Act of Congress approved June 29th, 1866, it was 
provided that labor organizations may become incor- 
porated, and thus assume a legal personality; but thus far 
not one of the labor organizations which I have described 
has availed itself of the benefits of this act. 

In view of the facts to which I have thus, somewhat 
hurriedly, invited your attention, the status of the great 
labor organizations of the present fime, as I am able to 
diagnose it, is about as follows: 

First. The different national organizations are greatly 
disturbed by differences of opinion and factional contests 
in their several ranks. 

Second. Some of the principal organizations incline to- 
ward socialistic tenets which are essentially revolution- 
ary. 

Third. All the progress made in this country in the 
labor movement has been made on the lines of strict trades- 
unionism, and wherever socialistic tendencies have been 
manifested the effect has been to retard progress and to 
disrupt beneficent labor organizations. 

Fourth. The irresponsible and uncertain charater of 
existing labor organizations, and the revolutionary char- 
acter of one of them as developed by recent events, render 
it highly inexpedient to confer upon them the powers pre- 
scribed by H. R. bill 8556 of the last Congress. 

I must not, however, fail to mention a fact of great im- 
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portance which conditions labor organizations and seri 
ously affects theirstatus. It is this. The total number of 
laborers enrolled in labor organizations constitutes a little 
less than seven per cent of all the people in this country 
engaged in gainful occupations, 7%. ¢., actually earning 
money. If, however, we take into the account the mothers 
and the sisters and the brothers and others who do not 
work for wages, the proportion of organized laborers is 
much less. This suggests the folly of attempts by labor 
leaders in the nature of political action regardless of the 
rights of unorganized labor, and of the rights of those en- 
gaged in the enormous commercial and industrial interests 
of the country in the conduct of which labor finds its larg- 
est and most profitable employment. 

And now, in conclusion, there are three things which in 
the discussion of the labor question we must always postu- 
late in regard to our civilization: the inviolability of the 
rights of property; the inviolability of the obligations of 
contracts; and the maintenance of public order. There 
can be no civilization which ignores any one of these fun- 
damental conditions. The fault with the socialist and 
other labor agitators of the present day is that, in their 
speculations and teachings, they lose sight of these basic 
principles. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY JOHN ADDISON PORTER, 
Editor of ** The Hartford Post.” 








The Labor question is the great question of the day. No 
other problem compares with it in importance excepting 
“ applied Christianity,’’ of which, indeed, the interests of 
labor always have formed and always will form one of the 
largest departments. 

Just as in religion nothing practical can be accomplished 
without faith, hope and love, so no real and lasting prog- 
ress will result in efforts to improve the welfare of the 
lower classes, until men in power, corporations, legisla- 


- tures and even Congress and the National Government look 


at the problem in a more unselfish, liberal and progressive 
spirit. Ways and means will be found when, and not be- 
fore, the leaders of the community in influence and re- 
sources resolve that something can and must be done to 
lessen disease, secure better home comforts, provide 
rational amusements, and pay better wages to the severest 
toilers of their respective communities. 

Itis needless to say that workingmen’s unions and asso- 
ciations of allsorts for guarding their interests have in 
times past, and even up to recent date, made grievous mis- 
takes. They haveoften acted arbitrarily and unjustly, 
sometimes in ignorance and sometimes apparently with 
deliberate maliciousness, thus alienating the good-will of 
the other classes of society. But the latter should always 
remember that these mistakes were natural—the result of 
ignorance, bad leadership and misrepresentation. The 
struggle upward and onward of the daily toilers has been 
a desperate one, and allerrors and mistakes aside, they 
should have credit for their pluck in trying to benefit 
themselves. 

But they should remember that there is no royal road 
to success, Virtue, honesty, industry and perseverence 
will always do more to support a man and his family com- 
fortably than the arbitrary reliances of boycotts, strikes, 
inflated wages, attempted interference with employers, 
unwise pressure for class legislation, and the creation of 
unneeded departments and offices. 

The community should not be discouraged with pre- 
vious attempts to solve the labor Problem, and least of all 
the workingmen themselves. They have made good prog- 
ress, and they will make more, on a larger scale,in the 
near future. The whole trend of literature, legislation, 
and business itself shows this. Clergymen are alive to the 
fact and so are editors. Politicians may be found who are 
real friends of the workingmen, and not simply dema- 
gzogs. More sermons and books are nowadays devoted 
to a discussion of the principles of workingmen’s life and 
needs, which are well worth study and which cannot fail 
to help progress. 

By laying a firm hold upon facts ; by a knowledge of his- 
tory and a study of logic and law, by reasoning out what 
probably can be accomplished at present and separating it 
from what, however desirable, must in all probability be 
postponed to the distant future, rather than in attempting 
to mingle in party politics and lead diversions in special 
campaigns, can those who have the highest interests of the 
workingmen at heart lead them on toa real and lasting 
success, The reason is that politics is always more or less 
of a struggie—a game; while every form of economic prog- 
ress is or should stand on the higher and calmer plane of 
science, as directed by religion and executed by philan 
thropy. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
BY L. W. CRIPPEN, F.S.A, 








During the last three years Labor has been the chief 
topic of discussion in English political circles. To the ex- 
clusion of almost every other question—Ireland included— 
it has engaged the attention of Parliament, and bills for 
the amelioration of the condition of the working classes 
have been introduced at every session of the House of Com- 
mons by Liberal and Conservative Governments alike. 

This being so it is surprising to find how little has actu- 
ally been done toward making the lot of the. laborer a 
happier one. The legislation accomplished amounts to 
little more than a few measures, of a merely tentative na- 
ture, which do nothing toward really solving the grave 
problems with which Parliament is confronted. 

The reason is not far toseek. The weakness of the Labor 
movement in England is the weakness of a house that is 
divided against itself. Were the demands of the spokes- 
men of the working classes consistent, no Government 
could withstand them for any length of time. The leaders 
of the Conservative and Liberal parties are perfectly well 
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aware of this but‘they are also aware that Labor is weak 
pecause it is not united, and so promises are rife in platform 
speeches, and all that is really accomplished is a consider- 
able amount of talk. 

Even the Labor members of the House of Commons hold 
divergent opinions, and John Burns and James Keir 
Hardie are often found in different lobbies when a particu- 
jar question comes to be voted upon, while Cunningham 
Graham, the only other member of the House who has 
openly espoused the cause of Labor, is, on account of his ex- 
treme anarchistic views, repudiated by both alike. 

While this state of things exists it is little that the Eng- 
lish working classes can expect in the way of legislation. 
What victories they have gained have usually been those 
they have fought for themselves. The strikes that have 
been engineered by such men as Burns and Ben Tillett 
have usually resulted in favor of the workmen; and it is 
only by these means, suicidal to a certain extent tho they 
are, that the British workman can obtain any amelioration 
of hiscondition. When the lesson that every strike teaches, 
the value of combination and unity, is thoroughly learned, 
he will be in a position to compel legislation in his favor ; 
not until then. ss ~ 

At present the Populist Party in England is made up of 

the representatives of Labor, with no distinct theories, and 
only a very hazy idea of what they wish to see accom- 
plished—the Socialists, the Fabians (i. e., Socialists of the 
Bernard Shaw type), the Anarchists and numberless small- 
er associations with aims of a more or less Utopian nature. 
Perhaps the man with the greatest individual influence is 
the poet and artist, William Morris. With bim are asso- 
ciated Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Walter Crane and the 
most intellectual of the advanced socialists, Almost any 
day in the week one of this little band of distinguished 
artists and literary men may be found standing on a chair 
at some street corner in the East End of London, advocat- 
ing the views of the author of ‘“‘ News from Nowhere.” 
Tho his ideas are of a visionary character, including the 
abolition of railways and machinery, and a general return 
of mankind to the condition in which it existed in Greek 
days, the influence of Mr. Morris bas been productive of 
an immense deal of good all over England. Indirectly to 
him is owing the introduction of the Schools of Handi- 
crafts, now established in almost every village,which have 
done somuch to raise the standard of decorative crafts- 
manship; while Toynbee Hall, that wonderful center of 
culture in Whitechapel, is a direct result of the teaching 
of the artist-poet. The essential point of his doctrine is 
that the workman can only be happy and content when his 
work is of such a nature that he can take an interest and 
delight in it. As a consequence all machinery is useless 
and degrading. This theory can, of course, never be ap- 
plied to practical legislation ; but the influence of Mr. Mor- 
ris can be traced in the growing feeling for honest handi- 
craft all over the country ; and his ideas, so earnestly dis- 
seminated by his followers, cannot but be productive of 
greater intelligence and self-respect among workingmen. 

Of course these doctrines were preached by Mr. Ruskin 

long before Mr. Morris began to teach them. But while 
Ruskin was never really in touch with the laboring classes, 
Morris has succeeded in reaching them, and has proved 
thac they are easily susceptible to better influences. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


BY JOHN B. LENNON, 
Treasurer of the Organization. 


The American Federation of Labor was organized after 
the close of the Civil War, when the industrial classes 
found that the necessities of the nation had vastly in- 
creased demand, and that the centralization forced upon 
the Government for self-preservation inevitably extended 
to commercial and industrial relations. On the twentieth 
of August, 1866, delegates from sixty labor organizations 
met in Baltimore, and after due deliberation, founded a 
permanent organization known as the “‘ National Labor 
Union.” Annual conventions were held regularly up to 
1872. Owing to the financial crisis of 1873, the resources of 
the union were drained; and owing to the lack of work, 
the number of members was greatly decreased. In 1881 
the old spirit revived, a convention was held at Pittsburg, 
Penn., where one hundred and seven delegates represented 
over a quarter of a million workers. They established the 
‘Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada,” subsequently, in 1886, changed 
to the ‘‘American Federation of Labor.” Within two 
years, through the influence of this society, a national 
bureau of labor statistics was established. Arbitration 
was declared to be a better method of securing the rights 
of the industrial classes than strikes. At the convention 
of 1884steps were taken for an active propaganda of the 
eight-hour system, and May Ist, 1886, fixed for its general 
inauguration. Measures were taken to check the abuses 
of the boycott which, it was found, was often ordered on 
trivial pretexts. 

The object of the American Federation of Labor is to 
render employment and the means of sustenance less un- 
certain by securing to the toilers a more equal share of the 
fruits of their toil. As a means to this end they purpose 
(1), a free federation of all trade and labor unions in Amer- 
ica ; (2) the establishment of governing unions of wage- 
workers in every trade and legitimate occupation, without 
exception, where none now exist; (3) the formation of 
public opinion by the agencies of platform, press and leg- 
islation ; (4) the furtherance of a civilization based on in- 
dustrial progress, by securing to the toilers a reduction in 
the daily hours of labor. Unions are formed of persons 
working at any trade or calling. The latter are called 
“Federal Labor Unions,” and are found to be of great 
value in small places where there are too few persons en- 

gaged in any one trade to form separate unions. Any 
number of wage workers, not less than seven of either sex, 
can obtain from the Federation a certificate of affiliation, 
or charter, With this certificate a full working outfit for 
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the new union is furnished, entitling its members to all the 
rights and privileges, and the union to a voice and vote in 
the annual conventions of the Federation. Each union 
has full charge of its own funds, and is only required to 
pay to the secretary of the Federation a per capita tax of 
one cent per month per member in good standing. 

According to our register of two years ago, the following 
national trade unions are represented in the American 
Federation. The first figure represents the number of local 
unions in the trade, the second the total membership: 
Bakers, 120-13,300; Barbers, 82-1,800; Blacksmiths, 19-1,- 
500; Boiler Makers, 32-9,000; Bookkeepers, 15-1,100; Box- 
makers, 22-900; Brewers,’ 75-11,000; Bottle Blowers, 61-7,000; 
Bricklayers, 230-33,500; Brass Workers, 33-4,000; Carpen- 
ters, 824-65,700; Cigar Makers, 329-27,500; Carriage Makers, 
15-1,800 ; Coopers, 36-2,600 ; Clerks, 81-3,200 ; Coal Miners, 
260-21,000; Conductors, 255-8,000; Cloak Makers, 10-2,500 ; 
Electrical Workers,46-5,200; Engineers(Locomotive),420-30,- 
500 ; (Stationary), 130-6,400; Firemen, 472-24,(00; Furniture 
Workers, 41-6,500; Furriers, 7-1,200; Garment Workers, 
44-7,500; Glass Employes, 4-800; Glass Workers, 117-8,100 ; 
Grinders, 18-1,400 ; Granite Cutters, 133-1,700; Hatters, 25- 
5,800; Harness Makers, 22-1,500; Horse-collar Makers, 26-2,- 
800; Horsehcers, 2,800 members; Iron Molders, 278-36,000 ; 
Tron and Cornice Workers, 68-3,500; Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, 340-45,000 ; Knife Makers, 6-500; Laborers, 54-9,500; Ma- 
chinists, 154-10,900 ; Musicians, 58-10,500 ; Pattern Makers, 
34-6,000 ; Painters and Decorators, 201-15,000; Piano Mak- 
ers, 46-5,600; Plasterers, 83-13,000; Plumbers, 36-6,500; 
Polishers, 26-1,100; Printers, 359-32,300; Quarrymen, 26- 
2,400; Railway Employés, 33-16,500; Seamen, 16-5,500 ; 
Shoe Lasters, 76-10,500 ; Shoemakers, 61-7,500; Silk Work- 
ers, 12-1,000; Spinners, 14-10,200; Stone Cutters, 14-1,500; 
Switchmen, 120 6,500 ; Trainmen, 486-24,000: Tack Makers, 
6-450; Tailors, 220-18,500; Tanners, 9-800; Telegraphers, 
74-3,500; Textile Workers, 18-8,000; Tile ayers, 10-3,000 ; 
Waiters, 23-1,900; Weavers, 5-350; Woodworkers. 5-300; 
Watch-case Engravers, 5-300 ; Wood Carvers, 600 members. 

This represents a total of 7,031 local unions and an ag- 
gregate membership of 652,300. This list does not include 
1,500 local unions affiliated withthe American Federation, 
and several thousand other unaffiliated local unions all of 
which haveno national head. A few of these unions are 
not yet formally affiliated with the Federation of Labor, 
yet all are united by virtue of acommon polity. 

The establishment of the Federation has led to the 
unification of the trades unions of the United States, 
getting them closer together and enabling them to work 
unitedly for legislative and industrial reforms that they seek 
in theinterest of all. The Federation has been specially suc- 
cessful in reducing the hours of labor, their motto being 


** Whether you work by the piece or work by the day, 
Decreasing the hours increases the pay.” 


Through the agitation of the Federation and the co- 
operation of the affiliated unions the hours of labor in a 
number of trades have been reduced to eight per day, in 
others to nine, and in others to ten, where the men formerly 
worked eleven or twelve. This work has been accomplished 
during the past ten years. The work of the Federation in 
the future, in my opinion, will be along tne same lines. 
We shall work to accomplish those things which are possi- 
ble of accomplishment to-day, and not spend our time in 
discussing theories which, if feasible at all, are only so 
upon much future education and advancement that we 
cannot expect to reach within a long series of years. The 
work of the Federation is of a practical character for the 
benefit of the workingmen of to-day. 

The theory of the Federation and of the more promi- 
nent men connected with it is that strikes should be 
avoided when they can be without a sacrifice of principle, 
and that organized labor should seek by every means ia its 
power to avoidstrikes. We believe in arbitration if it be 
voluntary. But we have more faith inconciliation, in the 
settling of disputes or threatened disputes before they 
reach the stage of the strike. The Federation is unquali- 
fiedly committed against compulsory or legal arbitration. 
We object to this method of arbitration primariiy, because 
it is not arbitration. Arbitration means a peaceful set- 
tlement; compulsion means force. And we do not believe 
it tobe the province of the Government to interfere, or so 
commence to take part in the settlement of these trade 
questions, believing that neither Congress nor the State 
legisJatures have the necessary technical knowledge re- 
lating tothe different crafts; noris it possible for them to 
have such knowledge as would euable them to settle trade 
disputes on just and fair grounds. We object to compul- 
sory arbitration, as the introduction, in a degree, at least, 
of a system of slavery; as, if compulsory, it must be 
followed by penalties which would probably make it a 
penal offense fora man to quit work or to continue it 
if a board of arbitration should have decided against 
him. We also consider such a method inconsistent with 
the principles of our American Government and with the 
actual rights of men. 

I believe that the solution of the Labor question, as it is 
called, is a matter of evolution and not of revolution, 
whether it bea revolution of force or a revolution at the 
ballot-box. The trades unions have been the formulators 
of and the agitators for such reforms as have been already 
achieved in Great Britain and this country in the line of 
industrial equality and industrial liberty; and I believe 
that the trades union should be based on such broad and 
philosophical grounds that, as the people progress in the 
course of their evolutionary development, the trades 
unions will be found to progress equally, if not more 
rapidly than the people,and that, as new questions arise 
from time to time, the trades unions will be found capable 
of solving them, and will solve them properly for the bene- 
fit of the workers. I believe that the trades unions have 
the proper methods, are built on the right lines, and are 
competent to solve the labor problem. 

At the annual convention of the Federation, held last 
year at Denver, there was a long and important discussion 
on what was called the political program, submitted to the 
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erganizations by the Chicago Convention of the Federation. 
That program was as follows: 


“ Waereas, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by the 
light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the princi- 
ple of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their eco- 
nomic action; and 

“WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success; and 

“WHEREAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following program, to wit: 

“1. Compulsory education. 

“oO 

“3, 

“ 4. 


Direct legislation. 
A legal eight-hour workday. 
Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

“5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

“6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

“7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

“8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and elec- 
tric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

“9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

“10. The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

“}1. The principle of referendum in all legislation; therefore, 

“* Resolved, That the Convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades; and 


* Resolved, That this program and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor be instructed on this most important subject.” 

After a long and somewhat exciting discussion the differ- 
‘ent planks in the platform were adopted, while a vote on 
the question of independent labor politics was postponed. 
I believe in the Federation declaring in favor of those lines 
of political action that they believe will be in the interest 
of the wage-workers of the Unites States; but I am not 
in favor of declaring that the trades uniuns shall form a 
political party and go into partisan politics. The condi- 
tions in this country are not the same as they are in Great 
Britain. We have here the “ spoil” system, which is some- 
thing almost unknown in Great Britain, and, on this 
account, we cannot afford to attempt to start a political 
party as an adjunct with our unions. But if trade-union- 
ists, as citizens, in combination with other citizens, desire 
to go into politics and try and place in power trades union- 
ists, or men in sympathy with our plans, I believe it would 
be well to have a declaration of principles by the Federa- 
tion as the representative body of trade-unionism in the 
United States, upon which they could have such political 
action. But it should be entirely a movement as citizens 
of the United States and not as trade unions. 

NEw York Ciry. 
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THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION SALE. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE sale of the artistic property belonging to the Ameri- 
can Art Association is a great opportunity for connois- 
seurs. Rendered necessary by the retirement of Mr. James 
I’, Sutton from active membership in the Association, the 
sale does not indicate the collapse or extinction of an insti- 
tution which has organized and housed some of the most 
notable exhibitions of the past decade. Antique silver, 
fabrics and furniture, Empire clocks, Oriental rugs, 
stamped book covers, as well as the paintings of which 
aione more particular notice can be given here, attest the 
variety of their interests and the high standard of taste 
exhibited by their purchases since 1892. 

Among the 183 pictures are a few ‘“‘old masters.’”’ so rare 
in quality, so remarkable in history, sc representative of 
the great artists whose names they bear, that they are 
prizes to be competed for in the sale by the great museums 
and private collectors of the entire country ; and it will be 
a distinct loss to New York if they «' “, find place in the 
Metropolitan Museum. It woulc _atd, for instance, to 
find a nobler example of Van Dyck‘s portraiture—rich, 
solid, well-characterized, than that great, full-length por- 
trait of the Marchese de Spinola and her little daughter. 
The Marquis de Spinola,Com mander-in-Chief for Philip [iI 
of the Spanish troops in the Netherlands, was Genoese, and 
this portrait was painted by this pupil of Rubens after he 
had perfected his style by the study of the great Venetian 
colorist, and before he went to England by invitation of 
Charles I, and painted the portrait of him now in the 
Marquand Collection at the Metropolitan. The Mar- 
chese stands in three-quarters view, robed in rich, deep red 
velvet, a ruff of gray about the neck, while her little 
daughter in blueis reaching up to take her hand. The 
delicate head of the lady, the animated face of the child, 
the solidity of the mother’s figure, the opulent way in 
which paint is used, the general effect of the rich, har- 
monious coloring, and especially of the red gown, are the 
salient virtues of the composition, while the hands, per- 
haps, are its weakest points, which it is quite ungrateful 
to perceive in a work of such dignity and breadth. We re- 
gret that a bid of $50,000 will take it to France. 

For a bold, richly colored portrait by Rubens of his 
bearded Confessor (such a one, judging by his broad, 
quick intelligence and expression of bon vivant as Rubens 
might well have chosen) we must again thank the Nether- 
lands. The painter evidently enjoyed the study of this 
half-length Benedictine figure, and it is carried to unusual 
completeness. 

Then comes a single portrait, by Antonio Moro, one of 
the greatest followers of Holbein and court painter to 
Charles V in the Netherlands. Called to England to paint 
Queen Mary, during his short stay he painted this portrait 
of a daughter of Sir Thomas More, still in mourning for 
her father beheaded long years before. The black figure, 
with white lawn. cap, collar and wristlets is posed against 
plain gray with Holbeinesque simplivity. The face, tho. 


sad, expresses great energy, self-control and intelligence as 
becomes “‘ Margaret Roper,” one of the most accomplished 
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women of her time, celebrated for her knowledge of lan- 
guage, music and tlie arts and sciences. 

Of the single example of his Joshua Reynolds, good 
judges say that there is nothing better in the National 
Gallery. The fiesh tints are unusually well preserved, 
probably because the artist used here a more direct man- 
ner of coloring than was his wont, the carnations being 
embodied in the solid impasto rather than glazed upon it. 
“Lady Hervey” herself is a refined and beautiful young 
woman with rich brown hair and expressive brown eyes. 
Her red dress is cut low, and with both hands she presses 
to her bosom a locket attached toa dark ribbon about her 
neck. The pure, brilliant flesh tones are relieved against 
full foliage, and the entire color scheme is elegant and 
agreeable. 

Before referring to the other pictures of the English 
school, let us glance for a moment at the third of the pic- 
tures, especially coveted by the museums. A characteris- 
tic panel in triptych form by Gozzoli. There is nothing by 
this master in the Metropolitan Museum. This panel tells 
a naive story of a wedding in three chapters. 

There are two portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, suc- 
cessor to Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney in London 
portraiture—one a broadly painted study, the other a fin- 
ished portrait of the aristocratic Miss Kent. She has 
brown hair and blue eyes, and her pose—she is seated upon 
a couch with a hand upon the back—is natural, and the 
color scheme delightful. 

The single portrait by Gainsborough has suffered by a 
cleaning which has removed the more delicate tints uniting 
the reds in nose, cheek and chin with the clear flesh tints ; 
but that can and should be remedied. With that reserva- 
tion the Gainsborough of “‘ Mrs. Beach”? is a valuable can- 
vas, especially through the richness of color, the gray of 
her hair, the white of mobcap and gown, being contrasted 
not only by the flesh tints but by the varied gamut of reds 
used in the background. 

Another fine picture, which has probably lost by cleaning, 
isasea and shore scene by Isabey, where the animated 
groups of figures ngar the shipping seem more colorless 
than is his wont to paint them. 

One must return again to portraiture to mention a thinly 
painted portrait by a worthy Florentine, Bronzinet, of the 
sixteenth century, and a highly finished and beautiful por- 
trait of Marie de Medicis, by Porbus, her court painter. 
This queen, who did ill to France, is represented as beauti- 
ful and willful, attired in a black robe with rich embroid- 
ery ornamented with chains of gold and knots of red rib- 
bon, a large lace collarand high head-dress, acollar of gold, 
pearls and rubies. On the background above the head is a 
poetic inscription proclaiming her a divinity, the artist a 
bungler; with which verdict, for some reason, posterity 
does not agree. 

The Greuze portrait of ‘‘ Mile. Olivier,” an actress under 
the first Republic, young and beautiful, with yellow curls 
falling on her neck, an expression still sweet tho disillu- 
sioned, is unusually well balanced and original in compo- 
sition and color. 

The more modern work is very eclectic in choice. There 
are some excellent examples of the Barbizon school; the 
principal impressionists are represented ; there is work by 
the new French following of the Japanese ; and Jong Kind 
and Popitonow are here, but not at their best (neither is 
Volion) ; and there are examples from a few Americans. 

An able study by Gericault should not be forgotten, but 
the Delacroix is unimportant. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise of the exhibition is a noble, simple, big ‘“‘ View of 
Constantinople’’ by M. Liem, whose trite Venetian scenes 
have made us feel that they are his whole repertoire. This 
picture puts him in a new light; and in dignity and 
breadth of sea and sky it holds its own with the old mas- 
ters. The Bosporus is alive with sailing craft, massed 
not peppered ; the city is there, but dominated by the 
massive dome of St. Sophia, and fused in one by a golden 
haze melting into a golden sky of infinite depth and bril- 
liancy. 

“The Pond at Ville d’Avray,’”’ by Corot, shows an unu- 
sual gamut of greens, perhaps more true than the manner- 
ized gray-greensassociated with his name; and the distant 
hills behind the house and famous pool are exquisitely 
modeled. 

The “Spring,” by Daubigny, painted the year before his 
death, is full of the young year and young blossoms, with 
a pair of young lovers to enjoy it all; but one misses the 
river, with its reflections,which seems almost his sign 
manual. 

There is but one Troyon ; but that powerful and complete 
(called ‘‘ Milking Time”’), to recall the first painter who 
made cattle a part of the landscape, not landscape a back- 
ground for his cattle. In this picture there is a strength 
which makes it a worthy vis-a-vis of the old portraits. 

The Duprés confirm the impression that the artist was but 
an able imitator; and seven of the eight examples of Charles 
Jacque but add to his list of paintings wanting both in 
tone and color-sense. The eighth, a “ Flock of Sheep on the 
Plain of Barbizon ’’—the day breaking over & wide plain, 
an old shepherd with his flock, the dim border of the forest, 
almost makes one feel that he is a colorist. The hens are 
very individual ; and in all the eight are apparent the fine 
drawing and composition which make his black-and-white 
work masterly, 

There are many pictures which are heirlooms of previous 
exhibitions held within these walls—the Raffaellis, the 
Monets and Besnards, the J. Alden Wier and the Twacht- 
man ; and they recall honorable and pleasing memories. 

The large canvas by Monet called “ Melting Ice” is not 
extreme in its impressionism, and it is agreeable in its 
subdued light, the rosy tints of sunrise lending color to 
the landscape, the poplars, the rushes, touching the cakes 
of melting ice and the broken surface of the pool. This 
and “ The Nets’’ stretched in the yellow tide between the 
rocks, are in pleasant contrast to the vivid sunlight for 
which he strives so often. Besnard, perhaps the most cul- 
tured of the French impressionists, has several fine exam- 
ples, among them the head and shoulders of a young wom- 
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an, trim as a yacht against a bay dotted with swift, white 
sails. The “Café Chantant” at Seville is, in a way, as 
daring as Degas. 

This painter, one of the earliest adherents of M. Monet 
in the impressionistic cult, is recalled by two brutal and 
powerful pictures, the ‘‘Ironer” and the “ Laundresses.”’ 
One of the latter is widely gaping. Who else would have 
immortalized that cavernous recess ? 

There are three sunset pictures of note by Americans. 
Mr. Chase’s house at Shinnecock, shines in the sunset glow; 
there is a “‘Sun’s Farewell,’”’ by Inness, and of the two can- 
vasses by Alexander Harrison, one shows many tints of 
sunset and lights from the rising moon, broken by wave 
crests, the second is a little landscape quite worthy of the 
Barbizon school. 

A peculiar feature of the exhibition is a collection of rep- 
resentative works by the new Japanesque school in Paris. 
The idea of this school is to reduce all color to masses and 
flat tints—but really it does not seem worth while for Oc- 
cidentals to work in this way, when the Orientals succeed 
so much better. 

But, after all, the interest of the sale centers about the 
few old masters, notably the Van Dyck, the Reynolds and 
the Gozzoli. 

New YorK CIty. 








Sanitary, 


THE LADY, THE DOG AND THE MAN. 


A CELEBRATED CASE IN MORE SENSES THAN 
ONE. 


Dr. W. W. KEEN, of Philadelphia—one of the most 
noted of American surgeons—wished to transplant the 
nerve of a dog into a man’s leg, and, in order that the 
operation should be efficacious, it was necessary to remove 
the nerve from a living animal, who was to be etherized 
during the operation, and afterward put to death by the 
same merciful process. The dogs, after being kept in the 
pound for a certain time, if not claimed by their owners, 
are chloroformed to death. On making the application, 
Dr. Keen found that the dog pound was under the control 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the person in control in this instance was Mrs. Caro- 
line Earle White—an opponent of vivisection—who prompt- 
ly refused to let the professor have a dog. She wrote, 
saying: 

“In answer to your note I will say that, altho I should always 
approve of sacrificing a dog’s life to save that of a man, unless 
the latter was a curse to the world and the former a boon and 
blessing (which is sometimes the case), I think that I am justi- 
fied in refusing to give you one of the dogsat our pound for 
the experiment, which may prove of benefit to one of your 
patients, or may not, the latter being the most likely alterna- 
tive.” 


On this The Medical Record remarks: 


“Tt thus seems that the lady knows a great deal about plastic 
surgery, and the relative value of human and canine life.” 


Dr. Keen “ talks back ”’ as follows: 


* Aside from myself, there are three parties who are to be consid- 
ered in this matter: First, the dog; second, the man, and third, 
mankind. First, the dog. I stated to you that the dog would not 
suffer, that he would be treated with the same care as the man, 
and that after the operation I should continue the anesthetic till 
the dog was dead. Yet you refuse me the dog because, forsooth, 
somebody else may be cruel to some other dog. Secondly, the 
man. This man knows what I am going to do, and is anxious to 
have it done. His legis paralyzed. If by an ordinary surgical 
procedure I can re-establish the continuity of the nerve, 1 may 
be abie to cure his paralysis. In that case I should not have re- 
course to the dog. If, on the contrary, the gap between the two 
ends of the nerve is so great that I cannot bring them together, 
either the man must be condemned to paralysis for life, or some 
other means must be tried to re-establish the nerve, and so re- 
store to him a useful leg. This might be done by the process 
of nerve-grafting. Yet you refuse me a dog on the ground 
that it is an ‘experiment.’ Granting that it is, it is at 
the most a perfectly harmless experiment; for it would not 
be more painful than any ordinary operation; and even if it 
absolutely fails, it leaves the patient not a whit the worse off. If 
it succeeds it will be of the greatest possible service to him. 
Thirdly, mankind. The only way in which surgery can make 
any progress is by testing new methods of treatment which have 
at least a reasonable prospect of success. Just such persistence 
and continued trials have encircled the globe with ocean cables. 
But you assume the role of a judge who decides that such a new 
method of treatment shall not be tested. You, whol presume 
would admit that you know nothing of surgery, put your judg- 
ment against that of one who has spent thirty-five yearsin the 
earnest study, active practice, and continuous teaching of sur- 
gery. You willexcuse me if] think you are not a competent 
judge. If youhad your way there would be no Pasteur Institutes 
in any part of the world to save so many lives from hydrophobia ; 
there Would be no antitoxin treatment of diphtheria, which al- 
ready has borne such wonderful results; there would be no inocu- 
lation against cholera, which, in the hands of Haffkine, bids fair 
to rescue thousands of lives; there would be no cerebral surgery, 
since you would not aliow us to investigate the functions of the 
brain ; there would be little or no antiseptic surgery—the great- 
est stride forward of this century. In your misguided zeal for 
dogs you are guilty, in my opinion, of cruelty to this man, and 
cruelty to all mankind, because you thwart scientific progress 
under guise of love for animals. You would condemn to the tor- 
ture and disabilities of accident and disease people who have 
happily been rescued by the more humane scientists in my pro- 
fession. You will pardon me if I write earnestly. It is because I 
feel deeply the injury you are trying to inflict upon the human 
race. Happily the common sense of the community does not 
allow you to have your way, as they prefer the devotion of my 
own profession to the welfare of mankind to your devotion to 
dogs in preference to men.” 
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ONE of the engineers of our time has wittily said 
“‘what is wanted is innocence and not repentance,’ re- 
ferring-to the costly experiments making in many coun- 
tries, to filter out impurities from the water supplies of 
great communities. It is being learned that the cheapest 
way in the end, is, if possible, to find some pure source of 
water, and having found it to keep it pure at all hazards, 
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The State Board of Health of Massachusetts has presenteq 
to the Legislature now sitting, a scheme by which no lesg 
than twenty-eight towns and cities can be supplied with 
water at an estimate cost of $17,400,000. To get it they go 
to the heart of the State, and whether the plan is carried 
out or not, the Report is a monument to the knowledge 
and thoroughness of the men who made it. 








: Personals. 


SECRETARY GRESHAM has found occasion occasionaliy 
to criticise Minister Terrell’s course in his dealings with 
the Turkish Government. In the volume of “ Foreign Re. 
lations,” for 1894, there appears the following extract from 
a letter from the Secretary to the Minister, in regard to the 
rights of naturalization : 


“In reading your dispatch I regret to find that in your confer. 
ence with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, you introduced mat. 
ters which were hardly pertinent to the object of your interview, 
The distinctions you drew between the Constitution of the 
United States and the British Constitution were not only unnec. 
essary but inaccurate. Naturalization is neither conferred nor 
regulated by the Constitution of the United States ; nor is it true 
that in Great Britain ‘ the Queen, and not the Constitution, is soy. 
ereign.’ The department specially regrets your saying to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: ‘If Your Excellency believes it 
would accomplish good, I will go yonder to your Padishah (the 
Sultan) and tell him that unless he heeds the advice of his Min- 
isters, who are trying to save the country from the Devil, it wil} 
be bad for Turkey.’ The Department does not perceive the pre. 
cise meaning of your declaration that it would be ‘bad for Tur. 
key.’ But whatever the meaning intended to be conveyed, it is 
thought that the whole declaration implied a disposition on the 
part of this Government to adopt an attitude of intervention ip 
Ottoman affairs, which it is neither our interest nor our policy to 
assume.” 





....The use of the bicycle is spreading. The Rev. Henry 
Fairbank, a missionary of the American Board in Bom- 
bay, writes that his touring has been much facilitated by a 
bicycle, which he was enabled to purchase through the 
kindness of friends in America. Whole villages turn out 
to see the “‘ foot carriage.” Some are much astonished at 
the speed of the machine. Others think he ought to go 
much faster, and frequently, while going along quietly, 
men say : ‘*‘ Now, brace up; let us see what you can do,” 
He is frequently asked whether the propelling power comes 
from his feet or his hands. Wherever he goes he finds 
plenty of people willing to come and listen to his preaching 
if they can only catch a glimpse of the horse that needs 
neither grass nor grain. 


....£x-Senator James F. Wilson, of Iowa, who closed, on 
March 3d, an almost continuous service of thirty-four years 
in Congress, died last week, at the age of sixty-seven. At 
the time of his first election to the House in 1861, to fill an 
unexpired term, he was made a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and during the most important periods of the 
War and reconstruction, was chairman. As such he had 
an important part in the impeachment of President John- 
son. He withdrew from Congressional life for a time, but 
in 1882 was elected to the Senate, and served two terms. ; 


....Benevolent and educational institutions in this 
country, as well as wide business interests, have suffered a 
great loss in the death, last week, at the age of sixty-seven, 
of Col. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. He was 
the youngest son of Gov. Erastus Fairbanks, the founder 
of the Fairbanks Scale Company, and has been himself 
connected with the company since 1845. He was a corporate 
member of the American Board, a trustee of Northfield 
Seminary and of Hartford Seminary, President of several 
business enterprises and director in many others. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late Frederick Mayer, of Philadel- 
phia, includes the following bequests: German Hospital, 
of Philadelphia, $1,000; Lutheran Orphans’ Home and 
Asylum, Germantown, $1,000 ; Emanuel Lutheran Church, 
Fourth and Carpenter Streets, $1,000. After Caroline 
Mayer’s death, the residue of the estate will be invested, 
$2,000 for the poor in Erzwerbergen, Wurtemberg, Ger- 
many, and $1,000 for scholarsin the Lutheran Church School 
in Erzwerbergen. 


....Mrs. Clara C. Harrison Stranahan, wife of Mr. James 
S. T. Stranahan, Brooklyn’s “First Citizen,” has given 
$25,000 to the University of Michigan, to found scholar- 
ships for lineal descendants of her father, Col. Seth Harri- 
son. In case no descendant of Colonel Harrison claims 
the scholarship within seven years, it will be open to any 
student of the university. 





~ ....The will of the late Mrs. Caroline L. Ward, of Lake- 
ville, Mass., includes the following bequests: To the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions in Boston, $500 ; to 
the American Missionary Association, $500; to the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, of Boston, $500; 
to the Baptist Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, $500. 


...eThe Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, at 
138th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, this city, is to have 
an extension to the building ata cost of $250,000, which 
will increase the capacity of the institution so that 1,200 
children may be cared for. 


..-.By the will of the late Leverett Saltonstall, of East 
Cambridge, Mass., $5,000 is left to Harvard College for the 
establishment of a scholarship to be called the Leverett 
Saltonstall Scholarship, in honor of the father of the de- 
ceased. 


....The late Lauren Kingsbury, of Needham, Mass., left 
$1,000 to the Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
$250 each to H. L. Hastings, of Boston, and I. C. Well- 
‘come, of Yarmouth, Me., for use in spreading the Gospel, 
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Music. 


THERE need only be recorded from last weck’s musical 
incidents six performances of opera at the New Metro- 
politan which, with the addition of two others this week, 
ends the long season in great and deserved ,enthusiasm, 
if not with uniformly large audiences to pay such a tri- 
pute. On Tuesday afternoon, came the second of the 
pianoforte recitals given here by Miss Szumovska, a young 
lady who isa graceful and accomplisked player, if not one 
whose art is mature to the degree of impressing itself 
stroogly in this city. The Church Chorat Society 
closed its work by the concerts of Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday evening. The Mass in D 
of Dvorak was sung, along with Bach’s ‘Kin’ 
Feste Burg” cantata, and some shorter choral numbers. 
There were also during the week several musical en- 
tertainments that come more appropriately under the 
cognizance of the editor of a society journal than musical 
criticism. It is noticeable, however, that the ‘‘ society” 
musicale, concert, operatic entertainment or what not, 
improves every season ; and that such affairs now are on a 
higher musical plane than they were aforetime. Hiring of 
competent professionals instead of tolerating incompetent 
professionals and pretentious amateurs has worked much 
of this change for the better. Manyand many of the con- 
certs arranged of old under strong social patronage, in very 
exclusive drawing rooms (and at a very exclusive price of 
tickets) used’ to suggest the inquiry of the intelligent 
Hindu gentleman attending an English ball, ‘It is not so 
very bad; but why do you not hire those to dance for you 
who know how to dance so much better?”’ 

Mr. Anton Seidl, whose illness this spring has been a 
subject of musical and personal concern to a large circle 
of admirers and friends, has sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume his conducting ; and the concluding performances of 
the Italian and French season at the New Metropolitan are 
in his care, owing to the necessary departure for London 
of Mr. Mancinelli and Mr. Bevignani. Mr. Seidl will also 
direct the closing and special concert this week of the 
Manuscript Society, announced below. 

The last mentioned Society, of this city, having lately 
realized the comfortable dignity of its own clubhouse and 
other material conveniences of prosperity, has arranged a 
concert of somewhat festal scope for this evening, with the 
assistance of Mr. Seidl and his orchestra. The program, 
in part, will offer an ‘‘ Egyptian Suite’’ by Mr. Reinhold 
Herman, a little composition (for strings only) ‘‘ Meeres- 
weben,” by Mr. Carl Feininger, two movements from a new 
pianoforte concerto, by Felix von Gaertner, the ‘‘Procession- 
al of the Holy Grail,” by Frederic Grant Gleason, a scene 
from Mr. Gerrit Smith’s cantata, ‘‘ The Song of Solomon,”’ 
and a soprano air, “‘ There is a River,” by John L. Camp. 
Mrs. Zippora Monteith will be the soloist. 

The ballad, common and uncommon, the sentimental or 
comic or descriptive or other ballad!—who shall decide 
why it reaches or misses popularity, by what right it lives 
its little or long life, or through what traits it loses even 
the street piano’s countenancing and cascading? Much 
harder, who can predict the caprices of a ballad’s resurrec- 
tion? Fora year Dr. Thomas Dunn English is suffering 
an unexpected penalty for being the author of the verses of 
“ Ben Bolt,’’ the little lyric that Dr. English and this gen- 
eration had together almost forgotten, until Mr. Du Mau- 
rier and ‘‘ Trilby”’ blew the dust away from some yellow 
sheets of music. The reporter, the autograph hunter, the 
musical querist, and the epistolary intruder, in all kinds 
and under all pretenses, are making Dr. English’s peace- 
ful existence a burden, it seems, owing to the use of his old 
song as a sort of motif in the novel of the hour. Dr. Eng- 
lish contributed the poem in 1843 to the pages of The New 
Mirror, the literary journal conducted by N. P. Willis. 
It was a hasty performance; and Dr. English even incor- 
porated into it four lines (the last four) from a sea-song 
that he had thrown aside, which are decidedly incongru- 
ous. But it became popular. For some months it was 
copied widely by the press of the time, and adorned many 
scrapbooks—no man more surprised than Dr. English. Dr. 
English, recognizing its lyric quality, set a melody to 
it, and so did Mr. D. M. H. May, a young Baltimore 
musician; but neither of them at that time publish- 
ed their settings. In 1846, having been fitted to an 
unnoticeable German lied 2r, by Nelson Kneass, an actor 
and negro-minstrel of some success, it made its appearance 
with the tune now inseparably linked to it—that tune’s 
authorship at present uncertain. Mr. Kneass desired to 
introduce it into a military drama, ‘‘ The Battle of Buena 
Vista,” brought out at Pittsburg, Penn. He sang it in 
this play, and again it at once caught the public fancy. 
The play, a poor affair, vanished from the stage; but the 
song survived in extraordinary vigor. Quarrels over its 
literary or musical authorship, defective, pirated and un- 
authorized versions—all these ordinary incidents of the 
story of a successful trifle are part of ‘‘ Ben Bolt’ history. 
Nelson Kneass is buried in Chillicothe, Mo., under a tomb- 
stone asserting his authorship of it. In 1855 it was made 
into a play itself and sung in that play. It was a fashion- 
able drawing room and stage song all over England and 
her colonies. Other musicians appropriated it for other 
songs. At last its vogue ended, much to Dr. English’s 
satisfaction ; for he was keenly aware of its shortcomings 


—even as a trifle. Its author’s election to Congress re- 
vived interest in it briskly ; and now through “ Trilby’’ it 
is threatening to become indestructible. Dr. Rogiieh pub- 
lished it with his own music in 1840, through Willig, a 
Philadelphia house. The German melody, by the by, is 
often met in European copies of the Kneass version, as an 
American in its derivation; and Miska Hauser, the Hun- 
garian violinist, honored it as such in a concert pot-pourri. 
The words of the song, currectly quoted, appear in Gris- 
wold’s “* Poets and Poetry of America.” x 

It is announced that “ Hausel and Gretel,’”’ the naive and 
delightful opera by Humperdinck, as to which all Ger- 
many has been in excitement for a twelvemonth, will be 
produced in this city early next October—as a detached and 
special musical incident. Mr. Augustin Daly will im- 
port the work by special negotiations with Sir Augustus 
Harris, My. Anton Seid! will direct the representations, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE Bipartisan Police Bill has been passed by the As- 
sembly at Albany and has come to Mayor Strong, who is 
to hold a public hearing in regard to it on Wednesday of 
this week. It arouses the very strongest opposition on the 
part of the Committee of Seventy, whose executive com- 
mittee have taken action protesting against it. They will 
be represented before Mayor Strong and argue against his 
granting his approval. On the other hand, the Republican 
machine is strong in its support. The Police Reorganiza- 
tion bill was lost by a tie vote in the Senate, was then 
brought upin the Assembly and passed, the amendment 
providing for appeal by dismissed officers being stricken 
out. It will go again to the Senate, and according to 
general report will then be accepted. The Republican 
Senators who have voted against it, it is said, will now 
vote for it. The Police Magistrates Bill has at last 
passed the Senate, altho several of the Senators who 
voted for it denounced it in unmeasured terms as unjust, 
unconstitutional, etc. It is evident that Governor Mor- 
ton exerted a strong pressure upon the members to re- 
deem the pledges given at the last election. ‘The bill 
then goes to the Assembly, and it is supposed that 
there will be no question about its being passed there. 
With regard to police commissionerships nothing more 
definite has as yet been stated. It is understood that 





Mr. Roosevelt has accepted the position and will be pres- ° 


ident of the Board. Who is to be associated with him 
is not known, neither has it been stated who will succeed 
President Martin, whose term of office expires this week. 
There have been various rumors about Col. Fred Grant 
and Gen. A. G. McCook, but nothing definite as yet. The 
inquiry as to the charges of bribery in connection with the 
Fireman’s bill has been continued, but with little result 
except to make it evident that money has been raised for 
securing the passage of the bill. Colonel Waring, the Street 
Commissioner, has been having a sharp tilt with the 
Grand Army of the Republic, he having used some very 
harsh expressions as to the members of the Grand Army, 
and there have been very determined efforts on the 
part of some of the posts to persuade Mayor Strong to re- 
movehim. The Mayor characterized his remarks as inju- 
dicious, and it is understood that, while not withdrawing 
any of his statements, he has agreed to keep quiet. The 
School bill presented at Albany, which had the indorse- 
ment of the best element in the city, was defeated by an 
overwhelming vote. At amass meeting held in this city 
the teachers very largely protested against tt. It was gen- 
erally understood that this protest was due to the influence 
of the machine, which had secured for a certain number of 
teachers their positions. 


....Secretary Gresham has directed Mr. Eustis, United 
States Ambassador to France, to investigate with regard 
to the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Waller, ex-United 
States Consul at Tamatave, Madagascar. There are vari- 
ous reports as to what has really been done, some claiming 
that the report of the trial by military court and sentence 
to penal servitude is incorrect. 


....-According to information from Madrid, the Spanish 
Government has decided to give the United States ample 
and honorable satisfaction in the ‘“ Allianga” affair, ad- 
mitting that the ship was outside of the jurisdiction and 
waters of Spain when she was fired upon. 


....-The Supreme Court have announced that they will 
give a rehearing on the income tax on May 6th. Justice 
Jackson is expected to be present. This is looked upon as 
an innovation in the practice of the Supreme Court. 


...-The trial of Mr. Debs, the labor leader in Chicago, 
has been indefinitely postponed. 


FOREIGN. 

....The topic of foreign news that hasinterested America 
most through the week has been the relations between 
Great Britain and Nicaragua.. Three British warships 
arrived at Corinto on the 23d to enforce the ultimatum of 
England. This aroused considerable discussion and not a 
little excitement. In Nicaragua there was the earnest 
hope that the United States would interfere. At Wash- 
ington, however, it wasstated that this Goverment would 
not do so except as there were indications of permanent 
occupation of territory or of seriousinterference with the 
Nicaraguan Government by Great Britain. Positive as- 
surances had been rendered by the English Government 
that neither of these things would be done, and hence the 
State Department at Washington stood aloof. The Com- 
mander of the British squadron informed the President of 
Nicaragua that three days would be given in which to 
comply with the ultimatum. The result was that the 
Nicaraguan Government refused to pay the $75,000 indem- 
nity demanded, and on the 27th the British marines land- 
ed and seized the Custom House. The Nicaraguan officials 
withdrew from Corinto, leaving the place under the con- 
trol of the Provisional Governor appointed by Admiral 
Stephenson. It was generally understood that there 
would be no opposition to the British occupation of Corin- 
to, but that if they undertook to go further inland then 
there would be serious resistance. There are various re- 
ports to theeffect that Nicaragua will absolutely refuse to 
make payment of indemnity for either Consul Hatch or 
other citizens. At the same time they propose to hamper 
the collection of customs so far as possible and thus make 
it difficult for England to secure the amount set. 


....ln the China-Japan controversy there has been no 
serious change. It is reported that Russia, France and 
Germany have taken joint action protesting against the 
treaty, and especially against the occupation of Chinese 
territory to the north by Japan. Efforts were made to 
secure the co-operation of England; but, acting under the 
advice of the ambassadors at Peking and Tokio, nothing 
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has been done, altho the Government expresses some dis - 
satisfaction with the arrangements made by the treaties. 
Meanwhile the Russian warships in Japan have been made 
ready to sail at a short notice. There is a report that 
United States Minister Dunn is endeavoring to persuade 
Japan to satisfy the demands of Russia. On the other 
hand, the Japanese Ministry state that the feeling in Japan 
is so intense that for them to yield in this matter would 
be simply to provoke internal revolution. There has 
also been a report that Russia would be satisfied with 
the cession of a portion of Korea, so as to give 
her a port that should be open the year round. 
Japan’s answer to this has been that she has no right to 
give away Korean territory,while the Korean King says his 
authority would suffer if such a thing should be done. 
There are rumors tlrat the Mikado is planning a meeting 
with the Chinese Emperor when the King of Siam will be 
present and a quadruple alliance of Japan, China, Siam 
and Korea will be formed. A dispatch from Japan states 
that the Government has denied that the treaty of peace 
will place the Chinese customs under Japanese control. 


.--. The new Speaker of the House of Commons was in- 
stalled on Apri] 22d. He has a fine bearing, stately man- 
ner and good voice, and has made an excellent impression. 
With regard to the suggested separation between the Lib- 
eral-Unionists and the Conservatives in view of the position 
taken by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four have both come forward and advocated permanent 
union of the two parties. The report of friction has arisen 
chiefly among the younger Tories, who object to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s growing power and claim that either Mr. Balfour 
should resign the leadership or throw off Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s domination. 


-.--Questions have been raised in the House of Com- 
mons as to whether Hawaii were under the protection of 
the United States, and whether its Government could not 
be approached with a view to obtaining kinder treatment 
for ex-Queen Liliuokalani. Answer was made that there 
was no such protectorate and therefore no such applica- 
tion could be made. It was also stated that a number of 
protests with regard to the arrests of British subjects in 
Hawaii were before the Government, which, however, had 
not yet decided to take action. 


....There has been a serious strike in Paris, commencing 
with the omnibus drivers, and including tramway men 
and the employés of the Seine company. The strike was 
for higher wages and shorterhours. The police held a firm 
hand, and prevented serious disturbance. The strike was 
settled by the company conceding several of the points at 
issue and reinstating all the strikers. 


..-.-Colonel Kelly with his command has reached Chitral. 
He found that the siege of the place had been raised. 
The general who had invested the fort had hastily evacu- 
ated his position. It is said that the Umra Khan has 
taken his hostages with him to Afghanistan. 


....The revolt in Cuba continues, altho repeated reports 
come of the routing of insurgent bands. The report as to 
the death of the insurgent leader, Maceo, who was consid- 
ered as the most efficient of those in command, is con- 
firmed. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE most that the Devil wants of a church member is the 
least he will do for hischurch. The least that God wants is the 
most he can do.—Christian Observer. 


....Culture by itself can never satisfy the hunger of a human 
heart, or flash the vision of the divine before spirits made in the 
image of God. But it is possible that from the poorest words of 
“the ass across the way” there may be poured an irresistible, 
all-convincing, and all-blessing life, as from the bush in Horeb 
there flamed a glory not of earth. The preaching of the old pul- 
pit is the true preaching because it is preaching like unto that of 
the Apostle who said: **My speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.”—The Observer, 


.... There are men in this Legislature who ought to be marked 
for absolute ostracism from public employment hereafter. 
Among them are Speaker Fish and Senators O’Connor and 
Lexow. Others should accompany them into private life, and 
should share with them the penalties of their wrong-doing. But 
these are the leaders. The people of New York, having discov- 
ered that a secret combination existed between the bosses of the 
two parties by which the police carried on the business of extor- 
tion and blackmail, protecting vice for money and oppressing 
the poor and helpless, resolved that the reign of crime should 
come toan end. But the Republican partner of the combina- 
tion, through the agency of the men we have named and their 
fellows, has resolved that such a combination shali hereafter be 
protected and enforced by statute, to the end that no such dis- 
aster shall happen to the vicious as that which overtook Platt 
and Croker at the last election. It will be strange, now that the 
conspiracy stands revealed, if the people of New York cannot 
prevent its consummation; stranger still,if adequate punish- 
ment is not meted out to the conspirators.—Harper’s Weekly. 


...-To those who clamor so loudly for the repeal of our Sunday 
observance laws, which they denounce as an anachronistic sur- 
vival of old Puritan days, the report just issued by the Sabbath 
League Association of France should serve as a lesson. From 
the days of Emperor Charlemagne down to 1880 statutes had fig- 
ured in the French codes prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
labor of every kind on Sundays; and even the Revolutionary 
Government of a hundred years ago, which substituted the wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Reason in the place of Christianity, made 
a point of prescribing by law one day of rest in the week. Fif- 
teen years age the free-thinking element in the National Legis- 
lature succeeded in obtaining the repeal of all legislation in con- 
nection with the matter, declaring it no longer in keeping with 
the enlightened and liberal spirit of the presentage. Yet to-day 
as shown elsewhere in our columns, these self-same men figure 
prominently in the ranks of that Sabbath League, which has 
been formed with the object of securing the re-enactment of the 
laws providing for the observance of Sunday. The experience 


of the last fifteen years has furnished to them, as well as to the 
many eminent statesmen, politicians and economists of every 
shade and creed, who belong to the association, adequate proo 
that the removal of these statutes from the Code was.a mistake, 
and that a legal day of rest in the week is a necessity to every 
people, be it infidel or Christian.—New York Tribune. > . « « 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE. 


To be a Christian and yet to beignorant of the Cbris- 
tian’s Bible is possible, but far from creditable. Reason- 
able excuses may be imagined for such ignorance, but 
the cases to which they can be properly applied are very 
few. We often thank God in our prayers that we “live 
in a land of liberty where we are free to worship Him 
according to the dictates of our conscience, and where 
the Bible is an open book.” There is absolutely no hin- 
drance to the publication and circulation of miilions of 
copies of the Book of books, and it is the aim of one of 
our leading societies to see that every household in the 
United States has a copy of it. Those who are not able 
to pay a few cents for it receive it as a gift. There is no 
other book that is multiplied as is the Bible, or is so uni- 
versally accessible ; and yet it is a plain fact that the 
number of those who know it at all adequately, is few 
indeed, 

This is a reproach to this Christian land, and particu- 
larly to our Christian Church. The statement in these 
columns last week that the Turkish soldiers who were 
concerned in the Sassfin massacre asked wonderingly 
who was that Jesus of Nazareth to whom the poor vic- 
tims prayed, causes a smile of pity; but a prominent 
Evangelical minister of this city stated publicly some 
time ago that he found members in his Sabbath-school 
who could not answer the question. The article by ‘A 
College President,” published by us last year, giving in- 
stances of ignorance among college students of the char- 
acters and incidents of the Bible, has attracted wide at- 
tention ; and Charles Dudley Warner in commenting 
upon it, has said that any college student who bas no 
adequate knowledge of the Book of books is an igno- 
ramus and is placed at great disadvantage in the world. 
That a young man or a yousg woman should graduate 
from college knowing all about Cesar and Cicero and 
Homer and Xenophon and knowing nothing about 
Moses and David and little or nothing about Jesus Christ 
and Paul is the hight of absurdity. Neither can get into 
a college without knowing something of those Latin 
and Greek masters, but either can come out of it without 


knowing much, if anything, about the great Bible char- 
acters, 
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We say this is a reproach to us, andso it is, The col- 
lege graduate who begins his active career without a 
thorough knowledge of the Book of books enters the 
race of life deficientandlame. The veteran editor of one 
of our most prominent daily newspapers has said that 
the most useful book to the secular editor is the Bible ; 
that the more he knows of that the better equipped he is 
for his work. So it is in many other callings ; and cer- 
tainly when we come to think of man’s moral and spirit- 
ual nature it is an absurdity to suppose that he is prop- 
erly furnished unless he has a large knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

How is this knowledge to be obtained? It is the busi- 
ness of the Church to furnish it, and it should be among 
the very first studies to be introduced into the nursery. 
The Church has established Sunday-schools in order to 
supplement and carry on the work that is presumably 
begun in the home, There is where, of course, it ought 
to be begun, but everybody knows that in many cases it 
is not begun there at all. The only training in the 
Scriptures which many young men and young women 
receive they receive in the Sunday-school as children. A 
Sunday-schoolis, therefore, a very important part of the 
Church. But it is not at present what it ought to be. 

In the first place the name given to it is not sufficient- 
ly significant. The word school is well enougb. It 
designates a place where instruction is imparted and re- 
ceived ; but Sunday simply indicates a day of the week, 
the time when the school meets, and not its object. Its 
object is, or should be, the study of the Bible, the im- 
partation of its truths for the purpose of soul culture. 
It would be much better to call it a Bible-school ; that is 
more impressive, and it would give the institution more 
weight and dignity and would not suggest the unfortu- 
nate limitations with which the word Sunday-school has 
become associated. In the second place, the popular 
idea of the Sunday-school seems to be that it is designed 
for children, and children only ; and that when boys and 
girls come to be young men and young women their con- 
nection with it ought to cease, and that it is inconsistent 
with their manhood and womanhood to remain as schol- 
arsinit. We cannot but regard this as a very great 
misfortune. While a great deal of information is im- 
parted in the twelve or fifteen years which measure the 
term of many Sunday-school scholars, it is only, after all, 
a beginning of Bible study. We should all our lives be 
Bible students; and if our lives could be indefinitely 
lengthened, and if we could give all our time to the 
study of God’s Word, we should not be able to exhaust it. 
Some provision is already made in most schools for con- 
tinued study by the organization of Bible-classes; but 
we believe the time is at hand for the adoption of a 
larger and more definite scheme of Bible study to be 
pursued in Bible-schools. This is a matter of great con- 
cern for the officers and teachers of the Sunday: schools ; 
but also for the church itself equally. 

The Bible is not lightly esteemed in this age. The 
Higher Criticism is not bringing it into contempt or 
tending to make it less popular. Even the destructive 
school of critics do not for a moment think that it is be- 
coming an out-worn book, and should be thrown aside. 
There never was a time in the history of the world when 
it was prized so highly as now, or when so much critical 
acumen and reverent scholarship were brought to bear 
upon it to uncover its riches. The greatest statesman. of 
the age lays aside the cares of State to devote with de- 
light his declining hours to a renewed study of the Scrip- 
tures ; and doubtless the ex-Premier of Great Britain, 
William E, Gladstone, thinks the service he is doing for 
his fellow-men in his biblical writings is as important as 
that which he did when he held the reins of Govern- 
ment. He is an example to be held up before our young 
men and young women who think that all they need to 
know about the Bible is what they learned in Sunday- 
school while they were children. 


ss 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


IT is an unusual mass of important information which 
we offer to our readers this week, upon a subject of very 
great interest. Men who can speak with authority have 
presented facts and opinions out of which our readers 
must extract their own conclusions, and very different 
conclusions they will reach in this day of unsettled poli- 
tical economy. 

Certain conclusions are unimpeachable. One is the 
right of workingmen to combine for their own protec- 
tion and benefit. This has not always been admitted. 
There have been times when such combinations have 
been held to be a treason against society, and the first 
organizations in this country were for this reason in the 
form of secret societies. This method of secrecy still 
prevails, in part, with the Knights of Labor, but is re- 
garded as out of date by the now larger American Fed- 
eration of Labor. What is not yet fully settled is what 
these organizations may be allowed to do. Mr. Debs 
has been imprisoned for conspiracy. We may say that 
every one agrees that by strikes or by peacefully de- 
manding their desired prices or conditions they may 
attempt to secure their ends. It is nearly as unanimous- 
ly agreed by all but their own members that violence in 
preventing other laborers from taking the place of strik- 
ers isa crime to be put down promptly by all the force 
of municipal, State or National law. 
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It is somewhat less generally settled what are the 
rights of capital in combination, under the name of 
trusts. There seems to be a tendency, which we presume 
will be transient, to limit the rights of such combinations 
of manufacturing companies and railroads. Apart from 
the duty of restraining violence on either side, it seems 
probable that, until we are ready to enter largely on a 
policy of Socialism, we shall learn more clearly the wis- 
dom of leaving both parties to the conflict free to use 
great liberty of judgment. 

The chief difficulty under which Labor lies in its con- 
flict with Capital is the fact that its brightest representa- 
tives are constantly passing out of its ranks into those of 
the employer. A shrewd, able laborer will not remain a 
mere laborer with his hands. He will save and invest, 
and become an employer. Before the side of the laborers 
can be managed with consummate wisdom, they must be 
able to employ advisers of a higher type of education 
than theirown. They are likely to fall into the hands of 
half-trained, well-meaning but incompetent leaders, and 
many years of experience and failure must teach wis- 
dom. On the other hand, the ranks of Capital are filled 
with picked men, of the highest executive power and the 
widest reach of experience; and brains will tell. The 
ranks of Labor must learn how to secure the services of 
equal brains. It is asad fact that the Knights of Labor, 
and lately the Federation of Labor, have suffered from 
this lack of steady, intelligent guidance and from the 
dissensions of personal ambition which have driven out 
some of their best leaders. 

How to secure peacefully reasonable hours of work 
and reasonable pay, without such impoverishing strikes 
as those at Pullman, at Homestead and lately Brook- 
lyn, sometimes paralyzing the business and commerce of 
a great city or of half the nation, is a problem of the 
deepest importance. We will not stop to consider the 
Socialistic solution, altho we see that itis becoming more 
and more the favorite panacea of the Labor organizations, 
and we have thought it well that our readers should have 
a full exposition of his views from one of their most prom- 
inent leaders. For our own part we hope far more from 
such a development of profit-sharing by workmen in a 
factory as is described by another writer who is a 
chief partner in a large manufacturing concern which 
has tried the experiment for nine years with real 
success and mutual good-will. After all, as in other 
difficult problems of sociology, intelligence not by itself 
but mated with Christian sentiment must give us the 
slow solution. Socialism is not the solution. It would 
reduce enterprise and invention and create a dreary 
level of society in which the chief effort would be to do 
as little instead of as much as possible. We shall think 
long before nineteen-twentieths of our people will, at the 
demand of a small, however noisy fraction of the other 
twentieth reverse and overturn the basal principles on 
which civilized society has always been developed. 
There is little evidence yet that our people wish to go 
back to the communism of the wigwam. 





THE REPUBLICAN INCUBUS. 


It is now nearly four months since the Legislature, 
from which prompt and satisfactory reform legislation 
was expected for this city, began its session. It passed 
promptly enough the Power of Removal Bill, which 
gave Mayor Strong opportunity to make a few of the 
many changes needed, but all other reform legislation 
has been deliberately delayed, because Mayor Strong, 
in the appointments already made, has shown his de- 
termination to adhere to his pledge of a non-partisan 
administration. The Platt element, which is in full 
control of the Senate, wanted the Mayor not simply to 
refuse te appoint Democrats to office, but to give all his 
patronage to the Platt faction of the Republican Party. 
In other words, their conception of the victory last fall 
was that it was a victory of Platt Republicans, and that 
the spoils of office should be given tothem. They have 
shown no more sympathy for real reform than Tammany 
itself. Greed of office and capacity for deals and bar- 
gains have been most characteristic of their legislative 
course. They have referred to the Committee of Seventy, 
and those who sympathize with those eminent citizens, 
as ‘‘ the gang of reformers,” and they have shaped their 
legislation for the reorganization of the corrupt police 
department so as to perpetuate the very evil which is the 
greatest barrier to real reform. Deaf to the demand of 
the Committee of Seventy and the earnest protest of our 
great municipal reform leader, Dr. Parkhurst, they bave 
legislated in favor of a bi-partisan police commission in- 
stead of a single-headed non-partisan commission. This 
bill they only succeeded in getting through last week. 
The Police Reorganization bill was actually voted down 
in the Senate ; but it is expected to come up again, and 
will, perhaps, be adopted. The bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the police courts has also, at last, been passed, 
and is a fairly good bill. 

The outcome of the session will be small indeed for 
reform. Something, of course, will be gained, but the 
grandest opportunity the Republican Party ever had in 
this State has been lost. It ought to have made itself 
the mouthpiece of reform. This would have been good 
politics. The party would have shown itself worthy of 
the trust of the majority who voted last fall for a non- 
partisan, business government for the city. As it is, re- 
formers say, and say justly, that there is really very lit- 
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tle to choose between the Republicans who are leaders in 
the Legislature and the Tammany Democrats who were 
leaders there previous to the reform movement ; that the 
one set of men has just as little regard for the interests 
of good government and of efficient administration as 
had the other. 

Governor Morton has used bis influence in favor of 
such legislation as has been demanded. It is probably 
largely owing to him that any of the bills, except the 
Power of Removal bill, have at last been passed. As an 
old resident of the city, he knows the temper of the peo- 
ple of the city, and doubtless he knows that the record 
which this Legislature has made for itself is a very 
damaging one and is sure to be taken into consideration 
when people come to the polls next November. Such 
men as Senators Lexow and O’Conner and Coggeshall 
and Speaker Fish, of the Assembly, ought to be turned 
down. If they are not turned down by their own party, 
they will be turned down by an indignant people. Their 
course is intolerable. Instead of listening to the demands 
of the people, they seem to have been moved entirely by 
the wishes of their party boss, Thomas C, Platt, who is 
as great an incubus upon Republicanism as ever Tweed 
was on Democracy. 


- 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTISTS AND THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Ir was a distinguished Baptist minister of Kentucky 
who not long ago made the remarkable assertion that 
for a woman to repeat a passage of Scripture aloud in 
a Sunday-school meeting is the greatest sin she could 
commit, inasmuch as it is using Scripture to disobey 
the Scripture which forbids her to speak in public. We 
are glad to see that the Baptists of Georgia have their 
faces set in another direction from this Kentucky divine. 

The Georgia Baptists connected with the Southern 
Baptist Convention have lately held their State Conven- 
tion, and the chief question of discussion before them 
was whether the young people should be encouraged to 
organize for religious work. Dr, Hawthorne, of Atlanta, 
led the movement in their behalf by presenting resolu- 
tions advising that local societies of young people be 
formed, with their own State Convention. The leader 
of the opposition was the Rev. G. H. Carter, of Gaines- 
ville, who, it is reported in The Christian Index, was 
afraid that these societies would be made a substitute 
for the Church. He said: 

“Some say that without such organization many of our 
young people will go to the Devil. There is a worse thing 
than that, and that is the turning away of the divinely 
constituted local church from its divinely appointed pur- 
pose.”’ 

Mr. Carter has a curious kind of Christianity, if he 
thinks that going to the Devil is not so bad as neglecting 
certain of the services of the Church,-for this is what 
it amounts to. Is not the young people’s meeting 
just as truly a church service as that at which Mr. 
Carter preaches, and quite as biblical? Ministers are 
in danger of being too sensitive on this mat‘er, and 
Mr. Carter complains that in his own church “ the young 
people attend their own meetings, but drift away from 
the regular church services.” But an even more serious 
evil of these young people’s societies he found in the 
tendency of these organizations ‘‘ to lead woman out of 
her proper sphere, in distinct violation of the Scriptures.” 
In the State Convention of young people in Alabama 
‘five women were on the program to address mixed 
audiences.” We are glad to see that Mr. Carter did not 
frighten the Georgia Baptists, but that under the lead of 
Dr. Hawthorne, Dr. Lansing Burrows and Governor 
Northen the Convention adopted the resolutions, 
altho by narrow vote of 46 to 44. 

The Baptists of Georgia and other Southern States as 
well are looking forward rather anxiously to aconference 
to be held in Washington concerning a separate young 
people’s movement in the South. As we understand it 
the conference will be a free ome, and those who are op- 
posed to the movement will have voice as well as those 
who are in favor of it. There are practically two ques- 
tions involved ; in the first place, whether it is well to en- 
courage the young people to have such an organization 
—whether it is not an infringement on the rights of the 
local church and does not tend to introduce a new eccle- 
siastical body ; and secondly whether, if young people’s 
unions are desirable, there should or should not be a 
separate general organization for the South. The Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union is an international organiza- 
tion, representing not only the Baptists of the United 
Stat<s but those of Canada; and it seems to us a pity that 
any line of division should be drawn init. Thereare 
mutual advantages springing from association of North- 
ern and Southern young people of which both would be 
deprived if a sepirate Union is arranged for in the 
South. It will bea pity ifthe young Baptists of that 
section are not allowed to come into contact with the 
young Baptists of the North. They would gain new 
ideas and get a new inspiration by such contact, and their 
Northern friends would in turn have a good opportunity 
to study the ideas and feelings of theSouth and become 
better acquinted with its spirit and needs. A separate 
Union in the South would emphasize the present line of 
division between Northern and Southern Baptists. One 
education socjety represents both sections. It will be 
little short of disaster to have two young people’s move- 
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ments where there need be only one. What we want to 
see is the bringing of the two sections closer together 


and a gradual obliteration of the line of division, not an 
accentuation of it. 





THE SULTAN GRACIOUS. 


THE Sultan has granted and put in execution the Im- 
perial iradé for the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople. Aside from the immunity thus secured 
from governmental interference, there is involved a con- 
siderable financial advantage. It is part of Turkish law 
that school property, recognized as such, pays no taxes. 
In this case the iradé grants in addition freedom from 
what are known as vakif dues, amounts paid to certain 
mosques for their support. There is thus secured to the 
college an annual amount of not less than $500 in perpe- 
tuity. It granting the iradé through Minister Terrell, 
the Sultan expressly stated that it is given in considera- 
tion of what the college has done and is doing for his 
Christian subjects. 

Another item of great significance is that the Turkish 
Government is manifestly recognizing its error in the 
wholesale imprisonment of Armenians. Recently a large 
number of ecclesiastics who have been confined in the 
various fortresses have been brought to Constantinople, 
and while still under surveillance, are practically free. 
Among them is Pastor Mardiros, of the Evangelical 
Church at Gemerek, near Cesarea, who was arrested at 
the same time as Professors Thoumayan and Kayayan, of 
Marsovan. He has been confined in the fortress of St. 
Jean d’Acre, one of the three great piles of masonry on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, over which might well 
be written the words over the portal in Dante’s “‘ Inferno,’ 
for few who have once been incarcerated in them have 
ever come forth alive. The pastor has a comfortable 
room at the Police headquarters in Stambdl, and friends 
are allowed free aceess to him. It is an interesting illus- 
tration of his character that during his whole imprison- 
ment he kept up a regular Sunday Bible-class for his 
fellow-prisoners, doing thus good work for his Master. 

For these two facts we are very grateful. We con- 
gratulate Minister Terrell most cordially on his 
success, and we are glad that the Government of the 
Sultan is at last realizing that injustice is not good 
policy. It is, perhaps, not necessary to examine too 
closely into possible reasons for these acts, or to in- 
quire whether the arrival of the ‘San Francisco” and 
the ‘‘ Marblehead” at Smyrna had anything to do with 
the granting of the iradé, or the publishing throughout 
the world of the facts in regard to Sassfin, helped to 
secure a reprieve for the pastor and his associates. We 
prefer to look upon them as indications of a better state 
of things for the Empire. 

It is very evident, however, that much remains to be 
done. The murderer of Mr. Stupe has not been found. 
The man who was arrested has been released by the 
Court of Appeals at Constantinople, and all are convinced 
that he was not the culprit, but was put forward to 
screen the real murderer. There has been as yet no re- 
moval of the restricticns placed upon Americans travel- 
ing in the Empire, and private letters are still subject to 
post-office inspection. A correspondent in the interior 
writes us that letters, even registered ones, are opened 
and read, and inclosed clippings abstracted, while illus- 
trated papers, photographs, cards sent by mail, are not 
delivered at all. The assailants of Miss Melton are still 
unpunished. 

Perhaps more serious still are the reports, constantly 
assuming more definite shape, of disturbances along the 
eastern border of the Empire. The refugees from the 
Mash district fled to Persia and the Caucasus, there 
spreading the story of their wrongs. Two results have 
followed : Revolutionist Armenians have been stirred to 
greater activity, and the Persian Moslems have been led 
to say, ‘‘If the Turks can do this why should not we?” 
The correspondent of Reuter’s Agency publishes very full 
statements indicating that there is a possibility of an ex- 
plosion that may be more serious than anything that has 
yetoccurred. While there may be exaggeration in these 
reports, it is evident that powerful forces are at work 
for a renewal of the disturbances of last year, On the 
other hand, there are indications that the European 
Powers are thoroughly conversant with the situation, 
and are already bringing such pressure to bear as shall 
result in peace. 





Editorial Votes. 


OuR issue this week, which requires four extra pages, 
is largely taken up with a symposium on Labor and Labor 
Unions. In the ten pages devoted to this subject there are 
articles by sixteen different writers, representing the prin- 
cipal trades unions in the country, and others who have 
given a study to the subject. To the names given on the 
first page we must add those of Mr. John B. Lennon, Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, and J. Addison 
Porter, Editor of The Hartford Post; while on other 
topics we must mention Miss Walker’s account of the col- 
lections of the American Art Association, offered for sale ; 
Professor Petrie’s account of the new discoveries in Egypt; 
Anna L.Muzzey’s account of Social Settlements in Chicago; 
Daniel K. Dodge’s account of the new Danish Version 
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the Bible, Prof. A. W. Anthony’s report of the Murphy 
Meetings in Maine, and Mr. George E. Walsh’s informa- 
tion about the Improvement of Southern Lands, There 
are poems by Ida Whipple Benham, John Bennett and P. 
McArthur; and stories by Alice T. Booraem, Esther J. 
Rusk’ay, Leeta Smyth and Annie Graeme McKenzie. 


The Catholic Union and The Catholic Times need not be 
afraid that we, or any other intelligent Protestant paper, 
will go into hysterics over the wild utterances of The West- 
ern Watchman about the love-making that goes on during 
the big conventions of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Evudeavor and the Epworth League. The bril- 
liant editor, Dr. Phelan, has a very free and unbridled pen, 
which often runs faster than his good judgment can fol- 
low it, and its cavorting is quite as likely to throw the 
rider as to injure any one else. This time that pen—if our 
figure does not require it to be a horse—got into one of its 
most vicious moods, going quite beyond the limits of any 
legitimate horse play, and the description given of these 
meetings was ridiculously false and insulting. The editor 
would not like to have us speak in such a way of social and 
religious events in which Catholic young people take part. 
We are glad that Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, has dis- 
avowed any sympathy with this attack, and says he has 
‘always considered that the two societies were bodies of 
young people banded together for good.’’ The Catholic 
Times says the attack was ‘‘ ill-advised, uncalled for and 
unwarranted,’ and The Catholic Union says that ‘such 
unjust assaults on Protestant bodies cause much of the 
anti-Catholic feeling now so rampant.’’ 

WE have already called attention to the deliberate at- 
tempt of the Legislature at Albany to override the Con- 
stitutional provision against gambling. This Constitu- 
tional provision, as ratified by the people of the State, is in 
these words: 

** Nor shall any lottery, or the sale of lottery tickets, pool sell- 

ing, book making, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be 
authorized or allowed within this State; and the Legislature 
shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses against any of the 
provisions of this Section.” 
The Gray Racing bill, which has already passed one House 
and is likely to pass the other, is not responsive to the 
mandatory clause of this Amendment. While in general 
terms it does forbid “pool selling,book making or any 
other kind of gambling,” it also provides for the very thing 
it technically prohibits under another form. It allows 
‘“* prizes, premiums or purses’”’ to be offered on licensed 
race-courses, and declares that ‘“‘any person, altho not 
a participant in the races, may contribute stakes to 
be contended for, these stakes to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the will of the managers.’”’ What is this 
but an invitation to unlimited and indiscriminate 
gambling, under protection of law? Of what avail 
is the prohibition of “‘ pool selling and book making ” when 
the gambler can participate in gambling under the guise 
of stakes, which are to be distributed according to the will 
of the managers ? The very purpose of the bill is to abet 
that which the Constitution expressly prohibits. But it 
was said in behalf of those who want the bill made a law 
that there ‘“‘ can be no racing for profit to race-track man- 
agers, unless betting be allowed,” and that if betting be 
prohibited the people would not attend races and, couse- 
quently, they would not pay. What of that? Civilization 
could get along without the race track and be all the purer 
and better. The breed of horses would not greatly deterio- 
rate, and everybody knows that the breed of that noble 
animal man does deteriorate on the race track. Many men 
perfectly upright in other respects excuse race-track gam- 
bling and other forms of the evil under the plea of neces- 
sity. Hereis The New York Times, one of our moral cen- 
sors, observing, in sublime disregard of facts and moral 
considerations : 

* There is no honest opposition to the enactment of the Gray 
Racing bill. It has been so amended as to meet every legitimate 
interest involved, and so as to satisfy the people of the State. 

. It will require a large share of courage for any legislator 
to oppose the bill publicly, for he will need to avow himself a 
blackmailer.”” 
The fact is that most of those who voted with the majority 
for the new Constitution are opposed to the bill, and their 
opposition is an honest opposition. It isa dishonest bill, 
for what it pretends to prohibit it is shrewdly designed 
to permit and encourage. 


Our readers know that we have given very little atten- 
tion to the clamor raised against Great Britain for its 
dealings with Nicaragua. The point at issue is a very 
simple one; and whatever the future may develop, cer- 
tainly the past has shown no reason for intervention on 
our own part. The history of the trouble can be told ina 
very few sentences. In the war between Nicaragua and 
Honduras the troops of the former occupied the Mosquito 
Reservation, which has been properly within its limits, but 
which has been semi-independent under native Indian 
control. Chief Clarence, the head of the reservation, re- 
sisted the occupation; and Nicaragua, believing that the 
British Vice Consul, Mr. Hatch, was concerned in some way 
with the chief’s warlike attitude, caused him to be expelled 
without ceremony, together with other British subjects. 
Great Britain demanded $75,000 indemnity for this alleged 
violation of international law in the treatment of its rep- 
resentative, and Nicaragua has endeavored to have the 
dispute referred to arbitration. The British Government 
issued its ultimatum and, the amount not being paid, it 
has landed marines and taken possession of the Custom 
House at Corinto to satisfy its claims from the revenue 
of the country. It seems unquestionable that the rights of 
British subjects were flagrantly disregarded, and the 
proper thing for Nicaragua to do was to acknowledge it 
and make due reparation. But counting, perhaps, on the 
intervention of the United States Nicaragua refused to 
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settle on the proposed basis, and England has proceeded 
from the argument of demand tothe argument of force. 
Nicaragua is a small and insignificant nation, Great 
Britain is large and powerful. and for appearance’ sake, at 
least, she might have agreed tothe peaceful method of 
arbitration. That would suit our American idea of set- 
tling internati»nal disputes. Such a thing as the perma- 
nent occupaticn of any portion of Nicaraguan territory 
by Great Britain is, of course, a matter of vital concern to 
us, and our friendliness for Nicaragua and our interest in 
the Nicaraguan Canal would prompt us to an energetic 
protest against it. But assurances have been given, it is 
stated, by Great Britain, that she has no such purpose. 
We do not believe ina policy of bluster. A policy that 
is both kind and firm and thoroughly grounded in inter- 
national law and courtesy is the most safeand dignified 
policy for us to adopt. Any other course would be liable 
in the end to subject us to humiliation. 


RoBBERY, bold, shameless robbery, is the act by which 
the Democratic Legislature of Tennessee has secured for 
Peter Turney the governorship of that State. Mr. Turney 
was the Democratic candidate, and H. Clay Evans was the 
Republican candidate. On the face of the returns of the 
November election H. Clay Evans had a plurality of 748. 
No one doubted that he was legally elected to be Governor 
of Tennessee. Honest. straightforward Democrats admitted 
it and opposed in the Legislature the scheme to count him 
out. The better representatives of the Democratic press 
raised a cry of warning protesting against the proposed 
wrong to the people of the State; but the margin was 
small, and the Democratic politicians could not bear the 
thought of having a change in the governorship. They 
thought it would be easy enough to count Mr. Evans out 
and Mr. Turney in, and the committee of investigation has 
succeeded so well that it has not only overcome the mar- 
gin of 748, but has reported a plurality for Mr. Turney ag- 
gregating 2,358. Wecall this robbery. It is robbery under 
the form of law and ought to be denounced as such 
throughout the country.” Mr. Turney ought to be ashamed 
to profit by the outrage. But, of course, the robbery 
would not have been committed if it had not been known 
that he would consert to accept the fruits of it. The term 
of office is two years. Nothing can be done, therefore, to 
right this great wrong until the fall of 1896. It is to be 
hoped that when opportunity does come the peoyle of Ten- 
nessee will administer such a rebuke to the men who have 
perpetrated this crime against the ballot as to serve as an 
example for all time to come. 


THERE seems to be something of the old ante-bellum 
spirit of South Carolina still remaining, concerning its re- 
lation to the Federal Government. Governor Evans is 
not the first governor of the Palmetto State who has bid 
defiance to the United States courts. Governor Tillman, 
his immediate predecessor, was an example to him in this 
respect. When Governor Evans expresses contempt for in- 
junctions which have been regularly issued by the United 
States Circuit Court, and declares that he will pay no at- 
tention to them, he shows a signal failure to understand 
the duties of his own position, or the obligations of citi- 
zens of South Carolina. It may be that the temporary in- 
junctions granted by Judge Goff restraining the State 
from interfering with the importation of liquors for pri- 
vate use from another State, and prohibiting the election 
of delegates to aconvention to revise the constitution of the 
State, will not, upon a fuller hearing, be made permanent. 
It has generally been held that the “‘ Original Package”’ 
act of Congress allows States to prohibit the importation 
of intoxicants from other States. That is the very point 
to be established at the hearing which has been appointed. 
As to the other question, it seems at first sight doubtful 
whether a United States court can properly intervene. If 
it does so, it will be presumably under that clause of 
the Federal Constitution by which the Federal Govern- 
ment guarantees to every State a Republican form of gov- 
ernment. It is alleged in the complaint upon which a tem- 
porary injunction has been granted that the registration 
system is unequal and fraudulent, and that citizens have 
been delibrately deprived of the right of registration in 
order that the avowed purpose to secure the control of 
the State to Caucasian citizens can be carried out. 
Until these questions are finally settled in the Supreme 
Court of the United States the only proper attitude of the 
Governor of South Carolina, or any other officer of any 
State, is that of submission. These questions are ques- 
tions for adjudication, raised by citizens of South Carolina, 
before a Southern-born Judge, and the United States 
courts are the proper courts to pass upon them. Any other 
attitude than this is an attitude of defiance of constituted 
authority, and tends not to increase respect for law and 
order, but to support the spirit of anarchy. It is absurd 
that any question of conflict of force should come up be- 
tween the officers of a State and a United States court, and 
that threats should be used against the processes of those 
courts. The first duty of a private citizen is submission 
to the constituted authorities and courts, and certainly cit- 
izens who are placed in high office should be an example in 
this respect. 





THE legislative committee which investigated the strike 
on the Brooklyn surface roads last January, has adopted a 
recommendation, or perhaps a demand that was made by 
the men engaged in the strike, to the effect that through- 
out the State all railroad employés should be licensed after 
examination, and that none should be employed who 
are not thus licensed. The purpose of it is plain. It is to 
prevent the railroads from securing men to take the place 
of those who are on «4 strike ; that is, to cripple the employ- 
ers and strengthen the employes. It is to be expected that 
nine-tenths of all those who are licensed would be always in 
service, and in case of a strike there would be no one to go 
to for help but that one-tenth or less, and the roads would 
be compelled to accept the terms of the strikers. No help 
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could be called for outside of the State. The next thing to 
do would be to license carpenters and masons and telegraph 
clerks and those engaged in every other gainful occupation 
in which astrike could be conceived of. The proposition is 
utterly indefensible. The business of the car conductor is 
by no means of that skilled sort requiring extraordinary 
training, like that of a physician, which might need the 
protection of the license. 


AN excellent Presbyterian pastor in the West gives the 
following interesting account of the use he made of one 
number of THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Abraham Liucoln issue of THE INDEPENDENT was as bril- 
liant an idea in its conception as it was striking and takingin 
its execution. It is certainly true that from it I learned more 
concerning Lincoln’s history, and gained a better insight into his 
character than from all my previous reading on the subject. 

My mind was so affected by its full and many-sided informa- 
tion that I felt as if I must impart it toothers. So I advertiseda 
lecture on Abraham Lincoln for Monday evening, April 15th, and 
invited the veterans, and ladies’ relief, and various literary 
clubs, to attend. Wehad a crowded house. An honorable mem- 
ber of the bar spoke words of introduction, and an ex-Congress- 
man also graced the platform. I enjoyed delivering the lecture, 
well spiced with anecdote, and it was well received by my enthu- 
siastic audience. Some of our ladies furnished music by render- 
ing the national airs on piano and violin. The ex-Congressman 
declared that Imust have made a long, varied and profound 
study of Lincoln, for I had left no stone unturned for informa- 
tion, and had looked at him from every conceivable standpoint. 
He evidently had not seen your Lincoln issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. I have nowan invitation to deliver the lecture at another 
place on Memorial Day. 


COLONEL WARING, who is at the head of the Street 
Cleaning Department in New York City, has brought 
great trouble upon himself by remarking recently that the 


Grand Army of the Republic consists of ‘‘ a lot of pension. 


bummers.”’ This was not an official remark ; but it was 
wholly unnecessary, and of course untrue, and petitions 
have poured in upon the Mayor for his removal from 
office. The question is raised whether a man cannot be an 
efficient Commissioner of streets, and yet say such things 
about the Grand Army of the Republic. He was not bired, 
we are told, for his correct opinions about the veterans of 
the late War, but because it was thought he knew how to 
clean streets. This isa very correct observation. And yet 
a man who would needlessly make a remark which is an 
insult to the old soldiers, and afterward, instead of apolo- 
gizing for it, say that it was made deliberately and in cold 
print, add to his offenses by saying that the Grand Army 
of the Republic had “ coddled, pauperized and emascu- 
lated,’”’ ‘‘ unworthy veterans,” shows an infirmity of judg- 
ment and a lack of sense of the fitness of things which the 
appointing power in any case would be sure to consider if 
he were an applicant for office. We do not sympathize 
with the demand for his removal. He has been thoroughly 
punished for his indiscriminate attack upon men whom 
the nation shouid be glad to honor, and he should not be 
removed from office unless he fails in his duties. The of- 
fense is hardly of a kind to warrant ejectment, but it is of 
a kind to prevent preferment. We want even our street 
cleaners to have regard for the proprieties. 





CHINA has appealed to the European powers to intercede 
with Japan for the remission of part of the terms exacted 
by Japan as conditions of peace, and it still remains doubt- 
ful what answer Japan will give to the identical protests 
of Russia, Germany and France. It is most extraordinary 
to see Germany thus sandwiched in politically as well as 
geographically between its chief foes. It indicates no 
tenderness for Japan, but only a desire to placate Russia 
and detach her from the French alliance. But we already 
hear the mutterings of the distrust this causesin Paris, 
where it is said that the intervention of France in behalf of 
China will not go beyond benevolent remonstrance. We 
do not see as yet any reason to believe that Japan need 
fear to resist the demand of Rassia that she give up the 
Liao-tong territory about Port Arthur which is allowed 
her. Wedo not yet anticipate any war on Japan by the 
three European powers, foritis really absurd that, as a 
current report asserts, the command of the German fleet in 
Chinese waters will be given to the Russian Admiral. 
The further report is a matter of surprise, that the Amer- 
ican Minister to Japan, Mr. Dun, is trying to unite the 
Ministers of Italy and Belgium, Spain, Austria and Hol- 
land in persuading Count Ito to accede to the demands of 
Russia and France. Of course our Government will put 
no pressureon Japan, altho England would be very glad if 
we could join her in resisting the Russian demands. The 
difficulty which Count Lto would meet in further reducing 
the conditions and yielding Liao-tong arein the internal 
condition of Japan. Further concessions might overthrow 
the Ministry and even endanger the throne of the Mikado. 
On the other hand, it is of the first importance for Japan 
that there should be no internal commotion in China which 
would break up the Empire into fragments to be seized by. 
European powers. The occasion requires the utmost polit- 
ical courage and shrewdness, so that the new Japan with 
the new China that is to be may hold the East and not allow 
it to pass, like India and Anam, into the hands of the 
Europeans. 





...-An article in The Banker’s Magazine, by Mr. Alvin 
I. Findley, editor of the Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, 
gives an admirable summary of the results of McKinley 
protection to the tin-plate business. Noone feature of the 
McKinley tariff was more persistently attacked than that 
which proposed to establish and develop the tin-plate in- 
dustry in the United States. Reports of the opening of 
mills for the making and completion of tin plate were 
characterized as ‘* tin-plate lies.” But, notwithstanding 
all the ridicule and opposition of the free-trade element, 
the industry was established, and Mr. Findley writes of it 
as follows: ; 


* The 157 stagds of black plate rolls in plants either completed 
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or underconstruction in the United States could produce in a 
year, with proper allowance for interruptions, fully 250,000 net 
tons of plates, which means about 250,000 tons of Bessemer pig 
iron, and nearly 500,000 tons of Lake Superior Bessemer ore— 
practically all of it added to the demand upon our mines, our 
furnaces and our steel works since thisindustry was transplanted 
to the United States.” 


Not only is a vast amount of tin plate being produced in 
this country, but it is tin plate generally of & superior 
quality, so that there is a constant demand for it. 


....Will not the great Koot Hoomi and the mystic 
Mahatmas, whether they reside in Tibetan Lhasa or in the 
great desert of Gobi, be good enough to shoot their astral 
influence this way and heal the wounds that lacerate the 
vanity of their quarreling worshipers, 


“Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt. 
Illuminate, adept, transcendent,” 


both Jndge and Besant, who are condemning, expelling 
and seceding, when they ought to be lifting imploring 
hands to receive the incorporate spirit messages. The 
American section of the Theosophical Society will now be 
quite separated from the other sections, except for a frag- 
ment that does not stand by Mr. Judge. But we congrat- 
ulate Mr. Judge, him of the forged Mahatma messages— 
if we can believe his accusers—tbat he has just got another 
exculpatory witness in the form of a letter that was mys- 
teriously precipitated out of space of we know not how 
many dimensions upon the table of a Chicago lawyer under 
circumstances that forbid Mr. Judge to doubt. It isanew 
and important evidence in his behalf, and we hope it had 
the right attesting seal. 


....- Devoted as we are to that type of Christianity which 
is known as Protestant and Evangelical, we are pleased 
that our Catholic contemporaries should feel able to say 
such pleasant things about our spirit of fairness. We 
select two examples from last week’s exchanges : 


“The New York INDEPENDENT is a candid, honest paper. It 
were well for the religious press of the country, Catholic as well 
as non-Catholic, were it equally candid and honest.” 


So says The Colorado Catholic. To this we add asentence 
from The Catholic Telegraph, which has frequently at- 
tacked us in severe terms: 


“ After all, the New York INDEPENDENT is the fairest as well 
as the foremost Protestant paper in America.” 


....Our great dailies give altogether too much space to 
the account of crimes. Only ove of the leading London 
papers was decent enough to refuse to print the testimony 
in the Qneensberry-Wilde case. It appears to us thatin a 
really good family paper a few lines would be sufficient to 
give all that it is necessary to know about a murder. Dr. 
I. K. Funk in a late address, selected the cleanest of all the 
great dailies in this city, and he declared that it gave to 
crime twice as much space as to religion and three times as 
much as to education and temperance, while it gave the 
theaters more space than it devoted to either literature, 
religion, education or art. We are far off yet from the 
ideal daily paper. 


....The color question among the Congregationalists of 
Alabama will not settle itself. The white Congregational- 
ists who came over from the minor Methodist bodies have 
organized a State Convention on the Georgia plan which 
the colored Congregationalists refuse to join. They say 
they had the first State organization and that they are 
willing to go into any convention which will be on the 
basis of representation by pastor and delegate from each 
individual church, according to tke usual custom, but that 
they will not join any convention the purpose of which is 
to prevent fellowship on account of color. That was the 
decision at their late State meeting at Shelby. 


.... The Evangelist, of last week, makes quite a feature 
of the picture of the ‘New Golgotha”’ sepulcher in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, supposed by some to be that of 
Joseph of Arimathea, where our Lord was laid. The pic- 
ture was taken by Prof. E. Warren Clark under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, and the letter accompanying it 
is a very enthusiastic one. Yet we do not believe that it is 
the true place of burial of our Lord. It has been well 
known as ‘‘Conder’s”’ sepulcher, and was advocated by 
him when on the Palestine survey works. Professor Clark 
goes even beyond Dr. Merrill in many points, for the latter 
distinctly deprecated considering the ‘‘two openings in 
Skull Hill (really Mohammedan graves) as forming two 
eyesockets of the skull.”’ 


...-This week will give Lord Rosebery’s Government a 
severe test on the motion to reserve the rest of the session 
for public business. The vote is likely to be very close, 
and the Conesrvatives, who have this week re-cemented 
their union with Joseph Chamberlain and the seceding 
Liberals, hope for a victory on the division to he followed 
by a victory in the election of anew Parliament. 


-»..We sympathize with the National Temperance So- 
ciety in the loss it has sustained by the death of its secre- 
tary, Mr. John N. Stearns. He was a most conscientious, 
efficient and active officer of the society, and gave the best 
years of his life to the advancement of its interests and of 
temperance reform. 


-.--Our best compliments to “ Nickerdown,” of the Chi- 
cago Israelite. He is a ben-Israel and ben-Ohakham indeed. 
He owns that he was wrong in judging of motives and say- 
ing that a Jew could not honestly accept Christianity, and 
he apologizes to us for it in a very satisfactory way. It is 
an example for many others to follow. 


...-If our readers do what we have done they will read 
that May-day poem on our first page by Ida Whipple Ben- 
ham, two, three and four times. It isa charming bit of 
verse, fresh with the life of the day, and yet full of the sen- 
timent of the age of Edmund Spenser, 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
CHICAGO COMMONS. 


THE SIXTH SOCIAL SETTLEMENT OF CHICAGO. 
BY ANNIE L, MUZZEY. 





WHILE the Hull House, by its pioneer movement and 
vigorous progress may have achieved a wider reputation 
than some other members of the Federation of Social 
Settlements in Chicago, this later development of the Socio- 
logical Department of the theological seminary is de- 
serving a fame which the final fulfillment of its noble aims 
must assuredly bring. Not that fame or public mention 
is,in any sort, coveted by the earnest workers in the in- 
stitution, but recognition of laudable effort is always an 
inspiration to fresh endeavor. 

The Social Settlement, known as ‘‘ The Commons,” at 
140 N. Union Street, Chicago, is not of mushroom growth, 
and will not vanish in a night. The project, slowly matur- 
ing for two years, culminated in an actual establishment 
on a firm business foundation in October, 1894, and has 
already proven its right to be in the manifest good accom- 
plished. The field chosen after deliberate investigation 
and careful weighing of opportunity, is in the seventeenth 
ward of the city, and comprises a rather compact business 
and residence section, in the midst of which the old Taber- 
nacle Church stands as the stronghold of the work which 
it both inspires and pushes through its active cosmopoli- 
tan membership, numbering about 600 English-speaking 
persons among the 30,000 of the surrounding district. 

Tbe group of loving Christians who have voluntarily 
taken up their residence in this forlorn locality for the 
simple purpose of identifying themselves with those they 
wish to help, are avoiding, as far as possible, any obtru- 
sive show of superior righteousness, but are seeking to 
become, in fraternal interests and sympathies, the social 
center and radiating power for good to all the neighbor- 
hood. The household at 140 N. Union Street consists at 
present of the family of the Rev. B F. Bolles, pastor of 
tthe Tabernacle Church, and of two or three other family 
groups who have unified themselves with the cause of hu- 
aman brotherhood, and are doing what they can to establish 
person. relationships with the people they are endeavor- 
ing to impress with a sense of the higher uses of life. 
Aside from the twelve resideat members of The Com- 
mons there are eighteen non-resident workers, comprising 
students and professors from the Seminary, as well as 
lad es and gentlemen from other circles of the city. Dr. 
Graham Taylor serves the office of Warden in the Settle- 
ment, while Herman F. Hegner is known as the Head- 
Worker. 

There is a permanency of residence s>cured by the lease 
of the old family homestead, found in the midst of this 
chosen district, that farms a strong and abiding link be- 
tween the workers and the community at large. It is a 
double, four-story house of brick occupying an open space, 
and affording, in its twenty eight spacious and well- 
arranged rooms, very fair accommodations for residence, as 
well as for the classes, clubs and public gatherings which 
area part of the daily program at The Commons. Con- 
nected with this fully appropriated building is a large, 
rear tenement, which may later be added to the working 
power of the establishment. eae 

The rezidents bear their own living expenses, and share 
the rent, but financial aid is needed to complete the equip- 
ment of the building for the educational work that is 
undertaken, and for the support of the Head- Worker, who 
is, I believe, the only salaried officer in the Settlement. A 
constituency of associates, both within and without the 
city, it is hoped will secure the annual contributions neces- 
sary to the full accomplishment of the plans in which these 
volunteer workers have engaged. 

The educational work has been organized inthe past year 
at the Plymouth Winter Night College, and has been 
maintained by the Plymouth Congregational Church of Chi- 
cago. There have been formed at The Commons forty classes 
with over four hundred attendants, while at the branch 
colleges sustained at other points in the district, twenty or 
more classes have been started with a large enroliment of 
pupils. The subjects are those most practical and princi- 
pally applied for by the scholars, iucluding English gram- 
mar, English and American authors, rhetoric, United 
States history, American institutions, penmanship, book- 
keeping, mathematics, stenography, cooking, domestic 
science, dressmaking, nursing, health talks to mothers, 
Bible study, music, children’s glee clubs and physical cul- 
ture. 

The idea of good citizenship is strenuousiy inculcated, 
and an organized muvement for better municipal condi- 
tions is made through a branch of the Civic Federation, 
initiated by the settlement and meeting once in two weeks 
at The Commons to discuss the best interests of the com- 
munity, and tosecure the co-operation of the better class 
of citizens ofall faiths and nations for the establishment 
of higher ideals of duty and reform in practical and per- 
sonal politics. The effort put forth by the Settlement to 
improve the conditions of all public institutions for the 
care of dependent classes involves regular Sunday and 
week evening visits to the County Infirmary, Hospital, 
Police Stations, Justices’ Courts, Jail and House cf Cor- 
rection; while the sanitary welfare of the ward is made 
the subject of earnest investigation and care. Courses of 
free lectures on Hygiene and Household Sanitation are 
given, and a medical dispensary is open daily at The Com- 
mons for the sick who are unable to pay for the prescrip- 
tions of resident physicians. 

The study of economics and the promotion of industrial 
justice are also aims of the Settlement, and class instruc- 
tion and discussion on these points are used with a view to 
get working people and employers to meet on common 
ground and to recognize on both sides the one harmonizing 
law of Christian brotherhood. 

Friendly visiting, mutual helpfulness are everywhere 
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striven for, and a Neighborhood Club affords a common 
meeting place for social intercourse and personal acquaint- 
ance that go far toward dissipating differences and bring- 
ing the community into co operation with the aims of the 
Settlement. 

A summer school of social economics is the prospective 
plan of the Settlement for the year 1895, and will offer the 
highest advantages, it is claimed, of social, economic and 
ethical study in its lecture courses, and in its inspection 
of the philanthropic and reformatory work of Chicago and 
vicinity. Two sessions will be held, one being appointed 
for April, at which Mr. Percy Alden, of London, de- 
livered one of the courses of lectures, on ‘Movements of 
Labor and Life in East London.” 

The late summer session will openin August, and will 
be a sociological school, under the instruction of such lec- 
turers as Thomas Hall, Dr. Sanborn, Leighton Williams, 
Professor Herron, Professor Hiy and a number of other dis- 
tinguished economists and philosophers who are expected 
to lend their aid in a work which promises to be as wide- 
reaching in its influence as any ever attempted by Church 
or social reformer. Itis a work prac‘ically without the lim- 
itations of sect or party, in that it seeks by all avenues to 
secure the best possible good for those with whom its 
founders have come to dwell, and whose people they have 
loyally made their people. 
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THE DANISH REVISED VERSION. 
BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 


WITH the publication on March 29th of the New Testa- 
ment the work of revising the Danish translation of the 
Bible was brought to anend. In connection with this so 
important event a brief account of earlier attempts to bring 
the Scriptures to the knowledge of the Danish laity may 
not be out of place. The earlie:t translation of the Bible 
into Danish dates from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and includes the first twelve books. It has, fortunately, 
been preserved in a unique manuscript, now in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, the first eight books of which were 
edited by C. Molbech, in 1835. This work, tho marred by 
Latinisms, is of inestimable value for the student of lan- 
guage, as it is the most important prose monument of 
the century in which it was written. It was not until 1524 
that a complete version of the Scriptures in the vernacular 
was published, the work in part of Hans Mikkelsen, after 
whom it is generally called. Its style, however, proving 
rough and unfinished, a new translation was authorized by 
King Christian III, which appeared in 1550 under the di- 
rection of the great scholar, Christiern Pedersen. This ver- 
sion, which was based ,on Luther’s translation, bears the 
same relation to the Danish language and theology that its 
model bears to German thought and speech. Its beauty 
and correctness commended it to popular favor, and it con- 
tinued for almost three centuries to be the authorized form 
for the Danish Church. 

In 1814 a royal commission was appoiated, with J. P. 
Mynster, later Bishop of Zealand, as the leading spirit, to 
revise the New Testament, and five years later the work 
was completed. In 1837 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to revise the Old Testament, but a later effort proved suc- 
cessful, and the work appeared in 1871. 

But in spite of the energy and scholarship displayed by 
Mynster, it was felt that the version of the New | estament 
had not yet reached its final state, and in 1892 Lic. theol. 
Poulsen and Dr. Ossing, professor of classical philology at 
the University of Copenhagen, consented to undertake the 
difficult task, the conclusion of which has just been an- 
nounced. The first edition is a large quarto of 409 pages, 
and the price has been fixed at the small amount of three 
kroner (abouteighty three cents), in order to bring the book 
within the reach of everybody. {[n conclusion it may be of 
interest to note thatin all the Danish revisions the com- 
missions have consisted of a very small number of scholars 
in strong contrast to the English and American body of 
revisers. 
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THE BLUE RIBBON IN MAINE. 


BY PROF, ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 





IN Maine, as in all other States, the cities cause the great- 
est concern to the philanthropist and Christian. The 
‘- Maine Law” in towns is observed, and the effects are sal- 
utary; but in cities avarice and appetite continue to 
enthrall the politician, and through him nullify the law. 
Perhaps the good people, conscious of good laws on the 
statute book and of sound principles in the constitution, 
have trusted too much to the letter, and have given too 
little heed to the incarnation of the right spirit in people 
and officials. At length, however, they are aroused. Ad- 
verse criticism from without has but served to accentuate 
the gathering wave of determination within the State. 
Prohibition is nota failure. With it, as with other prin- 
ciples and plans, there are periods of relaxation, even of 
lethargy and apathy ; but there are also seasons of revival, 
of renewed activity and efficiency. Even the Christian re- 
ligion ebbs and flows ; but it remains, and more and more 
blesses the earth. Q 

On the initiative of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Lewiston, supported by a large general com- 
mittee representing every church, young people’s society 
and temperance organization of the city, Mr. Thomas Ed- 
ward Murphy conducted a twelve days’ total abstinence 
campaign in Lewiston City Hall, closing April 11th. On 
the second Sunday, and through two days, Mr. Francis 
Murphy co-operated with his son. The introduction, by 
Senator Frye, given to each on his first public appearance, 
was peculiarly fitting. It was twenty-five years ago that 
Senator Frye, as prosecuting attorney had labored assidu- 
ously to secure a verdict of ‘guilty’ against Francis 
Murphy for having caused the death of a companion by 
pushing him in a drunken frenzy down a flight of stairs. 
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‘Ned’? Murphy, then a child, had been brought into court 
for the purpose of influencing the jury. Peculiar reminis- 
cences swept through those who had been conversant with 
the facts, tho few of these sad memories found expression 
in words. Lewiston had given Francis Murphy a cordial 
reception when, on conversion more than twenty years ago, 
he had spoken in her midst at the very opening of his ca- 
reer as a Gospel temperance worker. The welcome, after 
this long absence, was hearty and enthusiastic. 

Thirty-six years present in Thomas Edward Murphy, a 
man of refinement, geniality and Christian character. His 
smile and hand-grasp are expressive of warmth. His per- 
sonal appearance is neat, almost fastidious, yet his friendly 
abandon puts him ona level and into sympathy with all. 
His ready wit is irresistible, yet it never obscures the main 
issue, the power of God to help those who will help them- 
selves. The large hall has been thronged night after 
night; and the city has been stirred by his words. 

Catholics and Protestants, Good Templars and old-time 
reformers, philanthropists and politicians, and citizens of 
every nationality have mingled in delightful confusion. 
The platform has been an effective school in patriotism. 
At every meeting our national authem has been sung. 

More than three thousand have signed the fullowing 
pledge : 

MURPHY PLEDGE. 
“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE, WITH CHARITY FOR ALL.” 
I, the undersigned, do pledge my Word and Honor, God 
helping me, to Abstain from all Intoxicating Liquors as a 


Beverage, and I will, by all honorable means, excourage 
others to Abstain. 


How many drinking men have really stopped drinking 
it is impossible to say; but many individual cases have 
come to the attention of the committee. It is alleged that 
rumsellers complain that during the meetings their sales 
diminished by two-thirds. B!ué ribbons, the badge:uf the 
movement, are conspicuous about the streets, in places of 
business, in the schools and in the houses. 

At this writing Mr. Murphy is speaking every night in 
Auburn; and other Maine cities are negotiating for his 
services. Lewiston people are convinced that there are few 
men who can so effectively hold an audience night after 
night upon one theme as can Thomas Edward Murphy. 
The secret lies in himself; he speaks; he is earnest, sin- 
cere, and devout, ‘‘ with malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

Coss DIvINITY SCHOOL, LEWISTON, ME. 
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A SPANISH CHAPEL. 








THE situation of religious work in Spain grows increas- 
icgly difficult, and the recent political changes have been 
adverse rather than helpful. While religious liberty has 
nominally existed for over twenty-six years, asa matter of 
fact, the oppositiou thrown in the way of evangelical efforts 
have been such as todishearten all except the most per- 
sistent and courageous. The efforts put forth by Arch- 
bishop Plunket in connection with the Reformed Church 
of Spain have apparently stirred even more bitter opposi- 
tion than before, and the new Prime Minister, Canovas del 
Castillo, has made it very evident that he proposes to throw 
whatever of hindrance he can in the way of Protestant 
work. 

Among those that feel the increasingly difficult situa- 
tion is a mission started in 1868 under the auspices of the 
Free Church of Scotland. A large portion of the building, 
including its chapel, has become familiar to most Ameri- 
cans visiting Madrid, owing to the fact that for a long tims 
English services were held there every Sunday. The work 
of organization hus been in the hands of the Rev. John 
Jameson with an assistant, an ex-priest of marked 
eloguence, who, while chaplain to Queen Maria, 
wife of Amadeo of Savoy, drew immense crowds to 
hear him. Mr. Jameson acted also as agent of the Bible 
Society, and after a time returned tv Scotland, leav- 
ing his associate, Sefior Tornos, in charge of the work 
not only in Madrid but in neighboring places. His congre- 
gation consists almost exclusively of people from the hum- 
b'er walks of life, who have not been able of themselves to 
support entirely their own work, but have depended very 
much upon assistance from Scotland. It has been the cus- 
tom of the Free Church to lessen its donations by a regu- 
lar ratio each year, and under ordinary circumstances this 
would have left the congregation able to support itself. 
The excess of opposition and persecution have, however, of 
late years been so great that their means have been con- 
siderably diminished, and they look to American Chris- 
tians a; well as others for assistance. They are by no means 
alone in their suffering. An Evangelical congregation at 
Chamberi has recently been compelled to mové from a cen- 
tral location to one far inferior because the landlord yielded 
to the wishes of the clerical party and refused to renew 
the lease. The Methodist chapel was obliged toclose its 
doors entirely, and still another enterprise finds it very 
difficult to continue. 

An additional difficulty comes from the fact that the 
law absolutely prohibits all notices on the exterior of any 
non-Catholic religions edifice, so that many tourists who 
might be drawn to assist in such a work, did they know of 
it, are in absolute ignorance of its very existence. In re- 
sponse to special requests from Sefior Tornos, Mr. W. J. 
Maguire, 120 Broadway, this city, has consented to receive 
any donations that may be sent. 





A WRITER in The Rock gives some interesting figures 
as to the growth in ritualistic practices in the Church of 
England. During the ten years from 1882 to 1892, the 
number of churches which had adopted ritualistic prac- 
tices had grown from 2,581 to 5,043; those in which vest- 
ments were worn, from 336 to 1,029; those in which in- 
cense was used from 9 to 177; those in which altar lights 
were used from 581 to 2,048; those in which the eastward 
position was observed from 1,692 to 3,918. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Missionary Association reports a debt 
at the close of the first six months of its fiscal year of $79,- 
696, notwithstanding that expenditures have been cut 
down $11,246 

ee Congregational Church in Gloversville, N. Y., 
has recently, with the aid of Mr. Edward Kimball, raised a 
debt of $20,000 in preparation for the dedication of their 
new church edifice. 


...-The commencement of Dr. S. H. Virgin’s twenty- 
fifth year in the pastorate of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in this city was celebrated last week by a recep- 
tion, at which a number of prominent persons were pres- 
ent. 


....The Rev. John MeNeil has finished his work in India 
and sailed for England. His last meetings were held in 
Bombay and were as successful as those elsewhere. The 
Novelty Theater, the largest hall in the city, was packed 
to its fullest extent. 

.... William R. Moody,a son of Dwight L. Moody, and 
who has special charge of the preparation of young men 
for college and business at Mt. Hermon School, has been 
speaking at various places in the country with great ac- 
ceptance, and was last Sunday in Brooklyn. 





....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church closed March with a debt of $386,336. The receipts 
for the month were $180,966, against $212,784 for March, 
1894. The total receipts for five months were $298,582, in- 
stead of $283,329 for the corresponding period last year. 


...»The death of Dr. Dale and the vacancy at Carr’s 
Lane Chapel in Birmingham, has given occasion for the re- 
port that Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., has been 
invited to take charge of what is generally recognized to 
be the most important Congregational Church in England. 
Before Dr. Dale’s death Dr. Bradford had arranged to 
preach for him during the summer weeks, and that arrange- 
ment holds; further than that no action appears to have 
been taken. Dr. Bradford bas hitherto refused all invita- 
tions to exchange his American for an English pastorate. 


....The Hanson Place Baptist Church, of Brooklyn, is 
planning to hold evangelistic meetings in May rather than 
November or January, as heretofoie. It has been influenced 
in this by the fact that the weather is then mild enough 
for open-air meetings, and it is the purpose of the pastor to 
hold a service of song and testimony in front of the church 
every evening at 7:15, the services indoors to begin at eight 
o’clock. Mr. F. H. Jacobs, of Chicago, one of Mr. Moody’s 
best singers, will assist in this work. Miss Bessie B. Tyson, 
of Washington, who is considered by Mr. Moody to be one 
of the best evangelists to children in the world, will give 
an illustrated talk every day at 4:15 P.M. . 


.... Those interested in Sunday observance are pressing 
in many lines. The Sunday League of this city has turned 
its attention to Ellis Island, the landing place for immi- 
grants, with the purpose of doing what it can to lessen the 
work there. A somewhat different move is that startedin 
the West, where the Congregational News voices the feeling 
of the Republican Valley Association and the Plymouth 
Church, of Lincoln, Neb., in urging that home missionaries, 
except in emergencies, be not allowed to travel on Sundays, 
and that the societies ought not only to disapprove of the 
use of Sunday train service by its missionaries, but refuse 
financial aid to any church for a pastor whose regular ap- 
pointments involve Sunday travel by train, even for the 
purpose of preaching the Gospel. 

...-Some years ago when Cardinal Vaughan was Bishop 
of Salford, he felt so keenly the aggressive Protestantism 
of the English universities that he secured from the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda at Rome the prohibition of 
attendance upon them by Catholics. Times, however, 
have changed, or else the cardinal has, for on a recent visit 
to Rome he secured the withdrawal of this prohibition and 
Catholics are now permitted to attend Oxford ard Cam- 
bridge. Special precautions, however, are to be taken to 
keep such young men together, with the object by and by 
of forming them into a college affiliated to the university 
after the style of Mansfield College. One of the Strong in- 
fluences that operated in securing a change, it is said, was 
a petition from five hundred distinguished Catholics in 
England. 


.-..St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in this city, 
celebrated the centennial anniversary of the laying of its 
corner stone last week, and Dr. Rylance, the rector, 
preached a commemorative sermon. The church stands in 
that part of the city which was once the farm of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the old Dutch Governor having been buried in 
a chapel on the site now occupied by the church. The cor- 
ner stone was placed on April 25th, 1795, and four years 
later the church was consecrated. At the time the only 
otber Episcopal churches in New York were Trinity and 
St. Paul's Chapel and St. George’s. The church is doing a 
good work among the poor of the East Side, and is at the 
same time keeping its hold upon the wealthier portion of 
its congregation, even those who have moved to more dis- 
tant sections of the city. 


-... The work of the Baptist Missionary Society of Eng- 
land in the Bahamas has developed into a self supporting 
and self-directing institution under the name of The 
Bahamas Baptist Union. The Rev. D. Wilshire, for many 
years a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Soc.ety, is 
the general superintendent, and the work under his care 
has increased notwithstanding very great difficulties and 
perplexities. This union rec2ntly held its third annual 
meeting at Nassau, about thirty delegates being present. 
Reports were read from each church, and there was discus- 
sion as to the best methods to be used for the extension of 
the work. While mostly very poor and finding great dif- 
ficulty in the support of their institutions, these churches 
have attained an enviable record in the matter of self- 
support and aggressive Christian work. 
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....The thirty-first International Convention of Yourg 
Men’s Christian Associations of North America will be held 
at Springfield, Mass., May 8th-12th. The meetings will be 
held in the State Street Baptist Church, the City Hall and 
the Association Building. Among those who are to take 
part will be Lucien C. Warner. M.D., of this city; Frederic 
B. Pratt, of Brooklyn; President Gates, of Amberst ; 
Charles A. Eastman, of St. Paul ; Col. John J. McCook and 
the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, of this city; President J. M. 
Coulter, of Lake! Forest University; Gen. O. O. Howard ; 
Secretary James L. Barton, of Boston, and others. The 
closing exercises will be conducted by Mr. Moody. There 
will be reports from the different branches of the work— 
international and railroad departments, work among col- 
ored young men, physical work, educational work, and dis- 
cussion on various topics, such as the relation of the Asso- 
ciation to foreign missions, its duty to young men of for- 
eign birth, and its relation to the social economic questions 
of the day. Mr. Moody’s special topic will be ‘‘ The Work 
of the Holy Spirit.” 


....The rector of an Episcopal church in Brooklyn, on 
giving up the experiment of a free church lately, said it 
was a dream not to be realized. Dr. Talmage has said sub- 
stantially the same thing. Yet that it can be realized 
under certain circumstances is proved by the success of the 
First Dutch Reformed Church of Orange, N. J., which was 
organized by George S. Bishop, D.D., who has just com- 
memorated the twentieth anniversary of his pastorate. 
The church began with 124 members, and now has 578; the 
average additions per year have been 44. The total of free- 
will offerings for last year,exclusive of current expenses and 
pastor’s support, was $3,169. Not a seat is rented, and there 
is no stipulated pastor’s salary. He only receives what the 
congregation care to put in a box in the vestibule, and 
there is not a more active, earnest church in the State. Dr. 
Bishop is one of the stiffest Calvinists in the country,and is 
able to devote a good vacation every summer to some plan 
of study in Europe. Itis the man behind the scheme that 
gives success, as such churches as those of Dr. Bishop and 
The Judson Memorial Church in this city prove. 


....-It will be remembered that at the meeting of the 
Quadrennial Convention of the body known as Christians, 
held at Haverhill last October, there was adopted a plan 
for interdenominational co-operation, especially in response 
to overtures from the New Jersey Congregationalists. That 
plan provided for the election of twelve representative 
members of the Christian Connection who should consult 
with similar committees of other denominations for a 
co-operative union which would notinterfere with denomi- 
national independence, but yet might consider proposi- 
tions for ultimate union. It was also proposed that State 
associations or conferences should appoint similar com- 
mittees for interdenominational co-operation. At the 
meeting of the Congregational State Association of New 
Jersey and the coast region down to Washington, held in 
Baltimore last week, a committee was appointed in accord- 
ance with this proposition to confer with a committee to 
be appointed by the Christians. Mr. Theodore F. Seward, 
secretary of the Christian Unity Committee, reported that 
resolutions in favor of the ‘‘ New Jersey Circular on Cbhris- 
tian Unity” had been passed by the Congregational asso- 
ciations of the following States--namely, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota and 
Washington. Mr. Seward also introduced a resolution, 
which was adopted, approving the selection of Whitsun- 
day as a day each year for considering the subject cf Chris- 
tian union. 


.... Affairs are developing so rapidly within the Protes- 
ant Church of Germany, as the result and outcome of the 
controversy aroused by the negative theology taught by 
several of the Bonn professors at the recent ‘‘ Vacation Lec- 
tures,’ that it is difficult to keep track of them. The lat- 
est move is the proposed organization of a theological 
school at Herford, to be controlled by a body of evangelical 
men and to be manned by protagonists of positive evan- 
gelical theology, as a place of refuge for those who can not 
or will not consent to study under professors of theology 
at the State universities. As the project is championed 
and headed by no less a person than Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingt, the most famous worker in Inner Missions since 
the days of Wichern and the successful organizer of a 
dozen and more charitable institutions on a grand scale all 
at Bielefeld, there is scarcely any doubt of the success of 
themovement. The organizers expect to make an arrange- 
ment with the State by which students are to receive the 
first three terms instruction at the new school and then, 
when somewhat groundc¢d in conservative views, are to fin- 
ish their course at the regular universities. Before this 
other methcds had been adopted, namely, either to appuint 
a positive teacher in the same faculty with a negative, as 
was done when Tholuck was sent to Halle; or to endow by 
private subscription a positive chair, as has been done at 
Baselin the case of the professorship filled by von Orelli, 
who has been called not by the State, but by the Society 
that endowed his chair. These experiments have, how- 
ever, not always proved satisfactory, as the presence of 
both a positive and negative teacher of a particular branch 
in one faculty naturally often caused personal troubles, 
and it has again and again happened that a positive man 
after his appointment became negativein his views. The 
new faculty is to be controlled by the Church and not by 
the State, and in this respect is modeled rather after 
American patterns than after German, unless it be after 
the Roman Catholic Free University, at Freiburg, in 
Switzerland. Many conservative Church papers in Ger- 
many warmly favor the project, which looks very much 
like a first step in the direction of a separation of Church 
and State. 


....The first annual catalog of the Berkeley Temple 
School of Applied Christianity furnishes an object les- 
son in the extent to which the Institutional Church is 
being applied to practical Christian work. The object of 
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the school is stated to be to ‘provide at a minimum cos 
instruction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and philanthropic work.” Occupying quite g 
different field from other institutions, it seeks to supple. 
ment rather than antagonize them. Recognizing the large 
number of persons—pastors, students, laymen—who are 
anxious to reach those who are so often held to be unreach- 
able, this school gathers a faculty of persons who have 
made such work a study, and calls in the aid of specialists 
in every department. The regular lectures are supple- 
mented and enforced by practical work in the outlying or 
tenement districts of Boston, that the students may learn 
by actual effort the real value of the theories presented, 
The faculty consists of the Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Princi- 
pal and Instructor in Christian Ethics, Applied Christian- 
ity and Biblical Analysis in Public Work; the Rev. C. A, 
Dickinson, Instructor in Institutional Church Principles ; 
the Rev. R. B. Tobey, Instructorin Details of institutiona} 
Church Work; tne Rev. W. S. Kelsey, in the Department 
of Christian Nurture, and Mr. Herbert D. Ward, Instructor 
in Rhetoric and Elocution. There is also a long list ot 
lecturers, including Drs. F. E. Clark, A. E. Duvning, W. EF, 
Barton, N. Boynton, and F. E. Emrich, Brigadier William 
Brewer, of the Salvation Army, the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, 
of The Congregationalist, Mr. Robert A. Woods, of the 
Andover House, Miss Anna L. Dawes, Miss Z O. Smith, 
Secretary of the Associated Charities, and others. There 
are seventeen regular students, six of them ladies, mostly 
from Massachusetts, but some from New York, aud even 
Michigan. Aside from these there are a number who, in 
less regular way, take advantage of the lectures and op- 
portunities for practical work. 








Missions. 


CHINESE MANDARINS AND RELIGIOUS 
CONVERSATION. 





BY THE REV. GILBERT REID. 





It is generally supposed that the common people of 
China are more susceptible to religious truth than the lit- 
erary and ruling classes, and, on the whole, the estimate is 
correct. It is wrong, however, to suppose that a mission- 
ary is shut of from religious topics in conversation with 
the higher classes. Indeed, it is easier to discuss religious 
matters with the mandarins of China than the recognized 
society people of America. Religion is naturally intro- 
duced, first, because the Chinese classics are full of mora} 
maxims and religious suggestions ; and, secondly, because 
the missionary organization has become so potent a factorin 
China that its workings and tenets and motives are eager- 
ly questioned. Out of over one hundred mandarins whom 
I have met, nearly every one has touched on some phase of 
religion or given an opportunity to broach the matter. By 
this I do not mean personal religion so-called, so much as 
religion in its widest significance. 

During the last few weeks [ have had conversations with 
some ten of the leading mandarins in the Government. 
Owing to their pressing duties as connected with either 
war or peace, I have, of course, made war or peace also my 
topic. Otherwise my request for audience would have been 
an intrusion and impertinence. 

In spite of the secular character of my visits—if a Chris- 
tian doing his duty can ever be called secular—religious 
aspects were presented. This first of all impressed every 
one, when they considered who I was and why Icame. My 
first duty was to show that I did not come asa foreign min- 
ister or officer, for in that case I must go to the Foreign 
Office ; neither did I come to forward the interests of other 
nations, for in that case the same place must be sought; 
neither did I have any Chinese official rank, for if I had, 1 
must act accordingly, going to a prescribed office ; but I 
came as a friend,asa guest, asa missionarys, seeking the wel- 
fare and peace of China, ready to do all that I could tohelp 
the Government at this time, only I wanted no pay. This 
impressed them all most favorably, and they at once con- 
nected my motive and conduct with the benevolent and 
righteous character of our religion. Lremarked.to several : 
“To be a General I am unable; and to be an envoy of peace I 
am too insignificant; but forany good that I can do to help 
the Emperor, I hold myself in readiness.””’ Owing to the 
fact that all the foreigners who come to serve the Govern- 
ment first fix a salary, my action was viewed asa part of. 
missionary work. 

In conversation with one of the three leading Princes, 
Prince Ching, who forover ten years has been at the head 
of the Foreign Office, the nature of my proposed plan of 
mission work was introduced in this way. The first.ques- 
tion was as to my location, whether it would be in the prov- 
ince where I had been before or elsewhere. I replied that 
it was uncertain; that I should. wait till peace was re- 
stored and then establish my work where it would be of 
the most benefit to China. A few words of explanation as 
to the difference between my work and.that of the other 
missions in Peking drew out an expression of approval of 
such an attempt for Peking and the remark that “If a 
friendly conciliatory spirit is shown the prejudices of offi- 
cers and people will be removed, and they willcome to see 
the value of your religion.” 

Viceroy Li Hung Chang, I found far more cordial than 
before my return to America, partly due to the help I had 
been able to render to China in Peking and in. settling up 
difficulties in the Province of Shantung. In the course of 
conversation I :eferred toa sly rub he had.given me before 
going home, saying,‘ You have probably forgotten that 
you hinted, whén I came back,.I bad better go to the sec- 
tion of Tsao-chowfu, as they would probably killme; and: 
I replied, ‘I will gladly go there, and when I return from 
America, I will seek Your Excellency and go under your 
protection.’ Now here I am.” He laughed and said I 
needn’t be in any hurry. He alsoinquired into my special. 
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plans, expressed approval, and left the way open to con- 
sult him, when he got through the rush and worry of the 
war and peace negotiations. I found him more friendly 
disposed to missionary work and believe that rightly treat- 
ed he will aid more in the future than in the past. “A 

In an interview with the Imperial Tutor and High Min- 
ister of State, Wung Tung-ho, I was greatly pleased by 
his whole demeanor. He stands as the opponent of Li on 
matters of Western improvements, and is one of the four 
highest Chinese littérateurs in the Government. In the 
course of conversation, I quoted some expression from the 
Sages, referring to virtue as the basis of the government 
and prosperity. He smiled and seemed pleased, and then 
enlarged himself on such a need at the present time. What 
he said agreed with the general estimates I had of him 
from Chinese, that he was a straightforward, upright 
official, opposed to avarice and peculations. Heis, tomy 
mind, one of the best to be the instructor of the young Em- 
peror and guide him and the Government in the path of 
reform. While previously prejudiced against railroads, 
navies and other forzign devices, he is noted for his 
loveof right and devotion thereto. Referring to the Chris- 
tian religion, he commended it for its benevolent charac- 
ter, and said the Emperor would always protect it. In 
reply to questions about Japan, I said that five or six of 
the leading men in Japan to-day had gone to England as 
boys, had been placed in the home of a Christian professor, 
and had studied our books and learned our ways, and hence 
at this time they knew better how to bring their nation 
into line with Western nations. I also pointed out the 
change which had been made in the laws of Japan, so that 
now new treaties could be made, treating her as the 
nations of the West. Thus by quoting from Chinese an- 
cient classics, and explaining the value of new ideas, J had 
quite a chance to preach a sermon without giving offense. 
Again it is but due to him to say that I have never been 
treated with more courtesy than by this Imperial Tutor, 
reputed to be a foe of foreigners. As he spoke of me favor- 
ably to at least two other officials, whom I afterward saw, 
his courtesy was evidently more than superficial. 

The different places I have thus visited, no foreigner has 
ever entered except two, and in those cases only by a for- 
eign physician. The mere fact of opening the doors with- 
out offense is good missionary work, and my being a mis- 
sionary I regard as a help rather thana hindrance. 

PEKING. 








Biblical Research. 
A NEW RACE IN EGYPT. 


PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE reports the discovery of a 
new race, whose existence was hitherto unsuspected in 
ancient Egpyt. The London Times thus quotes him: 


“On the top of a plateau, between Ballas and Negadeh, about 
thirty miles north of Thebes, 1,400 feet above the Nile, the home 
of paleolithic mau was found. Large, massive flints, beautifully 
worked and perfectly unworn, were discovered, of exactly the 
same forms as those so well known in the river gravels of France 
andEngland. The enormous age of these is shown by the black 
brown staining of them, while others of 5,000 years old by their 
side show scarcely a tinge of weathering. Besides these, other 
flints of a later paleolithic type are found embedded in the an- 
cient gravels of the former high Nile. So that the Nile stil) 
rolled down asa vast torrent, fifty times its present volume, at 
the latter age of paleolithic man. Turning now to historical 
times, a town was found on the edge of the desert adjoining a 
smalltemple. On clearing this site it was discovered to be the 
center of the worship of the proscribed god Set. In early times 
the two brothers Set and Horus were both venerated ; but as the 
Osirian legend grew in popularity Set became abhorred for his 
enmity to his father Osiris, an-i every trace of his worship was 
removed. In this town of Nubt, from which he was known as 
Set-Nubté, he was specially venerated, and many figures of him 
were found. A magnificent lintel, with figures of Set, has been 
sent to the Ghizeh Museum. The discovery of this town, being 
called Nubt, explains a passage whick has hitherto puzzled 
translators of Juvenal. Another town known as Nubt was ren- 
dered by the Greeks as Ombos, now KomOmbo. But it was this 
recently found Nubt-Ombos which Juvenal refers to in his 
Fifteenth Satire as being next to Tentyra,for Dendera is the 
nearest city to this on the north. Besides the classical interest 
of it, the town was of great value as preserving the remains of 
many successive ages. At the bottom of it was pottery precisely 
like that found in northern Egypt of the fourth dynasty. Above 
it was pottery the same as that of the twelfth dynasty, and 
above that pottery like that of the eighthteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties in northern sites. Hence there is proof that the varie- 
ties of style already traced were not merely local but extended 
widely over the country. 

* But the strangest result awaited the explorers here. Not a 
quarter of a mile from this Egyptian town lay another site of a 
town. In that not one potsherd was like those of any of the 
periods seen in the Egyptian town. And, vice verad, not a single 
sherd like those in the strange town was to be found in Nubt. If 
the new town bad been found in Syria or Persia no one would 
have suppesed it to be connected with Egypt. Not only was a 
town found, but also a series of cemeteries of this same new 
race; and altogether nearly 2,000 graves have been completely 
excavated, every object noted in position, and everything pre- 
served and marked. In this great number of graves not a single 
Egyptian object was found— not one scarab or cartouche, not one 
hieroglyph,not one piece of usual funereal furniture, a head-rest, 
or a koh}-pot, not one Egyptian bead, not one god, not one 
amulet, not a single piece of Egyptian pottery such as was found 
abundantly in the neighboring Egyptian town. And nut one 
body was mummified or buried at full length; all were con- 
tracted, with the knees bent up tothe arms. The position was 
always with the head to the south and the face to the west. The 
extent of this race is shown by their characteristic objects hav- 
ing been found abundantly as far north as Abydos and as far 
south as Gebelen. This is a district of rather more than a hua- 
dred miles in length, opposite to the Great Oasis and the Western 
Oasis, which would give access to it across the desert from the 

west. The age of this people was the next problem, and, little 
by little, fact after fact limited their epoch, until we can defi- 
nitely say that they were between the seventh and ninth dynas- 
ties, or about 3000 B.c.;‘and they probably were the people who 
overthrew Egyptian civi ization at the close of the old kingdom, 
and so produced that dark age of the seventh and eighth dynas- 
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ties, when the Egyptians seem to have been narrowed and op- 
pressed by disaster. 

“The physiognomy of this new race was fine and powerful, 
without any trace of Negro prognathism. Their stature was 
remarkable, some being over six feet high; and the great devel- 
opment of their legs points to their having been a hill race. 
Their hair was brown and wavy, but not at all crisp. A very 
prominent aquiline nose and a long, pointed beard gave a strong 
resemblance to the Libyan and Amorite type. A remarkable 
custom was the eating of portions of the bodies of deceased per- 
sons. Altho the observation of the burials is complicated by 
most of them having been plundered in later times, and thus 
disturbed, yet many instances occurred of the arrangement of 
the body in a manner which could not be ascribed to any plun- 
derer. The head was almost always severed from the shoulders 
and the hands often removed. Tombs where perfect pottery was 
placed over the decapitated neck; others where the severance 
had gone further and all the bones were grouped, in one place a 
handful of ribs, in another a handful of arm bones, elsewhere a 
pile of vertebre; and the still more decisive case where skulls 
were placed between stone vases, the bones of several bodies 
heaped together, and lines of bones strewn round the pit each 
with the ends broken off and the marrow scooped out—all these 
point undoubtedly to ceremonial cannibalism. But we must not 
for a moment suppose that this implied an ignorance of all 
civilization. In many lines—pottery, flint-working, bead-mak- 
ing—these people were the equals or superiors of the Egyp- 
tians. 

“The arts were well advanced in most ways; but in two direc- 
tions there was a remarkably low level—no writing was known 
beyond personal marks, no trace of hieroglyphs is met with, and 
drawing and sculpture were in a very rude condition. Metal, 
however, was well known; copper chisels, or rather adzes, show 
that woodwork was familiar, and traces of finely carved bed’ 
frames with bull’s feet were found; copper needles also showed 
that sewn garments were used, and copper harpoons were imi- 
tated from the form in‘bone. Flint work was far more highly 
developed than by the Egyptians; the forms of the knives differ 
from any of the Egyptian race, and the exquisite machine-like 
flaking of them shows the highest skill. Wenow know that the 
finest examples known—in the Ashmolean and Pitt Rivers Mu- 
seums at Oxford—belong to this people. Stone working was also 
a favorite art, many beautifully formed vases of all varieties of 
stone having been found, from the soft alabaster to the hardest 
syenite. All of these are entirely wrought by hand, without 
any lathe or turning process. Beads were skillfully made of 
hard stones, and many were glazed; but the forms were always 
un-Egyptian. The clear crystal beads with a colored glazing are 
now known to belong to this race. In pottery these people ex- 
celled. The exquisite coloring of the red vases, showing every 
shade of crimson, with brilliant black tops, produced by being 
burned in the ashes, is more rich than in any Egyptian ware. 
The forms are varied and often fanciful, but generally graceful 
and true; and yet every piece was made entirely by hand; the 
potter’s wheel was completely unknown. This shows how great 
a break had been made from the old arts of the country; for if 
any of the men of the old kingdom had been retained, even as 
slaves, the wheel could not have failed to be used among a peo- 
ple so devoted to pottery. Few tombs contained less than half-a- 
dozen vases; many had twenty or thirty, and one even eighty. 

“Who this unknown race were and from whence they came 
cannot yet be decided. Their pottery shows some peculiar re- 
semblance to that of the Amorite period in Palestine. On the 
other hand, several connections point westward to Malta and 
Italy. As the Amorites and Libyans appear to be of one race, 
according to their portraits on the later monuments, the physi- 
ognomy cannot help us to distinguish them. But the skulls and 
the carved heads of these people may well belong to that race. It 
may be proved in future that these were a branch of the same 
eastward migration of Libyans, which founded the Amorite 
race in Syria. Here, at least, we have an entirely new and un- 
expected factor in the most important civilization of the ancient 
world.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 12TH. 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST.—Manrk 14: 53-64. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ He is despised and rejected of men.”— 
Ts. 53: 3. 

Notes.—‘ To the High Priest.’’—We are told elsewhere 
that He was led first to Annas, who had been high priest, 
aud then to his son-in-law, Caiaphas. Perhaps they both 
lived together, certainly near each other. They represented 
the Sadducees, who had no religious enthusiasm and who 
wished no political change. “* Chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes.”,-—The three orders of the Sanhe 
hedrim. ** The court of the High Priest.’’—This wasa 
very large house, two stories high, built all around a hol- 
low, open square. They bad entered through the door 
under the arch, and were in this open place, where there 
was a fire on a brazier, perhaps.—‘‘ The officers.’’—Sort of 
bailiffs. “ Warming himself.”—The fire was of char- 
coal and did not give much light. Perhaps Peter thought 
it was so dark he would not be recognized. ** Council.” 
—Sanhedrim. It was not lawful to condemn one to 
death at a night session; but they had hurriedly con- 
vened a meeting, and really, if not formally, agreed 
to put him to death. Perhaps they waited for day- 
light for the formal vote. ** Their witnesses agreed 
not together.”—They were bound to go through the forms 
of their rules, even while disobeying their purpose. So 
they found people enough ready to swear falsely, but the 
law required two or more agreeing witnesses. “T will 
destroy this temple.’’—What Jesus had really said is found 
in John 2: 19. What he said was quite different. He bad 
not said he would destroy the temple, nor anything about 
its being made with or without hands. “ Answerest 
thou nothing ?”—It is not according to our law for the 
judge thus to interrogate the prisoner, but it was accord- 
ing to Eastern, as it is accordioag to French law for the 
judge to examine the prisoner closely.——_—“* The Son of 
the Blessed.”—Of God. Here Jesus was put on his oath 
(“I adjure thee,” says another evangelist), and asked 
if he really made claim to be the promised Messiah, and 
the one Son of God. “* At the right hand of power.’ — 
Of God, on his throne, at his second coming. “Worthy 
of death.”—Not yet to actual death, as that was not al. 
lowed them under Roman law. 

Instruction.—Jesus appeared to be in their power. They 
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had captured him without resistance; they were sure they 
had now brought his influence to an end. But crime al 
ways overreaches itselfin the end. 

Robbers may be very careful about their prayers. These 
judges were very religious, very strict, which proves that 
religion may utterly fail where religious professions are 
very abundant. 

It was afar off that Peter followed Jesus. But that was 
better than not following him at all. Of course it woul? 
have been far hetter to follow him closely, bravely, at 
the risk of life. In that case he would not have denied 
his Lord. But Peter must have credit for what he did do. 

Tho he denied his Lord, Peter was a very much better 
man than he would have been if he had not followed at all, 
even altho in that case he would not have denied at all. 
An inconsistent Christian is better than one who is not a 
Christian. It is better not to be sitting with the people who 
are engaged in bad business, as these officers had been 
with whom Peter was sitting. Keep outof bad company. 
John was meanwhile probably watching the trial. 

It is not enough to have the best of laws, if we do not 
also have an honest admistration of them. The Jewish 
law was all good, but the law was used cruelly, was abused. 
We have such abuse of justice now sometimes. 

If you quote a person’s words try to do it exactly. A 
slight change may vitiate it all and utterly misrepresent 
the man. Bevery careful what you say about other peo- 
ple. 

There are times when it is unwise to answer a charge, 
but not often. Generally a man should defend his charac- 
ter. A moment after Jesus had declined to answer the 
High Priest on a trivial charge that had already broken 
down, he did answer freely an extremely important ques- 
tion, even altho he knew it would condemn him. 

The question Jesus answered was one of the utmost im- 
portance for us. It cannot be said that his disciples were 
mistaken in making him the Messiah, and that he did not 
claim the office. Here, when it was made a capital offense, 
he claimed it. He is the Messiah on his own claim. 

Jesus turned the tables on his judge. He told him that 
by and by he would see Jesus himself sitting as judge, 
But here the human judge condemned the divine judge. 

Caiaphas asked the Sanhedrim what they thought of 
Jesus. The answer must be either that he is right, that he 
is the Messiah, or that he was guilty of blasphemy. That 
same question is put to each one of us, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ ?” Itis important that we answer right and live 
accordingly. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEMAN, S. A., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

BROWN, J. A., Due West, called to Barnwell, 8S. C. 
DENCHFIELD, T. G., Ambler, Penn., called to Bayonne, N. 
DUNNING, L. D., Okemos, accepts call to Bath, Mich. 
ELWOOD, J, W., Mount Vernon, Wis., resigns. 

FELIX, J. S., Lynchburg, Va., called to Asheville, N. C. 
FORD, Rt rus, Newbern, N. C., resigns. 

FULLER, W. D., Chicago. Il., resigns. 

GLOVER, F. NELson, Bay City, Mich., resigns. 
GREENING, A. F., Cape May, N. J., called to Hilltown, Penn. 
GREENWOOD, G. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HOOPER, NoAu, Columbus, called to Dupont, Ind. 
HASKELL, C. C., Edinboro, accepts call to Linesville, Penn. 


ee W. T., Greenville, S.C, accepts call to Gainsville, 
a. 


KEY, D. W., Society Hill, accepts call to Greenville, S. C. 
MEARS, LYMAN RB. Findlay, aceepts call to Urbana, O. 
PITTMAN, N. R., St. Joseph, accepts call to Mexico, Mo. 





CONGREGATION AL. 
BACON, Ws. L., Hartford, Conn., called to Beverly, Mass. 
BAIRD, Lucrvs O., Pallman, Wash., catled to Kewanee, Ill. 
DELANO, Marcus, Rodney, Ia., resigns. 
DEROME, Juss A., Cottage, Minn., resigns. 
DEWEY, Harry P., Concord, N. H., called to Denver, Col. 
EVISON, ALBERT E., Inkster, N. D., resigns. 
FISHER, J. A., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
GALh.aeEe, Gro. W., Tacoma, Wash., called to Dickinson. 


GRAHAM, Jno. J., Winnebago, accepts call to Huntley, . 

HAARVIG, Joun O., Lynn, called to Allston, Mass. 

HAIRE, Ws. C., Valley Falls, Kan., resigns, 

HOLMAN, EpwIn C., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 

HOUGHTON, Ross C., inst. April 17th, Chelsea, Mass. 

LANGE, Joun G., Wahoo, called to Leigh, Neb. 

McPHEE, Mosss, Bloomington, Kan., resigns. 

RELIES. Gro. W., Plankinton, S. D., accepts call to heridan 
0. 


y 
RIVES, C. J., ord. April 18th, Morrison, Okla. 
SCUDDER, Doremvus, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Woburn, Mass, 
STANTON, JAmgEs, Eaton, Col., resigns. 
WALKER, James F., Willow Lakes, 8. D., resigns. 
— Avery S., Canton, N. Y., accepts call to Needham 
ass. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM, Calumet, Mich., resigns. 
WEBBER, Epwin E.. Ipswich, accepts call to Custer City,S. D, 
WOOD, Revusen R., Clear Lake, Ia., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
DOUGLAS, A. J., Silver Lake, Ind., resigns. 
POOR, W. F., Maryland, N. Y., resigns. 
WEAVER, N. H., Loudonville, O., died April 17th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
EASTMAN, J. H., Katonah, N. Y., accepts call to Pottsville 
Penn. 


FLINT, Geo. F., Flint, called to Marshall, Mich. 
HILLS, C. E., Dayton, called to Emsworth, Penn. 
McCORMICK, Ws. C., Moorhead, Minn., resigns. 
SMOOT, R. K., Austin, Tex., resigns. 

TIDBALL, W..J., Austin, Tex., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
DICKENS, J. L., Cumb. Pres , Murfreesboro, accepts call o 
presidency of Bethel College, McKensie, Tenn. 
HILL, Jesse, Meth., Frankfort, Ind., died April 12th, aged/ 


—— D. 8., Prot. Epis , Dayton, accepts call to Cincin, 
nati, O. 


eer pome. Cumb. Pres., Princeton, N. Y., died April 
vas Gro. W., Meth., Nashville, Tenn., died April 18th, ged. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vo!l- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY COMPLETED,* 


IT is now something more than a year since the first 
half of the Standard Dictionary. as far as the letter M, 
was completed. The use of the work since that time, if 
reports from many different sources are to be trusted, in- 
dicate that the objectiors raised against it do not prove as 
serious as was anticipated, and the usefulness of the work 
in several important directions is proving greater. 

The etymologies, tho thoroughly scientific as far as 
they go, are not full enough to meet the requirements of 
students who wish to explore the special field of English 

etymologies. The chary hand with which they are in- 
troduced is, however, rather a recommendation than 
otherwise to general readers, who will find all their own 
requirements met, and with possibly something left over 
to the account of unexpected gratification in not having 
to pick out, laboriously, what they are looking for from a 
dictionary encumbered with languages they cannot read, 
and on a page crowded with comparative learning they 
neither understand nor care for. More exacting students 
of English words, to whom their development on both 
the etymological and the historical line is important, 
will not be altogether satisfied with the Standard. Much 
as we Value it from a practical point of view, we shall 








Ahave to confess to somé minor disappointments of our 


own. We should like to have more verb forms given in 
connection with the verts, We believe that ® uric. of 
definitions should make iF, |ogical start either from the 
etymologica) yoot form or from the historic meaning. 
We sb“uld probably have some other preferences as to 
b*, arrangement of nouns and verbs in the vocabulary. 
But these points do not affect our admiration of the re- 
sult as a whole, nor render us insensible to the extraor- 
dinary attempt which has been made in this Dictionary 
to anticipate the coming needs of the public before they 
were aware of them themselves, and provide them with 
a dictionary which would serve in more ways and 
for more uses than any English dictionary was ever put 
tobefore. This anticipative enterprise and planning for 
coming requirements has been so great that the Stan- 
dard is likely to hold its ground as a popular dictionary 
for years to come, at least until Dr. Murray’s great 
‘** Historical Dictionary” is completed. Then we shall 
need a new and more popular work to embody these re- 
sults, 

The work is, of course, in a wholly different class with 
Dr. Murray’s great ‘* Historical Dictionary,” and out of 
all comparison with it. This same remark will hold in 
no less degree of its comparison with the luxurious 
‘Century Dictionary” in six royal volumes octavo. 
The difference in plan b2tween the Standard and the 
“ International” Webster is also so great that we prefer 
to make no comparison between them, but to leave ezch 
work standing on its own distinct ground, and to content 
ourselves, for the present, with aiding our readers to 
understand as accurately as possible exactly what the 
new Standard Dictionary is. With the English ‘En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary,” edited by Robert Hunter, in 
three large volumes, the Standard comes into closer 
comparison. it surpasses it in the number of words, in 
compact presentation, and in the richnees, fullness and 
systematic development of the whole work. In 
synonyms and antonyms it goes far beyond any of its 
competitors. The ‘* Encyclopsedic” sticks to Crabbe and 
hardly ventures beyond his circle, but the Standard 
strikes out into bold, original comparisons and discoveries 
of allied and contrasted meanings. 

The original relation of the work to ‘“‘ Webster’s Un- 
abridged” was noted in our review of the first volume. It 
has, however, been so radically reconstructed in plan 
and detail as to have effaced so much of the Websterian 
tnark that it is now traceable only in the general basis of 
the vocabulary and definitions. The vocabulary has 
been more that doubled. The spelling has been revolu- 
tionized; and altho it is not difficult to trace in the 
definitions the very important aid which the new lex- 
icographers have derived from the New Haven pioneer, 
and to identify the Web:ter American imprint on the 
ma‘s of words and definitions organized by them, as com- 
pared, for example, with Dr. Hunter’s English dictionary, 
the “Encyclopedic,” still the new work is great and 
radical enough in all ways to be entitled to the character 
of an original Dictionary. 

There is a marvelous simplicity and progressive unity 
in the series of definitions as developed in the successive 
editions of Webster which American lexicographers, at 
least, will not desire to get away from. It has domi- 
nated the editors of this work more seriously than they 
think, even in spite of the unscientific order projected 
for their definitions. In many cases which can be easily 
noted the order of common use, as the Stundard editors 
interpret it, is substantially the same asthe order laid 
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down in the Websterian series of definitions. In other 

cases, and especially in the second volume just published, 

we have noted examples where the series begins with the 
etymological definition. This is well. 

The re-study cf the Webster definitions by these editors 
has not been a barren labor. It has rescued many flit- 
ting meanings which, tho possibly involved in the gener- 
al terms of the old definitions, were noi readily caught 
in them nor outlined with enovgh distinctness. Others 
that had not yet been captured in literature are now for 
the first time registered, and yet others that are too re- 
cent for a work five years old are presented here with 
the stamp of their brand-new novelty on them. 

Of Webster’s spelling nothing remains, except the es- 
sential principle of it all, the method on which he ven- 
tured to take the first step; and this is carried further in 
the Standard than in any other English dictionary. In 
the numerous editions of his work which have issued 
from the press, this Webster method has been knocked 
like a shuttlecock back and forward, up and down, 
sometimes almost clean out of the game. Not one 
among them all has carried out his principles so consist- 
ently and so far beyond the reach of his boldest experi- 
ment as this present Standard. Here, side by side with 
the fairly radical spellings preferred in the black-letter 
vocabularies, we find the spellings of the American Re- 
form Association introduced by the arch-reformer, Pro- 
fessor March. 

The orthoepic method for indicating the exact sound 
to be given to every part of a word in the language is 
unsurpassed and, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
unsurpassable, The frank adoption for this purpose of 
the Scientific Alphabet prepared by the American Philc- 
logical Association has made it possible to respeil every 
word in the vocabulary, and to indicate its sound with 
scientific accuracy. P 

These orthoepic re-spellings can be commended with- 
out reserve to all lovers of refined and accurate English 
speech. They are supposed to present shades of articu- 
lation in all the varie.y of living English speech, and 
with the utmost nicety. We consider. this claim well- 
founded, and consequently believe that this Dictionary 
presents more accurately and intelligibly than any other 
the standard of articulate speech in the English language 
as heard in the most refined circles. 

Another feature on which the editors of the Stand ard 
lay much stress is the treatment of compound words, a 
subject which has been in great confusion and for which 
these editors mapped out for the first time in a dictiorary 
a consistent scheme of treatment. Tne editor in charge 
of this special department was Mr, Horace F. Teal, wh: se 
original book on the treament of compouad words indi- 
cated him as the man for the work. His three general 
principles and five rules for the selection of the separate, 
the hyphened or the solid form, have been rigorously 
followed out. There still remain som > exceptions, and 
the theory is not free from complications, bt it has this 
great advantage, that it is consistent with itself. What 
can be settled by rule and principle is settled in that way. 
What must be left to the exceptional authority of usage is 
distinctly avowed. 

Another and perhaps still more important achievement 
of the Standard as concerns compound words, is the 
enterprise shown in their collection and system tic exhi- 
bition. No other dictionary approaches it in this matter. 

Most of the points noted above belong to the ground 
plan of the entire work and were commented on in our 
notice of the first volume. The second volume has some 
special features of its own which require additional notice. 
Its general execution in all departments and in standard 
of workmanship rather more than holds its own, a3 com- 
pared with the first volume, especially in the definitions, 
to which perhaps we have given more attention. Some 
of its articles if not prodigious are stupendous, as, for 
example, that printed under Weight with its table of 
namesand equivalentsfor every weight ever known, used 
or heard of in the civilized or uncivilized world. Each 
of the 290 names is referred to its place in a voluminous 
footnote which gives the geography, value, reason for 
the name, and a practically full account of it. Another 
remarkable example of the condensation of a science into 
three pages occurs under the word Spectrum. Such, too, 
is the marvelous expdsition we find under Tob2cco of all 
the varieties of that nasty weed, commercial and other- 
wise. A minor, but no less striking example of the same 
nature occurs under the word Yellow, with a table of 75 
varieties of the color, with the source from which the 
pigment is derived or made and the use to which it is 
applied. 

The crowning specialiies of this volume are in the 
Appendix, and, most of all, the dictionary of ‘* Proper 
Names in Bibliography, Bibliology, Biography, Fiction, 
Geography, History and Mythology, together with Pen- 
pames, Preenomens, etc., in one alphabetical order.” 
With some additioas these topics might bring this Ap- 
pendix into comparison with the ‘‘ Century Cyclopejia 
of Names,” tho on a lower scale, both as to the total 
number of titles and as to the amount of matter con- 
tained in each note. The Standard’s peculiar and com- 
pact method of arranging and printing similar names, 
ac, forexample, under Demetrius, Grant, Greene, Madi- 
son, enables the editors to present in this Appendix from 
two-thirds to three-fourths as many titles as are con- 
tained in the large ‘Century Cyclope iia of Nameg,” 
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The notes are cut down to the lowest terms of brevity 
and cr.wded on the page in a marvelously compact 
manner, to suit those who want what they can get in one 
bite and no more. The Glossary of Foreign Words 

Phrases, etc., is an acute piece of work by Prof. W, Cc, 
Wiikinson, Chicago University. Working with the 
great advantages of the latest recension in his fa vor, he 
convicts the similar Glossary in the “ International ” of 
some curious blunders and a considerable number of 
awkward renderings such as vehimur in altum—“‘ we 
are borne on high,” for we are borne out on the deep ; 
leonina societas—“a lion’s company,” for partnership 
with a lion; filius terre—‘‘a_son of earth, a human 
being,” instead of a son of the soil ; il faut attendre le 
boiteux—‘‘the lame man is wanting” instead of we 
must wait for the lame (laggard), and so on through a 

curiously extended list of amusing corrections, The 

Appendix on Faulty Diction is a not less useful addition, 

tho sometimes rather too meager. Sentiment is not yet 
80 wholly dead, in the breast of the young at least, as to 
render uninteresting the Appendix on the Poetical or 
Symbolical Significance of Flowers and Gems, 

We should not close our notice without some reference 
to the remarkable group of collaborators who, as organ- 
ized into the editorial corps, have pressed this work for- 
ward to its completion with such enterprise and suc- . 
cess.. They make, altogether, a list of over two hundred 
of the best and foremost scholars available for such 
work. Itisno more than simple jus‘ice to say that as 
an organized editoral corps they represent a greater 
variety and a larger amount of expert ability in all de- 
partments than was ever before assembled on any one 
dictionary, 

The completed result is one they may point to with 
pride. It will stand a monument of their learning, skill, 
and devotion. It isa noble example in which the mod- 
ern tendency to popularize knowledge has risen to the 
highest level yet reached. 
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A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. 
Satterlee, D.D., Rector of Calvary Churcb, New York. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $200.) A rapid 
glance at the title of this work might leave the impression 
that it is more occupied with protest than it is. Dr. 
Satterlee has the courage of his opinions and a firm, well- 
defined theology. He develops his pdsitionsin the best 
possible spirit and maintains an open and fair-minded 
attitude toward every form of opinion which has anything 
rational to say for itself. He accepts the principle of evo- 
lution and certainly has no general charge to bring against 
the methods or results reached by modern criticism. 
He writes (p. 23): 

“ Christianity owes a great debt of gratitude to evolution, and 
the more Christians think and read, the more lasting that debt 
of gratitude appears.” 

And again: 

* Looking backward over the history of evolution in this cen- 
tury, the Church of to-day . . . sees howtruly science has 
been a handmaid to religionin . . . lifting the world above 
materialism, atheism, eighteenth-century deism and hedonism.” 
He quotes from Prof. Asa Gray the passage : 

** Let us recognize Darwin's great service to natural science in 
bringing it back to teleology; so that, instead of morphology 
versus teleology, we shall have morpholoyy wedded to telology.” 
He is not insensible to the great services rendered by Kant, 
and writes of Hegel in such an appreciative strain that a 
cursory reader might easily imagine him to be in some 
sense an Hegelian. This intelligent, appreciative tone dis- 
tinguishes Dr. Satterlee’s volume by a wide difference from 
the ordinary protest of indiscriminate conservatism. But 
with little or nothing to charge against science or philoso- 
phy on their own account, he finds only too much reason 
to believe that Christianity is running into peril- 
ous partnership with them. Such a mixed and danger- 
ous situation as that described in this volume is the un- 
avoidable result of these theologico-philosophic movements, 
which have their motive in human thought and life rather 
than in revelation. Tho secular they have far too much 
good promise in them to be regretted, and the appreciation 
of this is the fine point of Dr. Satterlee’s book, which 
leaves him free to diseuss the elements of serious danger 
connected with the movement. The two points on which 
he dwells most are the danger that Christianity will drop 
from its character as an objective revelation in history aud 
life resting on its own solid basis of positive truth and au- 
thority to a basis of ethical sentiment and idealized his- 
tory, such, for example, as Frederick Christian Baur’s 
type of faith. In minds of another type this tendency 
takes the form of shifting Christianity from its super- 
natural basis and dropping it down into a kind of reverent 
naturalism. Beyond question, Dr. Satteriee is right in 
the assertion that the root of faith will not live iu 

such soil. He has done good service and more than 
good service, in his definite following up of each seri- 
ous deviation from the line of right thinking. He 
does his work without exaggeration, and in general 
without sounding notes of false alarm, tho we shall have 
to add, in justice to many firm believers, ourselves among 
them, that neither Kant, the neo-Kantians, nor such rep- 
resentatives of Ritschl as Prof. Julius Kaftan, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, get anything more than scant justice i2 
his pages. Dr. Satterlee’s readers would be sure to receive, 
for example, a misleading impression of Kaftan’s work 
on “The Truth of the Christian Religion.” Kaftan’s 
point is substantially the same which is made in 
the closing chapter of the work before us, on the 
“Witnesses for Christ.” In both the argument for 
Christianity is based on the appeal to life and 
reality in history and Christian experience, much as itisia 
one section, at least, of the Westminster Confession. An 
unexplored and unresolved penumbra left around any of 
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the great principles of truth, such as Kant left around the 
problem of being, becomes the seed bed of speculative dan- 
ger. In Kant’s case the dark penumbra has been particu- 
Jarly prolific of those doubts which, as Lord Bacon ob- 
served, fly like batsin the dark. Kant is not responsible 
for the doubts. He gave faith the best support it has yet 
received in, philosophy, tho he was not able to carry the 
torch of positive solution to the extreme boundaries of the 
subject. We may be sure that wherever nescience re- 
mained in possession speculative skepticism would come 
ip. Dr. Satterlee makes the impression on his readers that 
this skepticism is of the essence of his philosophy to a 
greater extent thanitis. He is right in recognizing the 
speculative danger as one that haunts the cloudy region. 
He is right in defining its mischievous operation on Chris- 
tian faith, We believe that his broad criticisms 
apply to Ritschl himself, and possibly they indicate 
an uncertain and not altogether solid tract in such 
reasonings as are employed in Kaftan’s ‘‘Truth of 
the Christian Religion.”” But his remarks hold as 
cautions to guard and guide the student in following 
the neo- Kantian line of argument rather than as warnings 
to put it aside altogether. As to his own work, it is crit- 
ical rather than constructive and systematic. It points 
out with calm, judicial force the dangers which unques- 
tionably surround the subject and which threaten Christi- 
anity in ourday. Their root is more in the secularism of 
the times than perhaps is altogether clear to the autbor, 
a secularism which has worked its way into the intellectual 
as well as the moral region, and dulled the recognition of 
supernatural power and agency as the postulate of all true 
faith. In both parts of this volume, the critical first part 
and the more positive and constructive part which follows, 
the one great merit is the clear definition of the supernat- 
ural, divine elements which are not only present in Chris- 
tianity as historically developed in the Bible, but which 
belong to its idea and essence and practical reality in the 
world. Dr. Satterlee’s book should be dear to us as a clear, 
bold and intelligent assertion of the strong elements of the 
faith for which men have dared to die, for which they 
should still be willing to die, and which are beyond doubt 
brought into greater danger by the universal solvent of secu- 
larism in science, secularism in philosophy, and secularism 
in life, than they ever were by persecution or open unbe- 
lief. 


The Problem of Religious Progress. By Daniel Dor- 
chester, D.D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. Pp. 768; price, 
$2.75.) Dr. Dorchester has established a reputation for 
careful and exhaustive statistical work, his several vol- 
umes on the religious condition of the denominations of 
the United States having had a wide reading and a large 
influence. The book under review is not a new work, but 
a new edition of a book of recognized value. Thirteen 
years bring many changes in statistics, and the author 
found it necessary toenter upon a pretty extensive revisicn 
in order to bring them down to the date. He avails him- 
self of the results of the Census of Churches of 1890, and 
also gives returns for 1894, from denominational sources. 
The new tables are added to the old, so that a complete 
view for a long series of yedarsis afforded for the various 
deuominations. A new chapter on ‘“ Christianity in the 
World's Consciousness and Life’’ has been introduced, 
with such new data in old chapters as throw additional 
light on questions of crime, divorce, intemperance, wages, 
pauperism, anarchy and the like. The volume is divided 
into six parts. The first is introductory, the second deals 
with questions of faith, the third with morals, the fourth 
with spiritual vitality, the fifth with statistical exhibits, 
and the sixth, the appendix, with ecclesiastical and social’ 
statistics for the United States and the world. The book, 
it will be seen, covers large grounds, and it covers them so 
well that we could not direct inquirers to a more adequate 
andsatisfactory presentation of a multitude of questions 
pertaining to the progress of Christianity than Dr. Dor- 
chester has given. It is a cyclopedia of information which 
bas been most industriously gathered, carefully verified, 
well digested and properly collated. The introduction of 
new plates beside the old, often facing them, makes the 
printing less pleasing than could be desired, and the revi- 
sion has touched far too lightly some of thechapters where 
opinions and statements quoted are often too old for appli- 
cation to the present times. 


Evolution and Effort,and Their Relation to Religion 
and Politics. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25.) This volume is one of the 
indications of the times. The author has been reflecting 
deeply on the political and municipal situation and search- 
ing for the remedy. His first discovery is that it is does 
not lie in the perfection of laws, charters, constitutions, 
but that the ultimate security lies in the character of the 
people. His next discovery is that what we have to rely on 
for social, political and municipal regeneration is what he 
describes as religion transformed from an institution into 
a force. He gives religion a general ethical definition 
rather than one which we understand to be distinctly 
Christian, and reaches his point by slow logical approaches, 
which begin rather far away in settling a modus vivendi 
between science and religion, and lead up to the point 
tbrough a discussion of his theory of freedom, religion, 
Church and State, municipal misgovernment, the problem 
of socialism, pauperism, education and party government. 
All this is designed to bring the subject entire before the 
reader, and to develop, first, the author’s conception of 
religion as a force, and next man’s power to direct bis own 
evolution under its inspiring impulse on toward its goal, 
and, lastly, to establish the fundamental proposition that 
the ultimate agency we have to rely on is the moral force 
of religion and to show how it might be organized to effect 
this result. There is much to be considered in the book 


and in its conclusion. In its details we do not always con- 
cur. Its religious position is too hazy for us, and it is not 
free from serious mistakes, as, for example, the assertion 
(p. 278), “ Moreover, Christ was an ascetic.” Mr. Kelly 
must have forgottey bis owg accouyt of himself; “ The 
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Son of man came eating and drinking.”” We are glad, 
however, to find so intelligent and so serious an author 
disposed to go so far toward the recognition of the function 
of the moral will in human progress and of religion as the 
best reliance we have to set the world right. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Co. (New York, $1.50), are 
bringing out a new number of The People’s Bible: Dis- 
courses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D., 
minister of the City Temple, London. This is a book for 
the people, and particularly for that part of them who 
wish for aid to live by their Bibles. For them Dr. Parker 
is a royal friend, who comes with much in his hand. He 
is not a scholar, not a critic, not a philosopher ; but with 
the daily needs of common men and women before him, 
with the moral vista of the lives they are likely to live 
reaching on before him, and their daily requirements, 
hopes, fears, wants in view, no minister of the day knows 
better than he does how to draw help out of Scripture. and 
to draw it forth fitted for the manifold service of the Word 
of God. He has command of the treasures of evangelical 
truth, and knows, in a practical, sympathetic way what 
the relation of the human heart and the human need to 
them is. He knows how to address the people in the force 
and simplicity of homely speech, not, however, without 
abundant illustration. These qualities have such freshness 
in him that his latest example seems always the best. His 
latest volume makes this impression. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the others can be as good. He is a royal archer, 
who shoots a polished shaft from a strong bow, and he 
whittles out his own arrows, too; they are not made to 
order, nor turned out on the regulation pattern. If any 
one doubts that these Epistles which form the subject of 
the present volume—Romans, Corinthians and Galatians— 
were meant for all time and for man in all conditions, let 
him read Dr. Parker’s exposition and comment. If he is 
constructed on anything like the average type of rational 
humanity, he will believe that the whole life of humanity 
lives in these Epistles, and that we can never outgrow 
them. 


Race and Language. By André Lefévre, Professor in 
the Anthropological School, Paris. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This volume is number LXXII in 
‘The International Scientific Series.” It treats the gen- 
eral subject under three heads: Part I, The Evolution of 
Language; Part II, Geographical Distribution of Laa- 
guages and Races; Part III, The Indo-European Organ- 
ism. The author starts with his worst foot forward in the 
General Considerations of the first chapter, where he pro- 
claims a low type of naturalistic evolution and dethrones 
man from his place among the sons of God to that of the 
first of mortals. He declares that man neither thinks be- 
cause he speaks, nor speaks because he thinks. ‘‘ He speaks 
because the mouth and larynx communicate with the third 
frontal convolution of the brain.” He repudiates pelythe- 
ism and monotheisn alike and declares: ‘‘ The dictum that 
God gave to man breath, memory, speech is a meaningless 
phrase.” The material connection between the mouth and 
the third frontal convolution of the brain and not God is 
the immediate cause of articulate speech. It is, however, 
a cause which operates in evolution, and by a development 
which is traced in the following chapters. They take the 
ordinary course and follow a line of reasoning which is and 
must be controlled by the facts in evidence. As to them 
we say nothing. Against the assumption of the beginning 
we do protest as a wholly gratuitous invasion of the prov- 
ince of philosophy by a man who knows as little about it 
as any theologian who ever attempted to dogmatize in the 
realm of science could have known of that subject. He 
breaks into the field and gives out with dogmmtic arro- 
gance a lot of assumptions which lay waste the whole tract 
of faith and hope and fly in the face of conclusions which 
have been reached by man in the slow and painful process 
of historic experience. This may be science, but it is neither 
scientific nor rational. 


Outlines of Social Theology. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
D.D., President of Bowdoin College. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) All of ourreaders who know President 
Hyde will see in his authorship of this volume the assur- 
ance that it contains something more than commouly well 
worth reading. The keynote of the volume, as we read it, 
is sounded in the first sentence of Chapter IV: ‘“‘Itis im- 
possible to separate God from man or man from God. 
They arecorrelative terms.’’ The author plants himself 
firmly on this social conception of theology and holds it. 
The book is, all through, very much out of the ordinary 
line. It does not fly in the face of settled convictions, nor 
contradict the traditional creeds, The subject is set up for 
discussion in a different light and in new and delightfully 
suggestive relations. The author’s definition of Christian 
union is a characteristic example which, as such and on its 
own account, we publish in full (p. 208): 


“Thus there is a work in the direction of union which each 
indiviJual can do within his own denomination; in casting out 
the arbitrary, fantastic, and divisive practices and doctrines 
that tradition and bigotry have fastened upon it, and ingrafting 
upon it the better fruits in which other denominations excel his 
own. a . 

“If he isa Presbyterian, his first duty is to labor for liberty of 
thought and the right of investigation ; if a Unitarian, for clear 
conviction of definite religious truth; if a Baptist, for breadth 
of Christian fellowship and emphasis upon essentials; if a 
Methodist, for rational conviction ratherthan emotional expres- 
sion of his faith ; if a Universalist, for keener sense of the fate- 
ful pregnancy of choice; if a Catholic, for liberty and local self- 
government; if a Congregationalist, for larger recognition of 
the organic nature of society and social institutions: if an Epis- 
copalian, for that emancipation from the leading-strings of 
doubtful tradition and fantastic frivolity, and that reliance upun 
spiritual realities and practical common sense of which Bishop 
Brooks was the conspicuous representative.” 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited 
by Moncure Daniel Conway. Vol. III, 1791-1804. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. $2.50.) This third volume con- 
tains the writings of Thomas Paine from 1791 to within five 
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years of his death, with an Introduction by Mr. Cunway. 
The fourth and final volume is reserved for Paine’s reli- 
gious writings, to which will be added an appendix of his 
poems, scientific fragments, and a few letters of general 
interest. The present volume contains much notable mat- 
ter, among the rest the famous letter to the Abbé Sieyas, 
defending republican government against the theory of a 
monarchy. Yet more interesting are the three papers 
which contain Paine’s appeal to the French people to bring 
Louis XVI to trial, but to substitute his banishment for 
his execution. Paine’s long and characteristic open letter 
to Washington, dated “Paris, July 30, 1796,” is con- 
tained in this volume. It has always been a hard trial to 
the admirers of Mr. Paine, and will still continue to raise 
the doubt whether it was in farcical romance or in satire 
on himself, that he subscribed himself ‘‘ Common Sense.” 
This extraordinary document, forty-two octavo pages long, 
ends with this paragraph : 


“This is the ground upon which America now stands. All her 
rights of commerce and navigation are to begin anew, and that 
with loss of character to begin with. If there is sense enough 
left in the heart to call a blush into the cheek, the Washington 
Administration must be ashamed to appear. And as to you, sir, 
treacherous in private friendship (for so you have been to me, 
and that in the day of danger), and a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide whether you are an apostate or 
an impostor; whether you have abandoned good principles, or 
whether you ever had any.” 


This from Thomas Paine to George Washington ! 


Odes and Other Poems. By William Watson. (New 
York: McMillan & Co. $125.) The workmanship of Mr 
Watson’s verse is of the best and suggests durability. It 
is fine, strong, solid. The choice of words and the welding 
of phrases attract immediate attention; not because the 
words are uncommon and the phrases peculiar, but be- 
cause fitness and beauty mark both. Mr. Watson’s artistic 
judgment is calm, clear and safe in the main; better, we 
are inclined to think, than his imagination, which, with 
its Wordsworthian cast, sometimes strikes us as a trifle 
too tractable and obligingly at the bidding of his literary 
culture. We read these odes, epistles, sonnets and lyrics 
with a generous glow of pleasure and assimilate taem 
gratefully; they are good in form, substance, quality 
welcome to a refined, intellectual taste, and at the same 
time strengthening to the imagination. What we missin 
them is the surprise of those sudden bursts of melodious 
discovery with which great originality betrays itself; but 
this lack is compensated for, in some degree, by the poet’s 
splendid display of highest craftsmanship and his cer- 
tainty of taste. Np poet of England’s younger choir has 
surpassed Mr. Watson in excellence of tone; by which we 
mean to say that his poetry has that value which in bells 
is measured by a sweet, far-reaching and soul-haunting 
resonance; it is a quality in the metal of his song. While 
we cannot say that the present volume contains bis best 
work, we find in it nothing indicative of carelessness or 
straining after the Muse’s favors. What impresses us most 
and seems to stamp the poems with something like great- 
ness, is a high seriousness which demands and compels a 
lofty form of expression. 


Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited, with [atrod uc- 
tion, Notes and Bibliography. By Morgen Callaway, Jr., 
Ph.D. «(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Sid- 
ney Lanier’s poetry is of asort which appeals to students 
of the English language, and Lanier more than any other 
American poet has attracted the attention of college men 
interested in teaching English. What be might have come 
to under a favorable state of health and with a longer life, 
we can but conjecture; but that he was a genuine poet, 
one born to the joy and pain of song, is beyond question, 
The little volume now under consideration is an excellent 
one for college and school purposes. The compiler is Asso- 
ciate Professor of English Philology in the University of 
Texas, and was formerly Fellow of Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. His Introduction, Notes and Biography are schol- 
arly, condensed and, in the main, safely critical, altho his 
enthusiasm now and again seems to make him extrava- 
gant in his praise of Lanier’s accomplishments. The selec- 
tions are well chosen and arranged, and at the end of the 
volume comes a very interesting bibliography. We should 
be glad to see this valuable littie study of a remarkable 
genins gointo the bands of American students everywhere. 
Lanier did nothing base; his struggle was for the empy- 
rean; and whatever may be the final judgment of Time 
upon his performances and his theory of the poetic art, 
there will never be a question touching the purity and 
nobility of his life and his aims. We thank Professor Cal- 
laway for his excellent book. 


Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. Written by 
himself, with an Introduction by Mr. George L. Ruffin, of 
Boston. New Revised Edition. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 
Boston. $200.) Frederick Douglass began telling the 
story of his life in 1844, which grew at length into the sub- 
stance of the work noticed above as published in 1881, 
Twelve years later, after Mr. Douylass’s return from 
Hayti, a new edition was publisbed which brought the Life 
down to that date and treated fully of the Hayti incident, 
with replies to the strictures made on Mr. Douglass’s con- 
duct of the diplomatic episode of the Mélo St. Nicolas. 
The death of the brilliant orator called for a new edition, 
which has now been brought out as noticed above. Itcon- 
tains the entire story of Frederick Douglass’s life, which 
may be justly described as one of the most remarkable and, 
in its way, romantic examples of biography. It traces his 
early life asa slave, his escape, his learning to read, the 
awakening of his religious nature, the vicissitudes of slave 
life, his last flogging, the danger of recapture, the pur- 
chase of nis freedom, and his final development into the 
leading and influential map he became. The book is a ro- 
mance of biography combined with a romance of history 
and is very appropriately republished at this time—when 
his recent death has recalled the attention of the public 
the subject, 
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In the Heart of the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. By Heclawa. Illustrated. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) A 
book to delight the lover of shooting, fish- 
ing and outdoor adventures in a wild coun- 
try. From page to page, as one reads, the 
sights and sounds of life by field and flood 
fill the eyes and ears. The descriptions are 
honestly done and the picturesareexcellent, 
A very interesting book. 


No. IIi of the “Antonym Library” is 
The Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock. By 
Anna Katharine Green. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents.) An ingenious- 
ly conceived and cleverly written little de- 
tective story, sensational enough and suffi- 
ciently touched with mystery to make it 
attractive to a certain class of readers. 


Annals of a Quiet Valley. By aCountry 
Parson, edited by John Watson, F.L.S. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 
Beautifully illustrated and in every way 
charmingly gotten up, this simple book, 
descriptive of Wordsworth’s country and 
the country folk of the Lake District, is ex- 
tremely pleasant reading. 

From My Corner, Looking at Life, in 
Sunshine and Shadow, by Mary H. Per- 
kius (New York, Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., 50 cents), is a little book addressed seri- 
ously to serious minds. Itis full of good 
moral sentiments and religious reflections 
simply and sincerely presented. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW “ Missionary Hymnal”’ is being 
compiled by Miss Mary A. Lathbury for 
Methodist Episcopal use. 

.-“‘ The History of the Fair,’’ with illus- 
trations from well-known collections, will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co. 








..“‘ Historic Doubts as to the Execution 
of Marshall Ney,” by the Rev. James A. 
Weston, is published this week by Thomas 
Whittaker. 


.-The May number of The Missionary 
Review of the world contains two articles 
on the country, peoples and missions of 
“Siam and the Laos.” 


-...The Century for May reproduces a 
photograph of the tree beneath which the 
heart of Dr. Livingstone is buried. An in- 
teresting illustrated article in the same 
issue upon “ The Conquest of Arid Amer- 
ica’’ is by William E. Smythe. 

..--A series of ‘‘ Dublin Verses’”’ by mem- 
bers of Trinity College, edited by Mr. H. A. 
Hinkson, will be published by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews and include poems by Messrs. 
Aubrey de Vere, Lecky, Dowden and Oscar 
Wilde. New Irish Library Series, “ Irish 
Song-book,’’ with dedicatory poem by Al- 
fred Percival Graves. 

.-The Figaro-Salon, complete in six fo- 
lio parts, the first appearing early in May 
and the other five successively every two 
weeks thereafter, is published conjointly by 
the Paris Daily Figaro and Boussoé Vala- 
don & Co. It contains over one hundred 
reproductions of the most remarkable 
paiutings and sculptures exhibited in both 
the old and new Salon. The text is in 
French, by Charles Griarte. This is the 
eleventh year of its issue. 

....'The Principles of Sociology,’ by 
Franklin H. Giddings, formerly of Bryn 
Mawr College, and at present Professor of 
Sociology at Columbia,is now promised defi- 


nitely for the early fall. This work has‘ 


been awaited most eagerly, and it will dif- 
fer from ali previous treatises on sociology 
in its rigorous exclusion of topics that fall 
properly within such other social sciences 
as political economy, public law and the 
theory of the State, and in its systematic 
organization of the facts and principles that 
are strictly sociological. 

.-Edward L. Martin contributes a short 
article to The Writer of April on “ Prize 
Offers for Manuscripts,’ which have great- 
ly multiplied of late. He says: 

“The only prize offer against which no objec- 
tion can be raised from a business point of view 
is the unconditional offer which stipulates that 
the ownership of unsuccessful manuscripts shall 
remain vested in their authors. Such offers as 
those of the New York Herald, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and the Bacheller syndicate are fair and 
square ; and the successfu] competitors in such 
a contest get far better pay for their manu- 
scripts than they could get in any other way. 
The unsuccessful competitors lose nothing, and 
they have an equal chance with the rest.” 

.- The Critic for April 27th makes a spe- 
cial appeal for The Tennyson Beacon, the 
proposed monument on the Isle of Wight. 
Mrs. James T. Fields and Mr. Dana Estes 
have taken an active part in the effort to 
make America’s contribution a worthy one ; 
and they have asked The Critic to call at- 
tention to the fact that of the $6,000 neces- 
sary to build the Beacon over $4,000 has been 
subscribed in England, while at the time of 
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writing only $720 had been subscribed in 
America. The Critic will receive, acknowl- 
edge and forward all contributions to the 
fund that are sent to it. Noone need hesi- 
tate to join in this tribute to the Laureate’s 
memory because his gift is less than he 
would like to make it. Names of contribu- 
tors will be published unless they request 
to have them withheld. 


-,Alfred Allen, of Louisville, Ky., pub- 
lishes, in acontribution to the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, for April 13th, the follow- 
ing poem, written in early life by Sidney 
Lanier, for a young lady’s album: 

“ Her bright soul burned in her dusky eye 
Like a silver star in the morning sky, 

And my heart, all tired of life’s lone night, 
Like a bird sang songs to morning light. 

“* As soft as the passion ot flowers for dew, 
As wild as the waves when tempests woo, 
As high asa lark’s flight up the blue, 

As fair and pure and sweet as you, 
As you, as you, as you. 

** Oh, exquisite rare! Oh, past compare 
Was that young star-soul shining there, 

In an eye that gleamed dark-bright like dawn, 
When dews first sparkle on the lawn! 

** As soft as the passion of flowers for dew, 
As wild as the waves when tempests woo, 
As high as a lark’s flight up the blue, 

As fair and pure and sweet as you, 
As you, a8 you, as you.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. 
By S. R. CrRocKETT. Uniform with “ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 

The idyllic charm of “The Lilac Sunbonnet ” 
reappears in this fascinating picture of the 
quaint humor, the stern conviction, and the pass- 
ing shadows of Scottish life. Mr. Crockett has 


made his place, and readers need no introduc- 
tion to his work. 


The Marriage of Esther. 
By Guy BooTHBY, author of ‘‘ On the Wal- 
laby,” etc. No. 166, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
Mr. Boothby has entered the first rank of 
antipodean writers of romance, and the dra- 


matic situations and sustained interest of this 
new romance will enlarge his circle of readers. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


“An Epoch-making Book.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


By Professor RicHARD T. Ey, author of ** The 
Labor Movement,” * Problems of To-day,”’ 
“Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
“Social Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 

12mo, $1.50. 


“The fairest and most aencestetive treatment of 
the strength of socialism and its ee '— Pro, 
Edward W. Bemis, University of C 


“I bave just taken up your ac sl and Social 
Reform. on seems to me to be altogether your ablest 
book, and to give more compactly and more directly 
than ‘anything which has dealt with the subject just 
the information and just the criticism which is most 
needed and most appropriate.”—Prof. Albion W. 
Small, Head Professor of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago. 


“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person, and to inspire interest in a subject 
which it is ot bony importance = be properly 
understood.’’—San Francisco Chronic 


BOOKS BY THE SAME zn 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations and 
Moropolies. 12mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


(Revised, with much new and valuable material 
added.) 12mo, $1.50. (fifth Thousand.) 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. (Fourth Thousand.) 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
12mo, 9% cents. (Eighth Thousand.) 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth St. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 








COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopotiran is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50 a 
year ; gives 1560 es each year, with over 

3200 il wae anh, ts contributors include 
oy most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world, Itis eps pen 
that it was the most widel 
zine in America in > It 
to be appreciated. addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address @ 

Cosmopo.itan. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Important New Work by the Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. 


Outlines of Social Theology. 


By Wo. DE WITT HyDE, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College and Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


*,* “It is a work of much power and cannot fail to 
attract much attention.” 

“ There are conservatives who will not agree with 
all the positions taken by President Hyde; but he sus- 
tains them with rare skill and vigor, and his work 
can _ hardly fail to al to healthful discussions.’”’— 
Boston Daily Advert 








* Rej jecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution 
and the critical reconstruction of sacred history and 
literature have rendered untenable in the tradi- 
tional theology, the work aims to ‘strengthen the 
things that remain.’ 


The Evolution of Industry. 


By Henry DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“An attempt to estimate the value of the various 
factors in the industrial problem. and to show that 
they have common co'npenents, and are type a 
an organization of labor that will meet the cond 
tions necessary for 1 pemeed and promote the wel- 
fare of the community 


*,* ‘The process of "industrial development, and 
therefore, of sociological beng ate mye Ay San educa- 


fect, sh should have a very wholesome influence on pub- 
Cc thought. "—The Beacon. 


Adoption and Amendment of Con- 
stitutions in Europe and America. 


Translated by C. D. HAZEN, Professor of 
History in Smith College, with an in- 
troduction by J. M. VINCENT, Johns 
Hopkins University. By CHARLES 
BORGEAUD. Extra crown 8vo. $2.00. 

*,* A brief but systematic treatise on_ the methods 

" which constitutions are adopted and changed in 

the countries of Europe and America where writ- 
ten charters prevail. 

New Work by the author of ‘‘ Pain, Pleas- 

ure and sthetics.”’ 


Asthetic Principles. 


By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The Observer’s Standpoint—the Artist’s Stand- 
point—The Critic’s Standpoint—Algedonic Asthetics, 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 
NEW NOVELS. 


New Volume of the Iris Library. 


A Lost Endeavor. 


By Guy BooTsHBY, author of ‘‘On the Wal- 
laby,” ‘“‘A Bid for Fortune,” etc., etc. 
With illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*,* Mr. Resthay is rg winning a name and a 
place for himself as a writer of stories full of the 


magic of the Pacific. Mr. Sta aoe L.Wood illustrates 
the story from material supplied Sim by the author. 


The “Iris Library __ First Issue. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ Love 
and Quiet Life,” ‘‘ Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” etc. [llustrated by J.WAL- 
TER WEST. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of 
local color and picturesque details, while written 
with the tenderness, sympathy, ard artistic discern- 
| aad that have made the author’s early work 
‘amous. 

















Almayer’s Folly. 


A Story of an Eastern River. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





New Volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 


Bleak House. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Original Preface by Charles 
Dickens the Younger, with the tllustra- 
tions by Phiz. A valuable reprint of 
the text of the first edition. Each novel 
of the series complete in one volume. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Macmillan’s IUustrated Standard Novels. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MICHAEL Scott. Illustrated by J. Ayton 
Symington. With an Introduction by 


Mowbray Morris. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
patied by the” critios as, one ke mf the fost h 
ularity ap ee Marryat, ane: tind XW 

Already Published. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT and THE AB- 
' SENTEE. By Miss EpGeworts. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By MARRYAT. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


May 2, 1895, 


REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg ana New 
York place advertising for the best sc’ hools iS and col. 
leges in America. Write them for tI 


J. L. STACK 00, asus Asse 


Cc 
service. Lowest prices. Ricago 


STATIONERY, ETC. 














LOOK FOR WATER MARK 
arse (RANES 


SIN OUR LEDGER & LINEN PAPERS 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


TQ ANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 


pen. 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
les, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
bo: .74 Fift’ +4 Ave.. New York. 


LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS 


are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 
Bd are preferred for their uniform surface, 
orking perfectly on all machines. The light weights 


p vin manifolding meet the requirements of the largest 
consumers, Railroads, Insurance companies, etc. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Senghoneer. Jeegquene Novel- 
eather G 


ie: 
Union Square "36 East 14th Stroot New York 


MUSIC. 


NEW IN MUSIC 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 5y 
Curtis and Flerio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C.E.Pratt. Price,i0c 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
OON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical tovminclegr. Prices 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
iltem. Price, 25Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c 
TEH JONN CHURCH CO. 
OINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, s 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


WILSON COLLEGE WOMEN. , 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. 
Printed forms sent to — trainin; a vals Es en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg. 
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OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUM 


Special Electrotype Edition, containing the Forty-two Articles on Abraham Lincoln, with Editorials. 


Opinions of the Press and Correspondents. 








AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND LASTING VALUE. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS. 





The Lincoln Number (April 4th) of THE 
INDEPENDENT is the finest number of any 
paper or magazine I ever saw. 


J. N. HALLOCK. 
Southold, N. Y. 





I have read the Abraham Lincoln Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT with the keenest 
enjoyment. To carry to a successful com- 
pletion a task of such magnitude as this 
gathering together of Lincoln letters proves 
boyond all doubt that THE INDEPENDENT 
is the greatest and most enterprising paper 
in America to-day. These letters by all 
means should be printed in book form with 
the added attraction of a few striking pic- 
tures. May the power of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT never grow less is the wish of 

A. G. CoBURN, of Jos. Horne & Co. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 





It is a magnificent thing, a monument to 
your enterprise. It surpasses the Electrical 
Number of sometime ago, which, at the 
time, seemed about the furthest reach to 
which a single issue could go. 

Rev. Wm. J. A. GRIER. 

Bellevue, Penn. 

Let me congratulate you on the wonderful 
Liocoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
There is enough material in it to makea 
book. I preached last night on Abraham 
Lincoln and used THE INDEPENDENT freely. 


Rev. G. T. REYNOLDS. 
Elizabeth, Penn. 





The Lincoln Number is a magnificent is- 
sue of THE INDEPENDENT. I congratulate 
you upon it, and hope that your years will 
be many for still planning to equal what 
even you, with all your breadth of plan 
and energetic enterprise, can hardly hope 
to surpass. Dr. R. S. STORRS. 

Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I want to express my admiration for the 
number of THE INDEPENDENT which con- 
tains Lincoln reminiscences by so many dif- 
ferent people. It calls to my mind the time 
he was in Meriden just before the April 
election in 1860. I remember very well in- 
troducing him to a Meriden audience. 

U. S. Senator O. H. PLATT. 

Meriden, Conn. 


It seems to me [ cannot better serve my 
country, my fellow citizens, and the cause 
of truth and liberty, which I love, than by 
spending sixty cents of my slender income 
in furnishing some of my friends copies of 
that famous Lincoln Number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, issued April 4th. My fear is, the 
edition has long since been exhausted ; and, 
if so, please let me know and I will try to 
make the best possible use of the one copy 
T have. D. H. CLAPP, 

Missionary of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi, 
China. 
Oberiin, O. 





Tam not willing to omit my personal and 
hearty thanks to you and your associates 
for the pleasure you have conferred by 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Thirtieth Anni; 
Versary of his Assassination.” Itis a news 
paper group of which the great martyr is 
the commanding center that cannot in our 
day be equaled. 

Pres, JOSEPH F. TUTTLE. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





I have read in the Lincoln Number with 
great interest the very remarkable collec- 
tion of tributes in THE INDEPENDENT. 
They are exceedingly valuable contributions 
to what is becoming a very important cult 
with us, and seems destined to occupy a sep- 
arate place in our political and patriotic lit- 
erature—the Lincoin study. 

The continuing vigor and enterprise of 
PHE INDEPENDENT are weekly evidences 
that Mr. Gladstone and Bismarck have on 

this side the Atlantic an equally grand ex- 











ample of useful and beautiful mature years. 
I do not like the phrase “ old age.” 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
New York City. 


You could not have done a better thing 
for your subscribers than to put- together 
such a combination of rare incidents in Lin- 
coln’s life. I should think a small book 
comprising these articles would be a very 
successful enterprise financially, as well as 
doing the public a great favor. 


Hon. JOHN V. FARWELL 
Chicago, Il. 





As an old friend and-subscriber, I want to 
thank you for your Lincoln Number of the 
4th inst. 

I take theliberty to ask you to send meof 
that issue as many numbers as the inclosed 
one dollar will pay for, for circulation. I 
wish I were able to place a copy in every 
family in the United States; at least in 
every Republican's hands. 


E. MorGAN, M.D. 
Ripon, Wis. 


I have been reading by installments THE 
INDEPENDENT of April 4th, the Lincoln 
Number. It is a remarkable number, 
almost a volume in itself, and filled with 
very interesting and often original informa- 
tion respecting the unique personality and 
able administration of the great War Pres- 
ident. These papers are worthy of being 
preserved in some permanent form. 

Pres. FRANKLIN W. FIsK. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL 
NOTICES. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th 
was a Linooln Number, and it seems to us 
the most remarkable and valuable number 
of a religious journal ever published in 
America, This is equivalent to saying 
that it was the most notable journalistic 
achievement of the religious press of the 
world.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


The New York INDEPENDENT had such a 
demand for its Lincoln Nuwber that it has 
been re-issued by itself. These forty papers 
upon the life and character of Lincoln, 
making 26 pages of that paper, constitute 
the most complete review of the life of ‘‘ the 
great emancipator”’ ever written, and will 
be long preserved for reading and for refer- 
ence.—Windham County, (Conn.) Tran- 
script. 


ANOTHER MASTERLY JOURNALISTIC FEAT. 


It will amply repay our readers to send 
adime to the New York INDEPENDENT for 
the Livcoln Number (April 4th) of that 
paper. Issued to commemorate the 
thirtieth anniversary of the assassination 
of our martyred President, which took 
place April 14th, 1865, it contains seventy- 
eight columns of the most absorbingly in- 
teresting reminiscences of Lincoln by 
forty-two writers who personally knew or 
were intimately associated with him. This 
Lincoln Number is only another of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT’S masterly journalistic feats.— 
The Workman. 


ONE NOTCH AHEAD. 


When it comes to symposiums THE INDE- 
PENDENT is hardto surpass ; and last week’s 
splendid collection of articles relating to 
Lincoln is one notch ahead of anything our 
contemporary has done in this line.—The 
Congregationalist. 

A MARVEL OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 

THE INDEPENDENT Of April 4th is a Lin- 
coln Number and, as usual, is a marvel of 
journalistic enterprise. It contains forty- 
eight pages, twenty-five and a half of which 
are devoted wholly to the life, labors and 
assassination of the great emancipator. 
= The value of this issue, from a 
historical standpoint alone, is very great, 
while the amount of interesting, instruct- 
ive, patrioticreading matter it contains is 
truly marvelous.—Religious Telescope. 











Send orders promptly. 


P. O. Box 2787. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, STATESMEN AND CITIZENS, AS 


FOLLOWS : 


The late GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


The Hon. Henry L. DAwes, Ex-United States Senator, 
W. J. FeRGusoN, Actor at Ford’s Theater, 

W. H. HERNDON, Mr. Lincoln’s Law Partner, 

Gea. JAMEs F. RUSLUNG, of General Sickles’s Staff, 
HENRY C. BowEN, Editor of tHE INDEPENDENT, 


Major-Gen. O. O. HowArD, U. S. A., 


W.O. STopDARD, Mr. Lincoln’s Private Secretary, 

The Hon. A. H. Rick, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
MuRAT HALSTEAD, Editor of The Brooklyn Union, 

F. W. SEWARD, Son of Secretary Wm. H. Seward, 

The Hoa. GEORGES. BOUTWELL, Ex-Secretary Treasury, 
Gen. NEAL Dow, Portland, Me., Graduate Libby Prison, 
The Hon. Tuomas L. JAMES, Ex-Postmaster-General, 

F. B, CARPENTER, Author “Six Months in White House,” 
GRACE GREENWOOD, Washington War Correspondent, 
_Gen. EaBeERtT L. VIELE, on Lincoln the Story-teller, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

The Hon. JoHn T. MorGAN, U.S. Senator from Alabama, 
Col. B. F. WATSON, Massachusetts Sixth Regiment, 

The Hon. L. E. CHITTENDEN, Ex-Registrar Treasury, 
DAVID GREGG, D D., Lincoln the Emancipator, 

JOHN D. KERNAN, Esq , Pleading fora Deserter, 

C. A. TINKER, Supt. Eastern Division W. U. Telegraph Co., 
ETHAN ALLEN, Esq., No Pardon for Slave Traders, 

Col. WILLIAM E. SINN, on Wilkes Booth, 

WAYLAND Hoy?7, D.D., Characteristic Incidents, 

DANIEL D. BIDWELL, Editor of the Hartford Evening Post, 
R. R. WRIGHT, President Georgia State Industrial College, 
HENRY W. KNIGHT, of Lincoln’s Body Guard, 

. Amos W. PEARSON. Editor The Bulletin, Norwich, Conn., 
F. B. SANBORN, Author “ Life of John Brown,” ; 
JOHN J. LITTLEFIELD, of Lincoln’s Law Office, 

HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of The Evangelist, 
The Rev. Geo. W. PEPPER, Chaplain 80th Ohio Vols., 
ALBERT H. CHANDLER, President Postal Telegraph Co., 
A. M. PowWELL, Formerly Editor Anti-Slavery Standard, 
DAvip H. BATES, General Manager Bradstreet’s Agency, 

= G. F. W. Birca, D.D., New York City, 
Gen. CHAS. HAMLIN, Late Adj.-General U. S. Volunteers, 
Judge LAWRENCE WELDON, of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
JANET JENNINGS, Interviews with Ex-Sec. McCulloch, ete. 


Our regular edition of THE INDEPENDENT of April 4th was 
quickly exhausted, and we were compelled to make ready an extra 
edition to supply the numerous orders reaching us every day. 
SEVEN HUNDRED LETTERS, containing money for from one to 
ten copies, besides hundreds of orders at the desk, have been re- 
ceived, and every day brings large additional orders. We are now 
about putting to press a second “extra edition” and can supply 
promptly as many copies as may be desired. 
The matter in this extra edition would make an ordinary volume of 
300 PAGES, which would sell for about $2.00. 
be had at this office, at the price of ONLY TEN CENTS EACH. 
Have two or more copies in every family— 
one tor present use and for future reterence and one for preserva- 
tion for children and grandchildren. A very acceptable present for 
friends. 


New subscribers can begin with the Lincoln Extra Number. 


, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


1 Number (1 week)........0--ee0+ eeees 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)........-s0-sseeeeees 
4 i CL: MONED). 6.2 on iccccsccecccces 
13 = 1B BIOMEUG). 650 c ccnscnec cecees 
17 <¢ Me en itive wines nes aecvsies 
26 a8 a iia dn th dame sa inn 
52 ? CE MOMB ias ca casa cecunascetades 


One subscription (2 yeats)........--.--+++- 


In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EACH. 


Address, 


iia aiBeassecendvars ese edewaaelaacaee 


To CLERGYMEN, $2.00 A YEAR, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
{30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


OVER 


Extra copies can now 
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Financial, 


QUANTITY OF MONEY AND 
PRICES. 


ONE of the statements relied upon by 
the advocates of free silver coinage to help 
their cause among the people at large, is 
that a large volume of currency causes 
higher or better prices for commodities ; 
therefore, all we have to do in the United 
States to bring on gvod times is to in- 
crease the amount of the circulating me- 
dium, 

If this were strictly true, paper money 
would answer as well as silver in inflating 
prices ; but what its advocates mean to 
say is that there should be a large amount 
of metal money afloat, that there is not 
gold enough to go around (a misleading 
assertion), and that therefore we should 
have free coinage of silver. It is true 
that too little money in a coun- 
try hinders trade; but we are so far 
from that position in the United States 
that a discussion on those lines would be 
useless. Our banks and money centers 
are crowded with idle funds; indeed, one 
of the causes of our panic was the pour- 
ing of great quantities of silver money into 
our currency due to the so called Bland 
and Sherman acts of Congress. If the 
arguments of those who claim that vol- 
ume of currency makes high prices were 
true, we ought not to have witnessed the 
recent declines in values which everybody 
knows about. Inthe Journal of Political 
Economy, published by the University of 
Chicago, there occurs an interesting table, 
prepared by Mr. S. M. Hardy, which com- 
pares our volume of money and our aver- 
age prices for more than thirty years. The 
increase in the amount of our circulating 
medium is stated in dollars and in percent- 
ages. The prices are from the report of 
the United States Senate Committee in 
1893 and were prepared by Professor 
Falkner, statistician to the committee, be- 
ing taken from actual transactions. 








—-Volume of currency.— 


Amount Index No. 

YEAR in dollars. Percent. of prices. 
BRED, seccnae $435,407 ,252 100 100 
ee 595,394,038 136.7 148.6 
ee 714,702,995 164.1 216.8 
DR exussse 680,103,661 156.1 160.5 
a p+ 675,212,794 155 142.3 
ee 751,881,809 72.6 137.5 
| epee 754,101,947 173.1 127.6 
ee 818,631,793 188 96.6 
aa L,174,290,419 269.6 108.5 
BEA. oc sevess 1,292,568,615 296.8 93 
ee 1,372,170,870 315.1 94.2 
ee 1,497,40,707 343.9 92.2 





The comment upon this table by Mr. 
Hardy is: 

“What ground does the movement fur- 
nish for the claim that the quantity of 
money in circulation determines prices? 
Exclusive of the years from 1862 to 1865, the 
volume of currency and prices move in ex- 
actly opposite directions. According tothe 
alleged law either the currency should have 
decreased or prices should have risen ; but 
neither of these events took place. For 
twenty-seven years there has been no appar- 
ent relation between the quantity of money 
and prices; some disturbing causes have 
intervened to produce effects for which the 
quantity theory can give no explanation.” 


The attention of the reader is invited 
to the fact that since 1882, when prices 
were highest, after the resumption of 
specie payments, the decline has been 
steady, tho the silver legislation at the 
same time began to run our circulating 
medium up over a thousand million dol- 
lars. If one were to judge from this table 
of the probable effects of more silver, we 
might expect prices to sink out of sight— 
and relatively, something of the kind 
would be the immediate result. If large 
amounts of silver were to be added to our 
currency now we would indeed go ona 
silver basis (which was not the case in the 
years represented in the table) and so call 
a thing worth more in silver, but it would 
bea delusion. If we made a yardstick to 
consist of but two feet we might say that 
a piece of cloth contained one-third more 
yards than before ; but that would not alter 
essential values in exchange; we should 
have to give the same amount of our 
labor to buy that cloth as before, no mat- 
ter what we called it, The only effect 


would be jo confyse everything and etop 
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trade; and in sucha time it is always the 
poor people, the workingmen and those 
doing a small business, who are the chief 
sufferers. The capitalist can usually take 
care of himself. 

Our table clearly establishes the fact 
that the silver put into ourcurrency since 
1879 and maintained on a parity with gold 
by great efforts, has not: added a dollar to 
the average prices of our main staples. 
We all remember that it was claimed such 
would be the result of that silver legisla- 
tion, tho the proofs are abundant that the 
contrary is true. And so far as this de- 
cline is due to improved machinery and 
cheaper transportation, it is legitimate 
and a benefit to the common people who 
constitute the great body of our consum- 
ers. So far as that decline has resulted 
in disaster to farmers and others it is due 
to other causes than silver. 


~~ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Last week’s bank clearings at the lead- 
ing cities showed a gain of over 20%, com- 
pared with 1894, This is one of the most 
assuring proofs of business recovery yet 
furnished, and is abundantly supported 
by evidences in other directions, altho up 
to the present time the improvement has 
seemed more pronounced in the industrial 
world than in commercial quarters. 
Wages are steadily rising and strikes for 
advances multiplying. In some cases 
wages have been raised voluntarily, for 
the purposes of strengthening values of 
finished products, or of increasing com- 
petition. Irrespective of motives, how- 
ever, it is evident that manufacturers 
would not make such concessions had not 
their confidence in the future been great- 
ly augmented. Perhaps the most striking 
example of reviving confidence is the ac- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad in large- 
ly increasing its expense accounts, During 
the month of March the gross earnings of 
this company inereased $294,000 on both 
its Eastern and Western lines, while net 
earnings decreased $618,000. This road 
being a representative one, noted for its 
conservativeness, and having exceptional 
means for judging business conditions, 
its change of policy from extreme economy 
to extensive outlays for repairs and im- 
provements is exceedingly significant. 
When the strongest and most conserva- 
tive railroad in the country thus ex- 
presses its confidence in the future, there 
must be good reason for such action. 
Other railroads less prosperous are enter- 
ing on the same course, and some liberal 
orders for rolling stock have been placed 
during the last few days. Such expenses 
will, of course, delay an increase of Wivi- 
dends ; but since they go toward neces- 
sary betterments they cannot influence 
values adversely, and in the present 
condition of sentiment are as likely 
to be made arguments for an ad- 
vance, as if dividends had actu- 
ally increased. Speculation is not un- 
likely to put railroad shares up to the 
higher dividend level long before better 
dividends are an actual fact. Some 
branches of trade still lag behind, and the 
volume of trade ia the aggregate is not 
up to expectations. This is particularly 
true of the grocery and dry goods trades. 
Perhaps no departments have experienced 
greater improvement than textile fabrics 
and boots and shoes. Better prices have 
been realized for these, and demand in 
many cases has outrun supplies. Specula- 
tive transactions in stocks, wheat, cotton 
and oil were conducted with increasing 
caution. Reactions were freely predicted, 
but slow in coming and unimportant in 
results. In several of the merchandise 
markets buyers hesitated to follow late 
advances, and in speculative circles the 
chief danger has been that the buying 
fever might run into unwholesome excess. 





On the Stock Exchange the week 
opened with renewed hesitancy of the up- 
ward movement. Reactions have been 
expected and realizations were made ac- 
cordingly, but values showed remarkable 
resistance to downward tendencies. Raiil- 
road earnings were slightly better, 45 
roads reporting a gain of over 34 in the 
third week of April; but the present 
strength of the share market is not based 


upon either current earnings or dividends. 
Confidence explains the whole situation. 
Sentiment has changed for good and suffi- 
cient reasons ; so that securities are now 
held with a faith in better things that 
checks all declines and gives professional 
speculators exceptional opportunities. 
The conservative opinion is that the ad- 
vance has been sufficient, and that the 
better course is to wait for more 
substantial reports of crop and business 
progress. Prices found much support 
in foreign buying of our securities, some 
estimates placing these purchases at over 
$6,000,000 last week. It is very evident 
that both England and Germany are now 
looking more favorably upon American 
investments, and what is more to the 
point they are now in better financial con- 
dition themselves, and therefore better 
able to extend their holdings. The influ- 
ence of the bond syndicate in supporting 
our national credit has, no doubt, produced 
a very marked change among foreign in- 
vestors who are more accustomed to judge 
us by this standard than generally sup- 
posed here. These purchases are also 
having a directly beneficial effect upon 
the foreign exchanges, which because of 
light exports and heavy imports have 
been more adverse than usual. If Eu- 
rope continues to take our securities, the 
effect of advancing prices here, which is 
to encourage imports and discourage 
exports, will be less adverse to us than 
expected, for the reason that the 
chances of gold exports next fall 


_will be more remote. There is still con- 


siderable anxiety as to what will hap- 
pen when the bond syndicate finishes its 
task, and predictions have not ceased that 
in the autumnoa portion of these bonds 
will be returned and gold shipped to 
Europe. All anxieties concerning our 
tiscal system are not yet removed by any 
means. The Treasury is threatened with 
embarrassment by a depleted revenue and 
the lack of gold income, difficulties that 
will compel adjustment sooner or later. 
The currency and silver questions in all 
their various phases are rapidly becoming 
foremost topics, and must cause a certain 
degree of distrust until the battle for 
currency reform has been fought and won. 
The Industrial shares made the most 
marked advances, except a few low- 
priced railroad stocks and bonds. The 
Granger roads are held in check by the 
poor crops of last year, and the unfavor- 
able outlook of the coal industry affected 
the coalers adversely. The money mar- 
ket is easy, and loanable funds plentiful. 
Call loans rule 14@24%, and time money 
3@34¢% for 60 to 90 days. There is a good 
demand from local banks for commercial 
paper, but the supply is only moderate. 
Rates are 4@44% for 4 months commission 
house paper. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April27. April20. Increase. 
Loans. ....+..++ ++ —$480,5.4,600 $480,721,400  *§216,800 
Specie.........006 68,203,90) 66,637,800 1,566,100 
Legal tenders... 86,216,900 80,573,500 5,643,400 
Deposits...... voce 516,600,500 510,185,300 6,415,200 
Circulation...... 18,199,800 13,217,000 *17,200 


. Decrease. 
‘ne following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .......+. ++ $68,203,900 $66,637,809 $1,566,100 
Legal tenders.... 86,216,900 80,573,500 5,643,400 
Total reserve... $154,420,8J)  $147,211,300 $7,209,500 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 129,150,125 127,546,325 1,603,800 
Surp. reserve.. $25,270,675 $19,664,975 $5,605,700 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


April 2th, 1894—Surplus. ........ceseeeeerecees $83,417,950 
April 29th, 1893—Surplus........cse..esscesseeee 12,156,150 
April 3th, 1892—Surplus..........c..ceccceecees 20,036,300 
May 2d, 1891—Surplus ........ asdbn0sstc6e “eons 7,443,300 
May 3d, 1890—Surplas............cce.csecccccees 3,128,725 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
BB ..000--c000 Oecce cecccccececcccsceseseccscece 964% ve 
New 4s, Registered........... sssccseseceeee 12056 
New 48, COUPOD..........-.seecseevececoeees Ry Lin 
4s, Registered....... q0c sonvecesens lls 8112 
48, COUPONS.........ceeccesceee sutesnemnindal 11% «=: 1:1284 
New 5s, Registered eoscscccccsoccecosekae 115% 
GR, CORPORB 6.000 ccccscveccccesccscees édecccee Li6i¢g 11656 
Currency 68, 1805............. ee escnecees e+e 100 ee 
Currency 6s, 1896..... . ..... a puanened W244 


Currency 6s, 1898......... ° -10836 = 


seeeeeeeee oe 


OUFTORCY G8, YORD--rorerenervnn ery vengryeeeeedld “ 
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BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 27th, were: 





CUMSOB... .0-.00ccsercees 9934 echanics’........... 186 
Fifth Avenue.......... 3230 | New BE cicss ccccd 29 
Liucoln........ cvcccees 613 | Ninth...... sone e LING 
Market & Fulton ..... 21546 | Phenix................ 11634 


. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.’s posted 
rates were as follows : 


60 days 3 days. 
LONGON.... .. ceseeeeceeeeseeeene seer 4.89 4.9036 
PREIS, CERDOB. oo cc ccciccovsssessovees 5.1554 5.13% 
PR napkincechocnvseegesernvies ove 5.1436 5.12 
Berlin, reicbsmarks..............++- 9934 YK 
Amsterdam, guilders..............+5 4036 4.34 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks. ' Bid. Asked, 
AMETICR. 00s ccccvcccecscocce 200 210 
American Exchange 154 156 
BOWETY ..cccccscececcccesesse 230 pene 
Broadway .....cccrccerccceee : 235 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... B 150 160 
Central Nationa)...... ° 6 125 
Chase National. ..... ose xO mime 
Chatham. .........06 -. eseee ‘ 345 400 
I ivkes sovebasasesec.ce 23 4,100 4,500 
ORF cccossccccevcce coocccesve 450 e0se 
Citizens’ ......cc-cccccecevees 39 135 150 
COMMMIIA.....000008000002s0000 200 
COMMEPCE.......e0220 oes - 182k 182 185 
Continental. ........eeeeeeee 127 125 igaek 
Corn Exchange..... ....+. 27546 280 300 
MRE BRAT. ccirevccersesecece 135 130 150 
Eleventh Ward ..... ..... - 2% 200 eee 
 ccconinvesecacevessscesen 320 ne 
Fifth Avenue..........0..e00 3,230 2,50 
First National....... . 540 2,500 eee 
First National of S. I. 419 113 125 
Fourteenth Street... 1104g 170 
Fourth National............ oe 183 
PURER... vce cncceecs .c0es0 100 eeee 
Gallatin National.......... SUB1E 30 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 300 slew 
German American......... 3 1R 120 
German Exchange......... 400 U6 eoce 
GOPTIADIR. v0.c0.cccccecsccce 350 300 
GOON WICH... ccccces cocccces 17544 160 
HANOVEP...0000..00000 000000000 309 30 330 
Hide and Leather.......... v4 coe lly 
Hudson River.......+...++0. 10 155 oeee 
Importers’ and Traders’... 53 50u 530 
BE TUNE. ovnscescvccccscocscccos 135 135 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 160 210 
CARED ccccccess cocccccoess 116 110 12% 
Lincoln National............ 613 565 once 
Manhattan..........csce sees 188 185 190 
Market and Fulton......... 2154¢ 215 22 
Mechanics’.....0..00. sesees 130 18u 20 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 1454 145 165 
Mercantile.........-.seeseees 184 16U 180 
Merchants’..........eeeeeees 135 eese 134 
Merchants’ Exchange..... » ie 112 120 
Metropolitan..............06 3% 24 8 
MEtropolis......0..-eeceeeeeee eee 400 460 
Mount Morris..........s0+0+ 140 109 
Marray Hill...........s.e0e 330 oss 
Nassau..... oe oe 166 156 165 
New York......... ooo. «5 229 235 
New York County.........+ 587 540 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 100 
NAMED.....0.ccccccccccccsccsee 119% 120 125 
Nineteenth Ward......... . i 110 
North America...........++ 140 135 145 
OViental........ceeceeeseeeeee 232 200 230 
PACING. ..0..cc00 cocce ccccces W546 1i5 
PABK..0. coccccccccesveccsecce 255 275 300 
POOBII Ss. vckovevcevsccosesces 276 c= 290 
PROMIE...cccccccvsescovoscoese 11534 114 12346 
Republic.........0. «+. ove 155 147 160 
Seaboard National ....,.. 168 163 lo 
Second National... ........ 350 300 cove 
Seventh National..........+ 1 120 voce 
Shoe and Leather.. 65 95 ene 
Sixth.......008 - .008 315 300 oove 
Southera National.......... 150 140 06 
State of New York......... 103 105 113 
Third National............ - «10 106 pees 
Tradesmen’s.........+..+0++ 100 cove A) 
Twelfth Ward............+. 1% 13 
TRIER. cocces coscccccccese oe eoee 200 see 
Union Square....... 5 s+. 1% 200 

United States National.... 175 180 
Western National..,. .... Ill ll 
West Side.........cceceevees 275 280 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The business of all lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for the three 
months of 1895, as compared with the 
same period of 1894, show an increase in 
net earnings of $571,305.43. 


....The condition of the roadbed of the 


* Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City, or 


Clover Leaf Line, between Toledo and St. 
Louis must be pretty good, as recently the 
running of 454 miles was made in ten 
hours and thirteen minutes, an average 
rate of 44.3 miles per hour. 


....The Tax Commissioners of New 
York City assessed Mrs, Hettie Green on 
her personal property at a valuation of 
$1,500,000. She went before the Com- 
missioners and swore that she was not 4 
resident of this city, and says if she has 
any residence at all it is in Bellows Falls, 
Vt. The Corporation Counsel advises 
that no assessment for personal property 
can lawfully b> made against her as she 
is not a resident of New York City. 
Mrs, Green is said to be one of the wealth: 
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jest women in the country and manages 
all her own business interests. 

_..-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


100 shares Lincoln Nat. Safe Dep. Co..........211 
200 shares M. and E. Rd. Co............--++++ 16254 
24 shares Paterson, Passaic and Rutherford 
Elee. Ry. Co..........-- icaass iatesabewmnbale 69 
40 shares Celluloid Mfg. Co...............eeeeees 60 
i membership Larchmont Manor Park Soc: $20 
105 shares H. B. Claflin Co., pref................ 98 
2 shares Broadway and Seventh ‘Ave. Ra. 
Py AER ES Sa eR ae ecen .1904 


..‘* Bill” Cook, the noted outlaw who 
has for two or three years operated ex- 
tensively in the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, has within the last few days 
been placed in the Albany Penitentiary 
under a sentence of forty-five years’ im- 
prisonment. He is only twenty-four 
years of age,.and when captured was at 
the head of a gang of twenty desperadoes 
who raided towns, robbed banks and held 
up railroad trains. 


...-On Wednesday last occurred one of 
those exciting events in the financial 
world which only happen in a great many 
years. It was the sale at auction of twen- 
ty-five shares of the stock of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, of this city. The sale of 
bank stocks is of very frequent occur- 
rence; but there had been no open sale of 
the stock of the Fifth Avenue Bank ina 
long time, and as it was expected that the 
stock would command a high price, great 
interest centered around the sale. The 
stock sold at from $2,950 to $3,230 a share, 
the par value being $100. The bank isa 
State bank, was chartered in 1875, is lo- 
cated at 530 Fifth Avenue, has $100,000 
capital, with a surplus of $1,026,300. The 
President of the Fifth Avenue Bank i is A. 

S. Frissell.—a first-rate man. 


DIVIDENDS. 
The Lincoln National Bank has declared 


a quarterly dividend of 24%, payable May 
Ist. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May Ist on the follo wing bonds : 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio West- 
ern Division first. mort. 5%; Southern Pac. of 
Cal. first cons. 5%. 


The Nassau Bank, of which William H. 
Rogers is cashier, has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5%. This is the eighty- 
fourth consecutive dividend. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list cf ** Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 
both placer and quartz, producing and-ready for 
development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
both for sale and negotiation for development. Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes. 


r 





Cor- 


licited 





Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 
94 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Baring, Magoun & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York, 


anor CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 

gg = for use of travellers in United 

ie es, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 

POUNDS STERLING for use in Europe and 

the East, against deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfactory guarantee. 


A NUI AA B NDS. provide a fixed income 
care, Mee. Mg ty A 

NUI rolong life. 
hey dou lethe income of a bcrty't rem A grey Fam 
re zeuel® ‘or best terms address 
toeeting woot birth) Bo Ce Ga. Carpenter, 256 Bway, N.Y. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, dare 


LOANS neitinreatanais folasreurs 
=a collect 
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Chicago & Kansas Commission Co. 
High-class long and short inv 














Write us, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company, 
NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or 
Circular Notes, and Halfthe Cost. 


Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 

Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
— Cpemtacee gen including Principal Hotels. 


eques Iganed tor $10, $20, $50, $100 
an S200 ca 


Exact ee in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or 
discount by an extended list of Bankers. 


Rates and Further Pardienlare cau be_ob- 
tained from any Agent o e American Ex- 
press Company, aiso at the Principal Offices: 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 


65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 
IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice President. 

a R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec 

J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr. 
—- F, paker, Augustus D. My iiiiard, 
3S. Bowdoin, mes N. Jarvie, 


Ja 

Richard re MoOurdy, 

Walter G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

Henry W. —. 


Tasdane Cromwell, 


George Griswold Haven, 

Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twom 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vandorbute, 
William C. Whitney, 


United States Trust Copa, | 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 

ART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKBES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, |WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
CHARLES 38. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
. WI 





ECURITY, 
— CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 


Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 
IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Conservative investors 





invited toexamine. 
a Twenty-two ears business and no loss. The 
highest references. nd for descriptive pamphlet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
First National Bank Bidg.. Towa Falls, Ia. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St, Boston. Mass. 











THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
RD coc cccwues cae cesicce css came 

Offers 6 per cent. Siehentuwven, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Compa + y Bad Nees York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. ’ under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - <- 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 544% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there isa strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and to the head of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000,000 tons 
yearly—or more than any other porton earth. 

Capt. ALEX. McDOUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has ihcreased fully "25 
per cent. since the panic of 1893—no other city makes 
such areccrd Itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write us for further information. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President ; y bd tty 
ANT FISH, Vice President; EDWAKD POOR, 
Vice President ; GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Sane EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of rom York. 














Extensive Safety Vaults for fm Conven- 
ositors and Investors. 
trance only through the Bank. 

DIRECTORS. Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 

Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 

Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward . Poor, 

W. Rockwell Potis, August Belmont, Richard. Dela- 

geld, Francis Rk. Appleton, John Jac ob Astor, George 
§. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor. 


1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the ado apie of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
— which is the best possible safeguard of 

e policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





GEORGE H. BURFORD -»President. 
eo ee adn cadccnrs dvernkescecesst secretary. 
A. WHEELW tant Secretary. 
, QA. 7) SR peSrE de Uuary. 
ARTHUR C eescbasedenascabsehats Jashier. 


JOHN P. MUNN............02.002..., Medical etter. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


oe. ¢ WILLIAMS hansacave Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 

CREED Dh. SU sn na den etastdedpchnsdascoences Builder. 
ke H. PERKINS JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’ wanes * Bank, 
SRM SPO case iccsicise aocataceorsecs eather. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J.B. PIEROER. Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS.......... ° + eee++-89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.... evcrveceees 8.742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 


ELECTION. 


THE BANK, oF giMERICA. 
YORK, April 23th, 1895. 
The annual election a "Derectars an 


ONWDAY, May 6th, 
















house on 


opened at 1 o'clock P.M., and will close at 2 o'clock 
PiThe transfer books will bec ay Ist to 
May ith. WM BENNET, Cnohier, 








(801) 25 


The New Model 


emington 
“Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 


_ Many Notable Improvements. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-38 KAST a SECOND STREET, 2 
NE RK, April 24th, = 5 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS DAY 





declared a quarterly dividend af TWO PAD 
ONE HALF (24g) PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
this bank, payable May Ist 


Transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 





OFFICE OF = SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BR AD Sr. (MILLS BUILDING). 
NEW YORK, April 24th, 1895. § 
Coupons due May Ist, 189%, from the fullowing 
bonds will be paid on aud after that date at this 


office 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 


Southern Pacific of Cal. F ~~ Cons. 5s. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 


The Coupons of the Debenture Bonds, due 
May Ist, 1895, will be paid on and after that 
date at the National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 








COMMERCIAL. 


THERE is relatively more business activ- 
ity at the East and South than in the 
West and Northwest. The latter regions 
have not yet recovered from the effects of 
poor crops in 1894. The South, on the 
other hand, has been encouraged by the 
rise in cotton, and is in a better financial 
condition than usual; while the East has 
been particularly busy discounting the 
future and starting up mills to replenish 
reduced supplies. Last week’s clearings 
at New York increased 28%, Boston 162, 
Philadelphia 10%, St, Louis 24%, New Or- 
leans 22¢, but Chicago only 3%. In New 
York the figures were swelled materi- 
ally by speculation. It is not all 
clear sailing yet by any means, as con- 
ditions are conflicting and in some 
cases the advance of values has checked 
business with the result of again 
weakening prices. The advance in coke, 
for instance, has been stubbornly resisted 
and lower prices are expected. Bessemer 
pig iron also seems likely to lose the late 
advantage, buyers refusing to meet the 
advance. Whether they wiil be com- 
pelled to do so or not, the future will de- 
termine. The iron trade as a whole is 
quieter than a month ago, the best feature 
being the good demand for structural ma- 
terial and an anticipated improvement in 
the demand from railroad companies, 
The coal trade is still agitated by the 
refusal of Reading to accept an allotment 
of less than 21%; hence prices remain at 
the lowest of the year. A further im- 
provement developed in the dry-goods 
trade which is now in better condition 
than for many months. Cotton goods 
were particularly strong, many leading 
makes of brown, bleached and col- 
ored fabrics having been advanced ic, 
per yard. Stocks at first hands are 
often low, wages are rising, and 
cotton is higher, so that the ad- 
vances were accepted as_ inevitable, 
Print cloths continued strong at 24c. 
Woolens were dull, but the best makes are 
well sold up. Importations of foreign 
woolens, dress goods, silks, etc., are very 
heavy and compete sharply with domestic 
fabrics of the same class. Speculation in 
cotton was chiefly controlled by crop 
guesses which seem to runin the direction 
of reduced acreage. A counter-opinion 
is that the advance in price has largely 
stimulated late planting. Prices were 
fractionally lower, and the world’s sup- 
plies remain much heavier than usual — 
Wheat advanced lic. to 66c., present sup- 
plies being largely controlled by ome or 
two speculators. The interior movement, 
however, is increasing, and exports are 
light. Flour advanced 10c. per bbl. in 
sympathy with wheat, and corn has been 
active and strong owing to unfavorable 
crop reports from the West, where 
there has been a general deficiency of 
moisture for some weeks. The excite- 
ment in petroleum subsided, and prices 
dropped about 25c. per bbl. from the 
highest point, but remain high enough to 
actively stimulate new production, In 
provisions there is also less activity, and 
prices displayed less strength. The total 
winter pack of hogs was 7,191,000, an in- 


HESS antic 


ee 


ppnaetls 


26 (602) 


crease of 2,307,000 hogs over the sameé 
season of 1894. Boot and shoe shipments 
continue much larger than a year ago, 
and prices rule firm, in spite of a falling 
off in orders. 


READING NOTICES 


Messrs. HacKETT, CARHART & COMPANY, the 
well-known clothiers of this city, have issued a 
little booklet entitled **‘ Hints on Selecting, 
Wearing and Preserving Men’s 4p arel,”’ which 

welcomed 








is handsomely gotten up, and wil 
by every gentleman who cares to have his per- 
sonal apparel in good taste, and who would like 
8, tions as to its selection and care. The 
book can be obtained by addressing or calling 
upon Messrs. Hackett, Carhart & Company. 





Socrery, not only in New York but in other 
cities, will be interested in the new monthly 
publication called Form, which is under the 
management of those veteran stationers, Demp- 
sey & Carroll, and which is quite different from 
any society journal ever started in this country. 
Its a columns not only deal with doings of 
the fashionable folk of this city, but of other 
towns, and in a brief and pleasing manner. The 
letter press is equaled by but few. if any, peri- 
odicals in America, and the publishers can well 
be proud of their efforts. The April number 
contains excellent portraits of Mrs. Arthur 
Paget and Miss Violet Carey and a ge of 
fashion, besides stories on flowers and floral 
decorations and details regarding a fashionable 
dinner.— Mail and Express. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


WE do not suppose that one business man in 
ten thousand knows that there is such a won- 
derful invention as the Simplex Printer. We 
believe it should be in the hands of every busi- 
ness maninthe country. It will make a hun- 
dred copies from a pen-written original letter 
or seventy-five copies from one written A type- 
writer. Itis perfect, simple and effective. It 
doesn’t require a skilled mechanic to operate it, 
it is always ready and only costs from three to 
ten dollars. In many business houses it would 
be fully equal to two or three additional clerks. 
Messrs. Lawton & Company, of 20 Vesey Street, 
would be glad to send descriptive circulars to 
any one asking for them. 


THE Providence Shell Works, of Providence, 
R. I., was established in 1824, at which time 
Providence carried ona large trade with the 
West Indies, and it was a natural result of this 
trade that an establishment of this kind should 
have its birth in Providence. The present pro- 
prietor has had charge of the business for the 
past twenty-one years, and it is safe to say that 
ever since its inception, and particularly, 
of course, during its latter Fwy it has kept 
pace with the development of the times, and is 
now better prepared than ever before to furnish 
all kinds of tortoise-shell goods in the most 
artistic and beautiful designs. Their line of 
combs embraces everything that one could ask 
for. The company purchase tortoise shell in 
the rough, and, besides manufacturing in a very 
large way, they have had a wide reputation all 
over the United States, for a great many years, 
as skillful repairers and remodelers of old tor- 
toise-shell combs, which, in many cases, are 
heirlooms and of great value. Our readers 








would do well to enter into correspondence ° 


with them if they wish anything in their line. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


THE New York, Ontario and Western Rail- 
way takes its course from New York City to 
Oswego on Lake Ontario; and we think it is safe 
to say that there is no other railway in the State 
so interesting to the traveler on account of the 
varied scenery of river, mountain, valley and 
lake and as furnishing an escape from the cities 
for summer homes it is eminently superior. Ly- 
ing within two or three hours of New York are 
the famous counties of Sullivan, Ulster, Orange 
and Delaware, and in any of these counties one 
can hardly throw a stone without hitting a most 
charming retreat forsummer. Being at an ele- 
vation of from one thousand to two thousand 
feet above the sea, the air and surroundings, of 
course, are delightful, while there are any num- 
ber of brooks and rivers and lakes in which 
fishing for trout, bass, pickerel, etc., is first 
class. The rding houses are almost without 
number, ranging in price from four dollars a 
week upwards, and, generally speaking, are 
very comfortable and good. Wedo not knowof 
any place where so much comfort, enjoyment 
and good health can be obtained for so small an 
outlay as along the line of this road. 

The 1895 edition of Summer Homes, a beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlet of 160 pages, can be 
obtained by addressing J. C. Anderson, General 
Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 











RELIGIOUS NOTIUE. 


The Sixty-seventh Anniversary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society will be held in the chapel 
of the Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street, on May 6th, 
at3o’clock P.M. An abstract of the Annual Keport 
will be read and addresses made. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce, in the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
ae. No. 6 West 46th Street, on Sunday, May 12th, 
a A.M. 








Spring Capes. 
Every Cape-—ithe lowest-priced 
equally with the more elaborate— 
made especially for us. 

We have just re-sorted the entire 
stock. 

Three items for this week: 

175 Capes, in many styles and quali- 
ties, at the uniform price, $7.00 each; 

93 Capes at the uniform price, 
$15.00 each; 

124 Capes at the uniform price, 
$25.00 each. 

Every piece in these lots is perfect 
in finish, correct in style, and the 
reduction in prices makes this our 
best announcement this season. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


bend, 
Constable A Co 


HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS. 


A lot of extra length Irish and Scotch 


LINEN DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 


24473 yards, 244274 yards, 
AT 
1-3 Less than Regular Prices. 


HEMSTITCHED 
LINEN SHEETS, 


Sizes 248 yds., 21422%{, and 228 yds. 


Sroadovay KH 19th A 


NEW YORK. 








It isa Pleasure 


for ladies to do their shopping 
of fine 


MILLINERY 


where ASSORTMENT, VARI- 
ETY, and QUALITY are the very 
best, STYLE absolutely correct, 
and PRICES so tempting as to be 
satisfactory to all purchasers. 

We provide all these conditions 
in every one of the Departments 
appertaining to our Specialty. 

We invite special attention to 
our GREAT SALE of 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
9137 00 $900, $9, 00. 


Heretofore sold at $10.00, 
$13.00, and $18.00 respectively. 

Also our GREAT SALE of un- 
trimmed STRAW HATS in all 
the popular shapes, 


a 59: 72° 


worth and formerly sold at 97c. 
and $1.10 and $1.50. 


LATEST DESIGNS IN UNTRIMMED 
STRAW HATS RECEIVED BY EVERY 
FRENCH STEAMER, AS WELL AS THE 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN ALL OUR 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 

ALL THE NEW NOVEL SHAPES IN LA- 
DIES’ SAILOR HATS, QUALITY AND 
FINISH THE SAME ASIN FIRST-CLASS 
MEN’S HAT STORE, BUT SOLD FULLY 
ONE-THIRD LESS, 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


EDWIN C. BURT &€0,, 


mM isnaguetnrers and Dealers 


FINE 
pos 


446 & 448 Pulton &t, 
Breeklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d S8t., N.Y 

The pains Edwin 
name stamped on lin- 
ond 
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poranrd '° BROADWAY 
é : Oth.A1OthSis, 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewart & Co. FOURTH AVE, 


DAY IN AND DAY OUT 


és the way to judge a store. Take 
the days as they come now and we are willing to be measured 
that way—a little short of your expecting now and then; 


away ahead in most instances. 


ABOUT BOOKS 

Have you noticed how the great space 
between the Rotunda and Ninth Street 
has been transformed into a Bookstore? 

And what you see now is but the begin- 
ning. 

Think of that, you who know the com- 
mon run, or even the uncommon run, of 
Bookstores—probably the best arranged, 
best equipped quarter acre or so of Book 
space in America, and only the start ! 

The books you want are there, heaps of 
them—even now almost any Book you'll 
care for. If it isn’t there we'll get it for 
you. 

How about prices? There’s where the 
new knife cuts deepest into old ways. No 
traditions, no precedents here to hold 
prices up. We buy and sell Books just as 
we buy and sell dress goods—pay the very 
least market prices, and pass them along 
with the merest shaving of profit added. 

Of course it makes the old fogy con- 
cerns squirm—progress of any sort does. 
Some of them turn over in their sleep, 
groan a little and dream that they are 
awake. 





Meantime our Bookstore holds out 
hands of welcome to every body—asking 
only that you be not very critical for a 
few weeks yet. 

Ninth Street. 


STATIONERY 


Hard by the Bookstore—part of it, in 
fact. Such a Stationery store as you 
would choose. Full of the things you 
want, next to nothing of the things you 
don’t want—and priced below your ex- 
pecting. 

Ward’s Irish Linen Writing Paper. 

Hurd’s superfine Writing Paper. 

Writing Cases. 

— Pads, sterling silver or leather mount- 

ngs. 

Desk Sets, sterling silver and leather mount- 

ings. 

Esterbrook, Spencerian and Gilloti’s Steel 

Pens. 

Faber and Eagle Lead Pencils. 

Playing Cards. 

Wedding, Reception and Visiting Cards. En- 

graving in correct styles and shapes. 
Ninth Street. 

You can write for Books or Siationery 
and be sure that you will be served as 
well as if you came to the store in person. 





1776 July 4th 


1895 


EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 
the day with a display of 


UNALD FIREWORKS. 


shipment. 


eee, Assorted Lots ae 


= ranging in price from 
$5, $10, $25, $50 to 
* $500, for Public and 
Private Dis play. 


——_ 


We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 








accompan 


‘3 late rush. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 





They always give satisfaction. 


Carefully selected by an experienced party. 
Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” 


Each Assortment, and can be 


found in Catalogue. 
Send your orders early and avoid the 





CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and ii PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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W.&J.Sloane 


Summer 
Furnishings: 
FLOOR COVERINGS. 


Exclusive Novelties in 


China and Japan Mattings, 


ENGLISH FELTS (4 ft. wide) 
in a variety of artistic color- 
ings. 


JAPANESE JUTE RUGS in 
select Oriental designs. 


CHINA COTTON and MAT- 
TING RUGS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CRETONNES and DIMI- 
TIES, select assortment of 
artistic and dainty patterns. 


LE. FACED. SILKS, 
OOO RTON STRIPES. 


AND MUSLIN CUR- 
LAKINS: 
CURTAIN MATERIAL. 


BROADWAY, (8TH and 19TH STS. 


NEW YORK. 


Journeay & Burnham, 


BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
65c.; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Illuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, '75c. and Sd5c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS. Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 50c. to 75c 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 


CARPETINGS. 


Never in the history of the Carpet trade have we 
offered first-class goods at such low figures. 


Our “Royal Wiltons and Wilton 
Velvets,” 


We think, are the best wearing carpets made; 
WE GUARANTEE THEM! 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (celebrated makes) 
¥rom 50c, to 65c. per yard. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
Equal in effect to a Brussels, 
at 49c, the yard. 


Our ‘*NEW HARTFORD,”’ will 
pass for an Oriental, large sizes, 37}¢c. 
per square foot. 

Wool **SAKAI,’’ large sizes 17¢c. 
per square foot. 

Jute **SAK AT,’ large sizes, 12}¢c. per 
square foot. 








RUGD 


We have also made from remnants and odd pieces 
of all grades of carpetings, RUGS with borders, 
suitable for all kinds of rooms; just right for hotels, 
cottages, and Summer residences. 

All at remnant prices. (Bring size of rooms.) 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD?” 
Some patterns as low as 
#3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 


Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese (cotton and trout 
line warps), $$ and upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
pam peer toa Shai can boacom- 
ie ase cod nti he woul 
like the paper sent, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S, 


- 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 





Laties’, Misses’ and Children's 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


5,000 Choice Shapes, 


In Milan, Neapolitan, Chip and Fancy 
Braids, Regular Price, 1.25, 


SPECIAL, G5o 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
TOQUES AND TURBANS, 


LATEST NOVELTIES, 





For Walking and Carriage Wear. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ 
FANCY & PLAIN 


Parasols. 


Latest Novelties in Chiffon and Lace 
Effects, Plain and Ruffled Surah, India 
and Gros Grain Silks, 


At LOW PRICES. 





Special Reduction 


Ladies’ Capes 
and Costumes, 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


CAPES 


in Silks, Velvets, Broadcloths, ete, 
trimmed with Chiffon, 
Beaded or embroidered. 


Formerly sold at 17.75 to 55.00, 


14.50 ro 39.00. 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC 


COSTUMES 


IN CREPONS AND SILKS 


Former Prices 35.00 to 97 00, 


22.00 ro 30.00. 
LARGE VARIETY 
Ladies’ Dress Skirts 
and Waists, 


In Silks, Crepons, Ete., 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


elegantly 








JOHNSON 
SEA ISLAND ZEPHYR 


Bicycle 
Cloth 


Write for 
Samples 


Wears Well 
Washes Well 
Particularly 
Adapted to 
Bicycling 


JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


83 Worth St., New York. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 











CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


= NEW YORK, 


Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 


PORE 
me For American and 


———— 
: European Travel 


Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 
Broadway, below 4th St. 
Sixth Avenue, below 41st St. 


A great many 


have started and a great many have 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years 
ago and are still at it. Our goods are 
right, and are for sale all over the country 
by best dealers. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
IDEAL SOCIAL LIFE 


With beautiful and inspiring natural surround- 

» Physical exercise, mental development 
sesthetic culture, social intercourse, and ethical 
stimulus, may be found during July and Au- 


*" CHAUTAUQUA & 


on Chautauqua Lake, in S. W. New York, 
easily accessible from all points East and Vest, 
at lowest summer rates. rtunities for 
family parties are unsu . Free Kinder- 
garten, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Woman’s Club, 
etc. Summer schools, lectures, concerts, enter- 
tainments, rational recreation of all kinds. 
‘**NOT A DULL DAY ALL SUMMER.” 


Hotel Atheneum, ui 
hotel. Many guest _ ta Spe? commas 
Cost vii Address 


of living 
W. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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at the minimum, 
. A. DuNcAN, Sec’y, 
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Jusurance. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THE ELECTION OF A NEW PRESI- 
. DENT. 





AT the recent annual election of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
Sheppard Homans declined a re-election 
as President, and Charles E, Willard, sec- 
ond Vice President, was elected Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. Willard was born at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y,, and was graduated from Brown 
University. After teaching for ashort time 
in Hartford, he became connected with the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
(an Accident Company), of which James 
G. Batterson was President. Mr. Willard 
was afterward elected Secretary of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company after 
its reorganization, and in April, 1887, 
entered the service of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society as Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. In February, 1894, 
he was elected second Vice President, 
which position he held until his elev- 
tion as President on April 18th. Mr. 
Willard is the author of the well- 
known book, entitled ‘‘ The A B C of Life 
Insurance,” which has already gone 
through several editions. He has also 
been a frequent contributor to the insur- 
ance press. According to the testimony 
of Mr. Homans and of every one else who 
knows Mr. Willard, it may be said that 
his ability, experience and devotion to the 
company’sinterests admirably qualify him 
for the position of President. 

Joseph H. Parsons, who has been Vice 
President since the organization of the 
Society, retains that office, so that it will 
continue to have the benefit of his finan- 
cial experience. William E. Stevens con- 
tinues as Secretary, having faitbfully 
filled that important office almost from 
the organization of the Society. JamesN. 
Ballantine and Ralph K. Hubbard continue 
as Assistant Secretaries. 

The Provident Savings Life was or- 
ganized twenty years ago, by Sheppard 
Homans, who has been connected with the 
Society ever since, and who continues as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Consulting Actuary of the Society. Pre- 
vious to 1875, or during the latter part of 
Mr. Homans’s connection with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Compdny, he became 
strongly impressed with the idea that the 
investment feature of insurance might be 
largely eliminated and policies issued at 
as near the current cost as was consistent 
with safety. The Provident Savings has 
continued to make a specialty of low- 
priced insurance. The endowment and 
limited payment life policies and the new 
whole-life policies are features of insur- 
ance that are adding largely to the popu- 
larity of the Provident Savings. Too 
much credit cannot be given to Mr. Ho- 
mans for his untiring energy and faith- 
ful services during the past twenty years. 

The total income of the Society during 
the year 1894 amounted to nearly two and 
a quarter million dollars, and the total 
disbursements were about two million 
dollars. The new policies issued during 
the year were 7,742, and the amount in- 
sured was $22,114,526. On January ist 
the surplus was $826,251.32, and the as- 
sets were $1,787,181.85. 





“BUT THERE IS NO PEACE!” 


. SEVERAL months ago, as some will re- 
member, the subject of Lloyds was sol- 
emnly considered by that very serious 
body, the Chamber of Commerce, but 
the report of the special committee was at 
length laid by without action, the non- 
commuittalists in the Chamber being strong 
enough to stave off consideration. But 
very recently this tabled report has been 
taken up, and the recommendation made 
therein has been adopted, thus : 

“Your committee recommend that the 
Chamber request the Legislature to enact 
a law which shall subject Lloyds fire ia- 
surance associations to the same proper 
rules which now apply in the case of stock 
fire insurance companies, requiring them 
to make the same reports of condition, as- 
sets, liabilities, income and expenditures ; 
to hoid the same reserves, invested as re 
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quired by the law for insurance companies, 
for the security of those who have running 
contracts of insurance, and to pay, pro 
rata, their burden of the taxes now imposed 
upon all others engaged in the business of 
fire insurance.” 

As to what influences or considerations 
have since moved the members, or’ what 
members have been moved, we express no 
opinion. Mr. Pierce, who has never 
stirred to enforce against the Lloyds 
what law there is—which in the hands of 
a real Superintendent would be sufficient 
—says he would like some more law, pos- 
sibly law of the sort that would execute 
itself. How anybody with even a faint 
pretense of intelligence can fail to com- 
prehend the situation in this particular, 
or how anybody who calls himself just- 
minded can refuse to admit it, we are un- 
able to understand. The essential nature 
of insurance obviously is not determined 
or affected—altho its quality may be and 
is—by the nature of the scheme by 
which or the persons by whom it is 
carried on ; therefore, it must follow that 
if any sort of insurance and any 
form of association for insurance purposes 
requires regulation by the commonwealth 
all sorts and forms must rejuire it; if 
there is any exception, it must be some 
form of Industrial association on so small 
a scale that the persons concerned can 
know one another, and may plead that no- 
body else is interested, and they should be 
left to manage their own affairs. But 
such an exception is not included in the 
case. It has been decided—whether on 
good grounds is not for this purpose ma- 
terial—tbat insurance should be and shall 
be held subject to statutory regulation, 
and this has been practiced in the State ot 
New York for more than forty years. It 
would therefore be no more truly—altho 
it might be more grossly and mis- 
chievously—absurd and inconsistent to 
enact that one class of men, say 
red-haired men or men born on the 
Fourth of July, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the penal code than 
to say that one form of insurance or one 
set of men practicing insurance need not 
come under the: upervision and require- 
ments applicable to insurance generally. 
Yet this absurdly unjust and inconsistent 
thing is done. What are called assess- 

















ment associations, in life insurance, have 
been granted this exemption by the law ; 
in the fire insurance field, the law, 
under color of respect to already vested 
interests, granted an exemption which a 
worthless Superintendent has permitted 
to be applied to the latest Lloyds that 
started up yesterday. 

Ifan excuse were sought, a colorable 
one would be the fact that the favored 
associations areso upright and their plan 
so strong that they need no looking after ; 
the regulated concerns are stock com- 
panies and very untrustworthy, but the 
others, like the Bridge towers, contain 
nothing which can ever yield. But the 
fact is just the reverse. This favor of ex- 
emption, if it should seek to put itself 
into the form of an explanation—never 
mind about the substance—would have 
to be like this: corporations, having visi- 
ble assets which can be reached, are weak 
and wicked, and must be closely watched 
and restricted and heavily taxed; unor- 
ganized associations, having no assets 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





and no enforceable fiuancial responsibility , 
are sound and virtuous, and can be left to 
chase premiums where and how they 
please. 

The recipient of this preposterous favor 
have the assurance to speak of the effort 
to deprive them of it as instigated by 
corporate monopoly, as tho the essence of 
monopoly were not in the granting of 
favors. What else was itin the reign of 
Charles I? 

Nothing is settled until itis settled right 
—so much as this ought to be taken as 
the prime lesson of American history. And 
there can be, and therefore there will be, 
no peace until this odiously monopolistic 
insurance grant is withdrawn. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 





A REPORT from. New Haven, Conn., 
states that the Insurance Commissioner 
and officers of the Connecticut Life In- 
surance companies have agreed that the 
bill which was introduced in the Legisla- 
ture some months since raising the stand- 
ard of reserve from 47 to 3%, shall be re- 
ported favorably to this Legislature, and 
continued to the next. This will give 
the companies time to fully prepare them- 
selves for the change. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 








DIRECTORS: 
N. D. MORGAN MARTIN V. WOOD, 
W. F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS. 
E. E. EAMES, DOUGLASS R.SATTERLEE 
EVERETT CLAPP, | EDWARD LOVELL, 
DAVID M. HILDRETH,JOHN EK. LEEFINGWELL, 
GEORGE L. FO THEODORE R. COOK, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUCK JOHN 8. OLIVER. 

OH) 


C. FURMAN, _SAMUEI. DARBEE, 
ROB’T MCCAFFERTY, ALONZO LEWIS, 
JOHN CASHOW. 
No. 346 BRVADWAY. 


Branch Office, 60 Cedar St., New York. 


ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Statement of Condition, Jan. 1. 1895. 








Capital Stock, paid up in cash.............. $500,100 00 
Reserve for Ke-insurance...............e005 906,919 42 
Outstanding Losses and ali other Liabil- 
SEE - cantst onvtesehewescssestoeeshousiheesens. 191,366 18 
ED ve wisvaxcarvcsccsnnaduisesesesseessce 453,598 76 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS ........ $2,051,884 36 





SURPLUS, as regards Policy 
| REN RACERS 


$953,598 76 
Losses Paid since Organization to 
Date, $8,861,133.10. 


CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Western Department. 
B. W. FRENCH, General Agent, Chicago, Il. 


Southwestern Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, General Agents. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Pacific Department, 











W. J. CALLINGHAM, General Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





May 2, 1895, 
A NEW YORK BUSIN 
MAN = 


recently died after only two 
hours’ illness. He was quoteg 
by the commercial agencies as 
worth $1,000,000. Hisestate 
when settled showed him to 
be bankrupt, but he had $ 186,. 
500 of life insurance from 
which, after paying honorable 
debts, his widow  receiveg 
$110,000, from the income of 
which she is enabled to support 
herself and educate her chil. 
dren. No more striking exam. 
ple of the benefit of life insur. 
ance could be cited. It ma 
happen to any man that sudden 
death shall leave him bank- 
rupt. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass, 
ASSETS, Doc. 31, 1894 .......c00e-e0eees 6 ++ $24,252,828 7 


oh eons) 


ESPANA TIES: 55.0.5scess-000cchcesccnesoses 22'217.399 9 








= 2,085,428 77 








LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is. 
sued at the old liferate premium. ’ 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon ali 
policies. } 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrep. 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in. 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
‘ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
S. F. TRULLI Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See, 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1894 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular onewith insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 








| rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
' company for its literature. 





1850. 


1895, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


(. P. FRALEIGH, - 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, - 


President. 
Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Actuary. 

Cashier. 
Medical Director. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 7 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 


the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 














May 2, 1895. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894 : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1£94......... $2,760,920 62 
Pr on policies not marked off Ist 
Speeneie MEAT dxcksiceas=cnbessorcoeesset 1,106,515 77 
Total marine vremiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1994, to 3ist December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
POPIOd....cccccerees sesseseeee $1,411,292 89 


‘he Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
QStUMERNON DB e. 5. cunsscecnes civsiveccedees 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cagh in Bamk...ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccce 184,238 44 
Amount.......+. 1O0eces coccccecccccccoces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 

t, so red ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 


I 
a} 
Z 
i} 
nD 




















J. D. CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H- MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
SosiE! H H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H 

JAMES fU0 RENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON N P. BROWN, 
WiELTAM DEGROOT,’ AN SON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC ELL, 

HORACE GRAY, JO BPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERN ON H. BROW 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTI’N DE THOMSEN 
WILLIA E} LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. F {KER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N.DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 





J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H.H. MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 














INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

LIGH TY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Casts GRRE. .cc.cccccccccccccccsgoecccccccccce $500,000 00 
Reserve. for reinsurance and all other 

lo oe one ccees cosevccecocenecccccecoecece ieee 47 
a over all Liabilities @ ececccece 178,855 75 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1s 
THOMAS H. MONTG omen 


95.606 ‘2:2 
President. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital..............000000: $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

HOPCE, CEC.........0.cceeeeeeeeee - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .........ssseeeeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets..............000e00e 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWA ‘ 
WM. AL HOLMAN.” | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Street’, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 














THE | 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, ) CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
Empitpee am BATES and Haro Boti icies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT 
Lose $5,480,525.02. ‘On, 





PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


BUSINESS men are not always alive to the 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure mer- 
chandise, ships and buildings; and there- 
fore it often appears that many successful 
firms, while depending largely upon the 
name, tact and individual effort of an asso- 
ciate, leave entirely uninsured the business 
value of the active brain which contributes 
so largely to the success of all their business 
ventures. 

Numerous adaptations of the systems of 
insurance best designed to meet the require- 
ments of business life, have reéeived 
thoughtful attention; but nothing better 
has ever been offered to the insuring public 
than the ordinary life and endowment poli- 
cies of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. They offer the sim- 
plest and best way for two or more pa” ‘ners 
of different ages to insure their lives for the 
benefit of the survivor or survivors, afford- 
ing the best possible results to all con- 
cerned. 

It is unnecessary to state that no part- 
nership can exist in which the possibility 
of the death of one or more of the partners 
must not be considered and guarded against 
as far as human foresight can provide, and 
it may be that the first to die will be the 
one who can least be spared, the partner 
who is for the time being the one whose 
skill and special knowledge is leading the 
concern to success and wealth. Partner- 
ship insurance policies provide against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
but it does not of necessity disturb the finan- 
cial equilibrium of the business in which 
he was engaged. For example: Two men 
commence business as partners, investing 
$10,000 in equal shares. In the event of the 
death of one partner the survivor is of ne- 
cessity called upon by the heirs of the de 
ceased for a settlement of their inherited 
portion of the business. To take away half 
the capital would seriously cripple the firm. 
It is obviously to the interest of all the part- 
ners to provide against such a contingency 
by creating policies of insurance whose pro- 
ceeds will at once meet this demand, thus 
securing the continuance and use of all the 
capital to the surviving partners. 

Asice from its protective features this 
form of insurance policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can often be used as a 
collateral security, possessing a money value 
which every banker and merchant will rec- 
ognize. It thus performs a double service; 
and in the event of long lives to both part- 
ners the policies which have helped and pro 
tected them will each year increase in value 
as an asset of the firm, until they become 
payable or until their ownership by the firm 
becomes no longer necessary, when they can 
be assigned back to the individual members 
and held by them for the future protection 
of their families. 

Where there are three or more busi ness 
partuers, each may be individually in sured 
in favor of the firm, and it is an investment 
constantly increasing in value which, while 
it may involve some temporary sacrifices , 


will be found a financial anchor to wind- 
ward of inestimable value. 

In the event of a dissolution of partner- 
ship, the existing insurance will constitute 
one of the available assets, and its exact 
value can be at once ascertained. 

As a question of business management it 
will always be found more advantageous to 
pay an annual sum for that which will pro- 
vide capital in the event of a moneyed part- 
ner’s death, than to share the profits witha 
newcomer or find security and pay interest 
for capital borrowed. 

The premium paid on a partnership policy 
should be regarded simply as a necessary 
business charge, to be classed with rents, 
fire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

If itis undertood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are individually insured for the benefit of 
the firm, the stability of the concern is aug- 
mented to the same extent that the security 
of a bond and mortgage loan on real estate 
is enhanced by a policy of fire insurance in 
a first-class company. 

The Mutual Life [nsurance Company of 
New York issues this form of insurance, 
with all its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this Fs ming af- 
fords a greater degree of security than any 
approximate kind of investment within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
inginsurer will find a more desirable form 
of poli oA. and greater security in the con- 
tracts of The Mutual Lite than in any other 
institution offering this kind of indemnity. 

Application should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to any of the duly ap- 
pointed agentsof the Company. They will 
be found in every city or town in the coun- 





tr 
"Tis business during the past year shows : 
Increase in Payments to Policy- 


WOMMEER. .vscsccscvesciecsce jenees $203,784 68 
Increase in Receipts.........++-- 6,067,724 26 
Increase in Surplus........... ... 4,576,718 91 
Increusein Assets...........+0006 17,931,103 82 


Increase in Insurance Assumed 
and Renewed.......0--++++++++-8L,923,039 96 
Increase in Insurance in Force.51,923,039 96 














—Adv. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 





ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages........ a a aR aia hile alah eke vatare $26,342,841 16 
Real Estate, including The Equitable Building and purchases under 


foreclosure of mortgages....... glides dicmadenaninoaeds - 24,322,723 46 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City ‘Stocks, and other invest- 

WME dato 0G Wa 6 aida disieiaide oe sin adesccedepedesecsseseees 107,619,636 52 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,401,456). . 5,663,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including gusehueee 

under foreclosure and office buildings. .... oA EOS Se ee 15,090,524 81 
Cash in hand and in transit (since received and invested)........-. 2,287,140 05 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. adel a ackajaee aceasta 527,200 06 
First year’s Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection. . 543,837 00 
Renewal Premiums due and unreported; less cost of collection. ... 645,391 00 
Deferred First Year’s Premiums, less cost of collection.......... : 259,618 00 
Deferred Renewal Premiuns, less cost of collection..... diiccunaes 1,741, (1,741,898 00 


Assets December 31st, 1894 . . . . $185,044,310 06 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and accounts described 
in the foregoing statement for the year 1894, we find the same to be true and correct as stated 
The stocks and bonds in the above statement are valued at the market price December 31st, 1894. 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 

We, the undersigned, ap)ointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accord- 
ance with its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1894, hereby certify that we 
have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail! the assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foreguing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, ) Special Committee 
T. S. YOUNG, H.S.TERBELL, | of the 
G. W. CARLETON, W. B. KENDALL, | Board of Directors. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies calculated on 
a 4% standard, and all other liabilities, . 


$141,564,507 21 
31,419,802 85 
Surplus, 33% standard. . $21,258,164 85 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 


J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 
INCOME. 


Undivided Surplus on a 4% standard... 





ee IN save Sccinivcuvicddedncades scdnneledue Gs bade a $36,038,931 09 
Cash received for Interest, Rents and Dividends a te aan etatecaiing 7,630,795 42 
ian... . 2.23224 Saas 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims..... jap tuinsndecdasadeasadtens $11,036,679 71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments........ 952,054 66 
PIII a 0.0.0 inicca eds eka ice canesicvvenvers 385,811 98 
_ ae erro arene 3,468,351 04 
Matured Tontine Values.... ... wae wieaes Neca shad 1,490,721 00 


Dividends paid to Policy Holders...... eer. 2% 139, 734 58 


Paid Policy Holders. . . . .. . 


All other payments: commission, taxes, salaries, siniatdi 
and general expenses. ..........cccceseees ie pad ae aieae ‘ 


- $19,473,352 91 


7,953,130 96 
$21,426,483 93 
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ASSURANCE. 
Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, 1894 . 


- $913,556,733 00 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Installment Policies issued during 1994, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for 


a a 
Aeomeb Deciead: ss kc 39,436, 148 09 


New Assurance written in 1894. . . . . $217,115,988 00 


The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All Cash, plan. No notes 
are held for first year or renewal premiums. 
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THE MAGNIFICAT OF THE HILLS. 





BY JOHN BENNETT. 





“ YOUNG man, rejoice ; and let thy rising days 
Cheer thy glad heart: Think’st thou these 
uphill ways 
Lead to death’s dungeon? No.” . 


—FRANCIS QUARLES, Epigram 13th, 1634, 


These are the hills the Lord hath made 
That man may fear him unafraid ; 

Up through the gateway of the skies 
Their purple slopes of peace arise 

Like sunlit paths to Paradise. 





Range after range in grand accord 
They stand like altars of the Lord, 
Mute Sinais of Divine decree, 
Whose silent hights shall ever be 
A decalog of life to me. 


For from them faith doth fall like dew 
As well on Gentile as on Jew; 

And through their calm rolls up a cry 
Of distant valieys chanting high : 

“The King of kings is passing by! 


**The Lord hath left his secret place ; 
The heavens veil his dazzling face ; 
The waters are before him bowed ; 
And on the mountains, hoary-browed, 
The herald thunder shouts aloud! 


“The Lord is walking in his world, 
With banner-clouds of storm unfurled ; 
His feet are winged with living fame, 
And trumpet-winds abroad proclaim 
The deathless glory of his name !”’ 


Arise, my soul, from trouble free! 
The best of life is yet to be. 

The Lord thy God is with thee still ; 
Thy valley yet shall find the hill 
Up which a way awaits thy will! 


Arise, my soul, confiding stand 
Within the hollow of his hand, 
Who was before the earth and sea, 
Is now, and evermore shall be 
The Lord of all infinity ! 
CHILLICOTHE, O. 


> 
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FOR WHERE CONTENTMENT IS, 
IS HAPPINESS.” 


BY ALICE T, BOORAEM, 











‘*IT moight be the nixt street, an’ yit it 
moightn’t, goin’ on east ye can’t miss it.” 
The man lounging on the doorstep had the 
decency to remove the pipe from his 
mouth when he answered my inquiries 
with an air of easy nonchalance, as of a 
gentleman of leisure. After having been 
** goin’ on east ” for a mile or so, this piece 
of advice was not quite encouraging. 
The particular family of whom I was in 
search seemed to have the fatality of 
moving 2 iittle further in that direction, 
several times during the week. In their 
last lodging place, a shock-headed little 
girl, with a large piece of bread and but- 
ter in her hand, had said in reply to my 
question, ‘‘ The Blakeses? They was here, 


. but they ain’tnow. Moved out yesterday, 


*count er the lady next floor havin’ the 
diphthery. 32 Lilly Street’s the number 
they gave ; guess you'll find it easy.” She 
accepted my hasty thanks with a stare, 
and stood gazing after me with the bread 
in her dirty little hands. Had this been 
my first experience in visiting, I should 
have turned back then and there to start 
afresh another day ; as it was not, I took 
up the search again, walking in the direc- 
tion pointed out. A novice might have 
been the least bit disconcerted by the in- 
sinuating cries of ‘‘ Lady, gimme a flow- 
er?’ or, ** Say, Billy, ain’t she a corker !’ 
which greeted me on all sides ; but I paid 
little heed to these, or to the motley col- 
lection of tomato cans and babies galore, 
that lay scattered over the pavement. 

I have not the remotest doubt that the 
man on the doorstep knew the location of 
Lilly Street as well as he knew his name; 


but he seemed bent on keeping meincon- . 


versation as long as possible. I was just 
moving off, when a siout woman with a 
market basket on her arm plucked me by 
the sleeve. ‘Lilly Street is it ye want? 
Furst street acrost, turn to yer left, two 
blocks, an’ there ye are—real narrer street, 
wid asherloon on thecorner” (which might 
apply toany street in this quarter), ‘‘Ye’re 
quite welcome, Miss.” 

A very narrow street, in which the 
‘*gherloon” seemed to be the main point 
of interest, to judge from the number of 
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individuals issuing therefrom. Tworows 
of blackened little dwellings, which, even 
supposing they ever had been white, could 
scarcely have given the street its name, so 
huddled together were they, each jostling 
his neighbor in endeavoring to get breath- 
ing space, tilting the next one’s hat over 
his eyes. The whole place had a look as 
if it were playing at skittles. One house 
attracted my attention above the others, 
as havinga less dilapidated and more self- 
respecting air. An attempt had been 
made to cleanse the doorstep with a coat 
of brown paint; but the large placard 
‘** Paint ” had proved too attractive for the 
neighbors’ children. It looked as if they 
had been studying character from the 
palms of the feet ; but, unlike the tracks 
to the wolves’ den, these did not lead all 
in one direction, but back and forth and 
at right angles. I ascended the steps by 
means of a strip of board put there for 
that purpose. I had such ample time to 
study these juvenile footprints before any 
one answered my repeated knocks, 

Presently a slatternly woman, with 
the corner of her apron held over her 
mouth, appeared and invited me to climb 
to the fourth floor. This I proceeded to 
do. I knocked first at the fourth story 
front. No, that was the antiquated shoe- 
maker. I did not intend to awaken vain 
hopes of a customer for hobnailed foot- 
gear. He hid his disappointment grace- 
fully, however. 

‘The new family wot moved in yester- 
day, with the little sick girl? Yes, 
ma’am, other side of the hall.” 

This time a high, piping little voice re- 
plied to my knock ; I entered and closed 
the door. I will not attempt to describe 
the room—it has been done too often be- 
fore—or others very like it. It had the 
usual lack of furniture, sunlight and air, 
the usual prevalence of onions and cab- 
bage in the musty, stuffy atmospere ; and 
lastly, overlooked, as far as I could see, the 
usual brick wall and iron railings. One’s 
first feeling is, Ob for a Samson’s strength 
to push aside these confining walls and 
crumbling roofs and let in God’s air and 
wholesome sunshine! The one unique 
thing in the room was the little girl, 
whose round eyes rested on me with 
pleased surprise, and I claim, as eye-wit- 
ness of the scene, that the sight of her 
face amply made up for any comfort or 
cheerfulness that might be lacking in the 
room. The face was a mere white rose 
leaf nestling in among the pillows, but a 
very smooth little one, and not at all 
crumpled, for it is brimming over with 
smiles, Had it not been for this heavenly 
little smile I think I should have fainted, 
for the close atmosphere, after my long 
tramp in the hot sun, had brought on a 
feeling of dizziness, and for a minute all I 
could see was a very smail white face sur- 
rounded by anaureole of reddish-gold hair 
which seemed to stretch out further and 
further, until it enveloped the whole room 
ina golden mist. I sank down on a deal 
box by the bed. Then my head was 
steady again, and I could talk to the little 
girl. 

‘* How long ago was it?” I asked, 

‘““Two years this Thanksgiven, Miss, 
Mother said it was a queer Thanksgiven I 
was after bringin’ her.” I suppose my 
eyes showed pity, for she hastily added: 
‘‘She didn’t mean nothin’, she didn’t. 
Poor Mother! She was that beat, what 
with sewin’ nights and Jimmy’s clothes, 
and no food to speak of—poor Mother !” 
she repeated, caressingly. I was studying 
her face too intently to make a remark. 

** It was the car, Miss. I was after tak- 
in’ the sewin’ back to the S’ciety, and quite 
set up with a dollar and the lady after 
sayin’ as the work was done real neat, and 
she’d see Mother got fine sewin’, 

**T don’t know just how it was, but it 
was rainih’ hard and awful slippery. I 
hadn’t no umbrella, and I wasn’t just 
strong, with no breakfast that morning, 
and I stumbled and fell,and when I got to 
me feet, stunned like, the money was 
gone ;” she stopped a minute for breath. 

** Poor little girl—poor litte girl !” was 
all I could say. 

‘* And then,” she continued, *‘I started 
across the street to go back, when some- 
thing come along terrible quick—it makes 
me just shiver to think of, it does; and I 


heard somebody scream ; they said as how 
it was me, but it sounded real far off. 
Then I didn’t know no more till I came to 
meself in the hospital, where they’d took 
me. It was dark and queer, and I felt all 
stiff and numb like. There was a real 
sweet-lookin’ lady standin’ by, mixin’ 
somethin’ in a glass. I asked her was the 
money found. She shook her head, and 
said it was all right. I asked her hadI 
been there long. She said a week, and 
Mother’d been to see me every day, but I 
wasn’t to talk now. 

“There was two doctors came, and 
looked grave and talked a deal to the nurse 
—that was the sweet-lookin’ lady—off in 
the corner. I was in it three months. 
Then they said I couldn’t be cured, and 
sent me home. I was real glad to get 
back.” (I glanced around the bare room 
—what a contrast to the sunny ward, 
with its pictures and flowers!) ‘‘The 
nurses was awful good to me, but they 
wasn’t like Mother.” Ah, that was it! 

‘‘T don’t mind the pain now so much; 
but it’s real vexin’ not to be able to help 
Mother with the sewin’.” A little frown 
puckered her forhead. 

‘* And can’t you use your hands either ?” 
I inquired, full of pity for the poor little 
helpless thing. She shook her head. 
‘“‘ But what do you do with yourself all 
day long, with no one to talk to? It must 
be very, very lonely.” 

“Oh no! I sing, and—and”—with an 
embarrassed little smile, ‘* and think.” 

I smiled to myself. ‘‘ And what do you 
think of, little one ?” 

““Why lots of things, about giving 

thanks, mostly.” My eyes opened wide 
with astonishment. ‘‘ Yes,” with a serious 
look. ‘‘ A lady in the hospital was readin’ 
to me once, a story, and suddenly she 
looked sorter sorry and stopped, and said 
it wasn’t a very interestin’ story, and 
she’d read something else. But 1 asked 
her to go on, and she did, and it was all 
about bein’ thankful for blessings, and 
bein’ generous in givin’, not keepin’ every- 
thing for yourself, and all that ; that’s why 
I gave Millie the canary—you know Mil- 
lie, don’t you?” I shook my head, I could 
not answer just then. ‘‘She’s blind, you 
know, and the canary’s singin’ comforts 
her awful. Sometimes I do feel bad,” she 
sighed, wistfully. ‘I have so much to be 
thankful for; there’s Mother, of course, 
and Jimmy,” marking off each with a 
nod,” and there’s Sally’s primroses, I can 
see from the window ; see them over there 
on her sill? she puts ’em there sol can get 
a look at ’em every day. I do love prim- 
roses. Jimmy says they have real sweet 
ones down to the works, in pots, pink and 
white; then there’s the canary—oh! I 
forgot. You don’t think the lady’ll mind 
what sent it to me by the readin’ lady, do 
you? She said she’d come and see the 
canary and me some time, but she ain’t 
never come; she forgot, I guess. Why,” 
with a start, a little spot of color rising in 
her pale cheeks, ‘you ain’t the canary 
lady, are you? You couldn’t be?” 

When | replied that I was, she, seeing 
the tears in my eyes, said, tremulously : 
“I hope you're not sorry about it. I 
really was fond of it,so was Jimmy ; but 
I couldn’t keep it.” 

I made haste to assure her that I did 
not mind, but that I would see that she 
had another to be thankful for very soon, 
and as many primroses as the room could 
hold. 

As I slowly wended my way down the 
tenement stairs and through the dirty, 
dingy street, I had considerably more 
food for thought than when I started on 
my errand of cheering up this poor little 
invalid, Why, how this same little mite 
had cheered and helped me! how much, 
she never knew. 

Some time later I again knocked at the 
fourth story back of No. 32. It was a 
very happy little voice that answered 
**Come in,” and a very bright little face 
that looked up, out of a bower of pink 
and white blossoms. ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
she’d come, Mother ; it’s the canary lady.” 

Newagk, N. J. 


“Do you believe man is made out of 
dust, Mr. Snip?’ ‘ Not all of them,” said 
the tailor. ‘Dust always settles, and I 
know men who do not.” —Harper’s Bazar, 
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CONFIRMATION OF A HEBREW 
BOY. 





BY ESTHER J. RUSK’AY, 


THE Boy listened to the preacher’s dis. 
course. Learned as it was, and choice as 
were the phrases, nothing of it seemed to 
touch him, or to have power to stir his 
soul, already stirred and excited by the 
events of the past week. He glanced 
down at the blue stripes and silken fringes 
of his talith, and then at the covering of 
the men about him. He was a Jew. To. 
day in the sight of all men he was to take 
his place in the congregation as a Bur 
Mitzvah, as a sonof the Law, consecrated 
to an upright life and loyalty to the an. 
cient faith of his fathers. It meant much 
and it meant little to the boy’s conscious. 
ness, as yet hardly aroused. The ticking 
of his new watch, however, precious, 
prideful possession, served to bring him 
to a more complete realization of his ac. 
cession to manhood. He took it out forthe 
hundredth time that morning and glanced 
atits face. It conveyed no information 
of the hour to him, and he returned it 
to the satin-lined pocket of his waist- 
coat. Then he looked around at the 
congregation. Some were listening, others 
had allowed their attention to wander 
away from the minister, and were gazing 
idly about the edifice. ‘‘ Surely,” the Boy 
thought with unwonted indignation, “ it 
were becoming for them as Jews, to give 
their full attention to the service.” He 
changed his lounging attitude to an erect 
one, and tried to listen closely to the ser- 
mon, 

The lights of the altar fell upon the face 
of the preacher. Clear-cut, intellectual, 
earnest, it impressed itself upon the Boy’s 
mind. To the sentences that fell from his 
lips with graceful, oratorical effect he 
rendered a boy’s admiring homage, min- 
gled with some slight envy. He wondered 
whether the speech his teacher had pre- 
pared for him, and which he had mas- 
tered only after most painful effort, would 
come to him as unerringly when he faced 
the congregation. How strange it would 
seem to have the Ark and the softened 
light of the stained glass windows behind 
him. The opening words of his speech 
crowded themselves upon hisbrain, Yes; 
he knew it all by heart, and felt quite 
sure of himself. His mother and the nu- 
merous clans of a largeand powerful fam- 
ily would have no reason to blush for him, 
Gradually the lights about the bearded 
face of the preacher began to flicker and 
grow dim, and the voice came to his ears 
as tho from a far-away distance. Endless 
vistas of light and sound stretched away 
into the space beyond the altar. The Boy 
essay ed to distinguish them, to keep them 
apart. In vain; his eyelids wavered— 
sank—closed. The tired head drooped. 
The Bar Mitzvah Boy slept. 

The Bar Mitzvah Boy dreamed. At 
first a mere jumble of childish, fanciful 
vision, a fantasy, in which real and un- 


real were strangely blended, followed by . 


a lapse into peaceful slumber. Out of the 
stillness of slumber was born a halo, 
whose encircling beams framed the hazy 
outlines of a face. There was resemblance 
in it to some one he knew. The smiling 
face of a girl—dreaming hopeful, whose 
features seemed familiar, yet which as a 
whole baffled him to recognize and re- 
member. The light from the eyes and the 
aspiring energy of the head roused in him 
@ sympathy that seemed inborn and a de- 
sire to retain them for himself forever. 
But, even as he wished it, the face faded 
from before his sight, and with its van- 
ishment came a sense of sadness and of 
loss. : 

The slumber deepened. Once more the 
circle of light framed in the same face ; 
young, very young still, but with the 
hopefulness changed to maternal care and 
sorrowful, uplifted questioning. The 
Boy’s heart gave a sudden throb of partial 
recognition. His mind, unable to grasp 
the meaning of what he saw, sought back 
into the years of infancy and early child- 
hood for the solution, Surely this was 
the face that had grown into his helpless- 
ness, had fed his years, and instilled its 
far-reaching love and effort into the care- 
lessness of the youth that lay behind him. 
Yea, down into the very jaws of death had 
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it gone with him to snatch him back to 
life and hope and joy. Was he not her 
all, sole pledge of her husband, lost in the 
full strength and ripeness of his years? 
Oh, would this haloed head vanish as the 
other had done? He reached out his 
pand, as if to implore its stay, only to see 
the delusion dissolved and a black void 
where the light had been. 

Once more for a quick instant, as time 
goes in dreams, there grew out of the 
darkness a face that made the soul of the 
Boy leap at last in joyful impulse of full 
recognition : his mother! He knew her. 
He had known the other, too. But all 
the hope, the care, the dignity of sorrow 
were centered in this vision of his mother, 
the object of his adoring love and blind 
devotion. And the knowledge that he 
knew her at last, filled him with rapture 
so keen—daydreams have no parallel for 
it; the sense it gave him of pleasance and 
untold happiness was boundless. The 
world might go on as it would, it held only 
light and glorious blessings for him; alas ! 
even as he rejoiced in the certainty of 
future gladsome years next to the beloved 
being, the vision darkened—changed. 
The bright rays mellowing off into a dim 
radiance—luminous, yet full of shadows, 
served as a fitting frame for the benign, 
peaceful face and its crown of silvered 
hair. The serenity of age, the blessed 
fullness of a life spent in accordance with 
the light, as it had been given to her— 
thus illuminated the darkness that lay 
beyond life, the parting of the ways, the 
final severance of earthly ties. This, 
then, was his mother, too, as the years 
would change her. His mother, aged, 
waiting upon the life to come, looking 
forward to the reunion with the husband 
of her youth! Such dreams as these are 
milestones and serve their purpose. A 
sudden outpouring of sound, the chanting 
of the choir boys in the gallery roused 
him to his surroundings. He was awake. 
A sense of deep thanksgiving filled his 
soul at the sight of his mother in her seat 
near by, and with it a full consciousness 
of the debt of love he owed to her. A call 
from the altar and the proclaiming of the 
coming to manhood of a new son in Israel 
brought him, with light, eager step and 
uplifted heart to take upon himself his 
new responsibilities, 

As the Boy’s clear young voice thrilled 
beneath the earnestness of his prayer, 
more than one man in the synagog found 
himself brushing away a tear from eyes 
unused to tears ; but only the Boy and the 
Almighty, who giveth sleep and dreams, 
knew why his voice trembled and broke 
when he invoked the blessings of God 
upon his mother, and prayed that he 
might become a staff to her in her declin- 
ing years. And later, when the Boy 
raised his tear-stained face to his mother 
for her kiss and benediction, she rejoiced 
greatly, tho with a strange wonder, that 
her son should have taken his Bar Mitz- 
vah so much to heart. 

New YorK Cir. 
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THE BOY. 
BY P, MCARTHUR. 


THEY brought him toys of every kind 
They could devise or buy, 

Intended to improve his mind, 
To please yet train his eye. 








The boy turned wearily away 
And then, with might and main, 
Began astride a chair to play 
‘““Whooooo! I’m a railway train.” 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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DOROTHY’S HEROIC TREATMENT. 


BY LEETA SMYTH. 





‘OH! oh!” Jack’s voice had a disconso- 
late ring in it, which caused Mrs. Colton 
to look up inquiringly from the head of 
the dainty teafable. ‘‘ Dorothy’s goneand 
put the hot water in the cream pitcher, 

‘and I’ve poured a lot on my straw- 
berries !” 

Blue-eyed Dorothy, the mischief-maker, 
laughed merrily, ‘‘Why, how funny, 
Jack, and how very stupid of me.” 

‘* But, Dorothy,” Mrs. Colton spoke re- 
monstrantly, ‘didn’t you know that 


the blue pitcher is for hot water, and the 
pink one for cream ?” 
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‘‘Why, of course, Motherdie; but I— 
didn’t remember.” 

Sunny-tempered, fun-loving Dorothy 
Colton had oneserious fault—carelessness. 
In her studies she ranked among the 
highest pupils, and no one could rattle off 
dates and declensions faster than Dorothy ; 
but when it came to commonplace, prac- 
tical things, she was deplorably thought- 
less. The oft-repeated ‘“‘I forgot” had 
become offensive, and Dorothy softened 
the phrase into ‘‘I didn’t remember,” 
which, tho really meaning the same thing, 
seemed less accusing. 

Mrs. Colton was often anxious about 
this fault of her fifteen-year-old daughter, 
and talked long and impressively with her 
about the serious results of careless habits. 
But tho Dorothy promised and resolved to 
be more thoughtful, the same blunders, 
which sometimes were too absurd to be 
moralized over, continued to be made. It 
remained -for what her funny uncle Tom 
called ‘‘ heroic treatment” to perform a 
cure. 

**Oh, Motherdie !” Dorothy cried, rush- 
ing into the sitting room one day after 
school, ‘‘ Kitty Livingston’s going to have 
a garden party two weeks from to-mor- 
row, and it’s going to be perfectly grand. 
Lanterns and flags among the trees, and 
refreshments in a big tent on the south 
lawn! All the girls are invited, and most 
of them are going to wear white. My 
swiss will be just the thing; but, Muzzie, 
I wish I had a big, flappy hat to wear 
with it. My sailor is so stiff, and it looks 
horridly shabby beside Kitty’s leghorn.” 

Her mother, who during this burst of 
news had been unable to express her in- 
terest and approval except by smiling 
nods, now took advantage of the pause 
that her excited little daughter was forced 
to make from sheer exhaustion. 

“JT think you can have a new hat, 
dearie ; your mark in mathematics pleased 
Papa so that he is going to let you choose 
a present for yourself by way of reward ; 
and why not ask for a nice hat, as that is 
something you really need—not an unrea- 
sonably expensive one, you know, but 
something simple.” 

**Oh! how perfectly splendid!” Doro- 
thy exclaimed, her eyes sparkling with 
delight. 

And so it happened that a few days 
later there arrived from the city a big, 
interesting-looking box, addressed to Miss 
Dorothy Colton ; and when the cover was 
removed, there, between the folds of soft 
white paper, lay a perfect dream of a 
hat, with a beautiful, drooping feather, 
and three delicious knots of creamy 
satin. 

** Oh, isn’t it just too lovely !” cried the 
delighted Dorothy, as soon as she had 
found her breath. 

** Very lovely indeed, daughter; and I 
know you will be very careful of it ”— 

‘*- Yes, yes,” murmured Dorothy, hur- 
riedly ; and then added, gayly: ‘ Isn’t 
it fortunate that the old algebra ex- 
amination was so easy —only think, I 
might have had to wear my weepy old 
sailor to the party. What a hairbreadth 
escape! Ill have a whole budget of 
obliges for Papa when he comes home to- 
night.” And away she ran to her room, 
carrying the box, with its precious con- 
tents, ‘To note the effect before the 
glass,” she called back. 

‘‘She is such an impulsive child,” Mrs. 
Colton said with a half sigh to her young 
college brother, who was making his usual 
Saturday call. 

‘** And yet there isso much good sense in 
her, Frances,” the young man replied, 
‘‘and such a refreshing absence of non- 
sensical giggle that makes the average 
schoolgirl such a nuisance and a bore. 
Don’t worry, Fan, Dorrie has the true 
ring, and some day she’ll surprise us all, 
and bring honor to the family name.” 

Mrs. Colton smiled, but the troubled 
look came over her face again, as she said : 
‘*T fear, tho, that only a stern lesson will 
be the means to such a happy end.” 

The next day was Sunday; and when 
Dorothy came downstairs, ready for 
church, she wore the new hat in spite of 
a threatening sky. 

“ Dorrie, dear,” her mother said gen, 
tly ; ‘don’t you think it a little of a risk 
to wear that delicate hat this morning? 





I fear we shall have a shower before serv- 
ice is over.” 

**No, Mother, I don’t think so ;” and 
Dorothy’s voice was decidedly cross. 

A quiet ‘Very well, daughter,” ended 
the matter. Dorothy must take the re- 
sponsibility upon herself. 

If the truth had been known, Dorothy 
was a trifle anxious about the probable 
shower ; but when she had taken a final 
survey of herself in the mirror, the old 
sailor hat looked so painfully shabby that, 
to quote her own words, ‘* It was really a 
disgrace to wear such a fright, when one 
had a better.” So the soft-plumed leg- 
horn was taken fromits box, and set upon 
the fluffy hair of its proud owner. After 
that it seemed impossible to change it for 
the old one; so, altho Dorothy knew it 
was risky, she kept it on, and walked 
along to church with Jack. 

During the morning the sun came out 
from behind the clouds, and shone cheer- 
fully in through the colored windows ; 
and, altho the minister was praying, Dor- 
othy simply couldn’t refrain from giving 
her mother a triumphant nudge. 

Dorothy’s Sunday-school book that day 
was the autobiography of a noble mission- 
ary, which she had long wanted to read. 
Hurrying bome from service she ran 
down to her favorite nook in the orchard, 
and, securing the precious hat to a crook- 
ed branch, flung herself into the comfort- 
able bammock and eagerly began the 
fascinating story of a self-sacrificing life. 
The dinner bell sounded faintly from the 
house, but Dorothy, deep in her book, 
neither heard nor heeded. 

About half an hour later Jack broke in 
upon her breathless interest with ‘‘ Doro- 
thy, Dorothy! Oh, I say! something 
awful’s happened ;” and as his sister raised 
her face from the absorbing pages he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Uncle Tom has had a fall, and 
Grandma Parcell sent over for Mamma 
and Papa to come as quick as they could. 
But, Dorrie, why didn’t you come to din- 
ner? Jane rang, and rang, and Papa was 
provoked, I know, tho he didn’t say much, 
only ‘not to wait, but bring in the dinner 
right away’—and Mamma was so pale 
and quiet. Oh, Dorrie, suppose Uncle 
Tom should die!” and the little fellow 
burst into tears. 

Dorothy was crying now herself, and, 
putting her arm around Jack, they walked 
slowly back to the house, to ask Jane 
about the sad accident. The kind-hearted 
maid forced remorseful Dorothy to eat 
some dinner, and then told her as much 
as she knew. 

**You see, Miss Dorothy, Master Tom 
had some friends visiting him at the 
Homestead, and when they started for 
church there wasn’t room for them all in 
the carriage. So, Master Tom saddled the 
brown colt, the one that’s being broke, 
and trotted off after the others. Your 
grandma begged him not to do it, but 
he just laughed. The colt was all right 
and lamblike till they turned by the 
mili, and then, nobody knows why, he 
gavea jump that your uncle wasn’t ex- 
pecting, and off he went, and the colt 
over him, When the carriage came up 
he was lying in the road quite still, and 
groaned when they moved him. Ben, 
who came for your mamma and papa, 
told me that the doctor fears a rib is 
broken. But, Miss Dorothy,” she added 
hurriedly—for Dorothy had hidden her 
face on the table and was sobbing convul- 
sively—*‘ we'll hope it isn’tas bad yet.” 

** Ob, Jane,” she faltered, ‘if I had been 
here perbaps they would have let me go 
to poor Uncle Tom.” 

All through the long afternoon the chil- 
dren stayed with sympathizing Jane, who 
did her best to comfort them, which, as 
far as Dorothy was concerned, seemed 
useless. 

This youngest brother of her mother’s 
was Dorothy’s pet uncle, and she in return 
was his favorite among a host of nieces 
and nephews, which partiality he showed 
in various pleasing ways, such as frequent 
boxes of sweets, or an occasional fine con- 
cert, and, what was most gratifying to 
the ‘‘ black sheep,” as Dorothy mournfully 
termed herself, a never-failing readiness 
to stand by her in the hour of scrapes, 

Ali this came back to Dorothy’s mind 
that dreary Sunday afternoon, more 
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dreary and lonely as the dark clouds again 
had hidden the blue sky and a heavy rain- 
storm banished the hope that Mother and 
Father might return that night, with en- 
couraging news from Uncle Tom’s bedside. 

A long afternoon of worry and weeping 
made their eyes heavy, and Jane advised 
an early hour for retiring. 

**Go to sleep,” she said, wisely, ‘‘ and 
before you know the morning will be 
here.” 

Dorothy awoke the next morning before 
six o’clock, and all thought of another nap 
having fled, she rose, and dressing hastily, 
surprised Jane by coming downstairs just 
two hours earlier than she usually ap- 
peared. 

The storm had cleared the air and made 
everything look fresh and cool, and Jane 
could hardly keep the little girl from sad- 
dling Aster, the fat pony, which she and 
Jack owned together, and riding over to 
her grandmother’s, 

‘“Why, Jane,” she argued, ‘I know 
Uncle Tom will want to see me, and Ill 
be there in time for breakfast.” 

‘“*But, Miss Derothy,” the maid an- 
swered, in distress, ‘‘ your mamma would- 
n’t like it at ail if I should let you go. 
Some one will be over soon, 1’m sure, and 
then you will be glad you waited.” And, 
true enough, Dorothy and Jack had 
scarcely finished breakfast when the 
Homestead team came in sight. 

“Uncle Tom had a narrow escape,” Mr. 
Colton said, in reply to the eager ques- 
tions, after the hugging was over—‘‘a 
very narrow escape indeed, and he is 
pretty badly shaken up; but fortunately 
there are no bones broken, and he will be 
all right in a few days.” 

“Then he isn’t unconscious?” Dorothy 
asked. ‘‘Jane said he was when they 
found him.” 

*¢ Just for a little while, but when we 
arrived he was over that. And see, Dor- 
othy ! he made Ben cut these flowers ”— 
Mrs. Colton opened a box filled with fra- 
grant pink and white roses—‘‘and sent 
word that you must be sure to wear them 
at the garden party this afternoon. Put 
them in the refrigerator, and they will 
keep fresh.” 

At the word ‘‘ garden party ” Dorothy’s 
bright face suddenly grew pale; and be- 
fore her mother had finished speaking she 
turned and rushed from the room, Down, 
down through the long, wet grass she ran 
to the orchard, The sun shining through 
the apple blossoms made the raindrops 
that still lingered there glitter like gems. 

But Dorothy had no eyes for the beau- 
ties of the spring morning—no eyes, in- 
deed, for anything save the limp, dirty 
object hanging on a crooked bough. It 
was all but impossible to recognize in the 
misshapen wreck the dainty leghorn which 
only the morning before had posed so 
smartly on her proud little head. 

Did the birds up in the branches really 
understand, and were they mocking her 
with their saucy chirps? It seemed so to 
poor Dorothy, as she knelt over the ruin, 
too miserable even to cry. And there, 
after hallooing himself out of patience, 
Jack found her, and at the sight he 
stopped short, and plunged both hands 
into the deepest depths of his pockets—a 
sure sign of strong feeling. 

‘Well, Isay! This is tough luck,” and 
then as a happy inspiration came to him, 
he added, cheerfully: ‘‘ Never mind, Vil 
let you wear my red Tam coasting next 
winter, all you like.” 

The effect of this noble sacrifice—for the 
old red Tam was Jack’s dearest treasure— 
was overwhelming, and Dorothy burst into 
tears, while Jack, well aware that the 
usual treatment of his sister in her mourn- 
ful moods—to ridicule her back to smiles | 
—would, under the present circumstances, 
be altogether out of place, divided his con- 
soling efforts between energetic pats on 
her curly head, and encouraging assur- 
ances of the maternal forgiveness. Doro- 
thy knew perfectly well that her punish- 
ment would lie entirely in ‘‘ Muzzie’s” 
grieved, worried eyes, and it was just that 
eloquence which she dreaded to face. 

However, Jack succeeded in coaxing 
her to go back to the house and ‘do the 
straight thing,” as he phrased it. 

Mrs, Colton, seeing that her miserable 
little daughter’s penalty was already 
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heavy, forbore, wise woman that she was, 
even to hint at Dorothy’s failing, and only 
said, in a quiet voice: ‘‘It is too bad, 
dearie ; I am very sorry for you.” 

But Dorothy did nct spare herself, for 
throwing her arms around her mother’s 
neck, she sobbed out: *‘Oh, Mother, it 
was all my dreadful carelessness. I never 
can be good and thoughtful. Oh, dear 
me! What shall I do?” 

Poor Dorothy! to be “good and 
thoughtful” seemed more than ever an 
unattainable ideal. 

Well, in anything but a festive mood, 
Dorothy went to the garden party, and, 
in spite of the questioning glances that 
were cast at the forlorn sailor hat by the 
girls who had been at church on the pre- 
vious day, she managed to have a pleasant 
afternoon. All the critical looks were 
borne with a meekness spruvg from 
recent tribulation; and even when she 
overheard an uncharitable remark about 
‘*some people liking to be odd,” only felt 
that she deserved it all. 





Two weeks later Uncle Tom, looking 
very interesting, with a bandaged arm 
and the invalid pallor, drove over to his 
sis.er’s and sent upa card “‘ for Miss Doro- 
thy.” That young lady, feeling highly 
flattered at the formal attention, swept 
down to the parlor, with affected dignity. 
But the airs had no time to be aired, for 
as soon as she appeared Uncle Tom seized 
her by the shoulder and gave her an affec- 
tionate shake. 

“I say, Dorothy, it’s an iniquitous 
shame that you lost your fine toggery, 
just because you fussed so over my old 
bones; and the Roarer wants me to tell 
you that he is very much ashamed of 
himself for allowing a stray chicken to 
startle him; and if you will only trust him 
to carry you down to the city to Feather- 
well, Fiap & Co.’s, and there choose the 
most beribboned, befrilled affair in the 
establishment, he will be a very happy 
horse.” 

**But, dear Uncle Tom,I really don’t 
deser”— Dorothy began ; but Uncle Tom 
stopped her self-condemning speech with 
‘Oh, pshaw! Dot, hurry up and get into 
your trappings; the Roarer will be tired 
waiting out there with Ben.” 

So Dorothy ran laughingly upstairs, and 
in a few minutes she and Uncle Tom were 
whirling off to town behind the brown 
colt, who had grown wonderfully docile, 
and trotted along like a model horse under 
Ben’s careful hand. 

They were ali admiring the new hat, 
some hours later, and Jack was declaring 
that his sister had ‘‘a mighty soft snap,” 
when Dorothy’s voice, with a little trem- 
ble in it, made them all quiet. ‘* And, 
Mother, I’m never, never going to forget, 
or be careless, or put things in wrong 
places again.” 

Whether that promise was kept with- 
out one break would be hard to say, for 
the fault was rooted very deep in Dorothy’s 
nature. But one thing is certain, from 
that day there was a marked change for 
the better, and tho it took many a bitter 
struggle, the old, careless habits gradu- 
ally disappeared ; and Mrs. Colton was 
satisfied that the crisis was over, and that 
the heroic treatment had, according to 
Uncle Tom’s prophecy, really performed 
the cure, 

East ORANGE, N. J. 
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CAPTAIN OF THE FOOTHILL 
BOYS. 








BY ANNIE GRAEME McKENZIE, 





Four boys had agreed to go together 
for the summer months and plan their 
own amusements without tormenting their 
mothers to tell them ‘“‘what to play.” They 
must have outdoor sport, so they decided 
to go ‘‘camping” during the day and re- 
turn home at night to sleep. The parents 
gave their consent to the arrangement, as 
the camping ground was to be among the 
foothills within view of town. The daily 
tramp back and forth was good exercise 
for the sturdy limbs ; and the cool, brac- 
ing air, with unobstructed sunbeams, 
gave them freckles and muscle to delight 
the heart of the most exacting youthful 
Hercules ; while the rude fare, cooked by 
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themselves, was appetizing, and their 
whole ‘“‘do as you please” existence 
charming beyond description. 

Sundays the camp was abandoned, the 
boys remaining at home so as to attend 
Sabbath-school and church ; and they en- 
joyed these days more than they cared to 
confess—it was a change, and that is what 
boys most crave. 

Every Monday morning they made a 
fresh start and carried the weekly supply 
of food. 

Each boy was a ‘burden bearer.” 
‘*Share and share alike,” Dick Menard 
said. 

As yet, they had no leader, 

Lawrence Kane said : ‘‘The most cour- 
ageous boy among us is to be our cap- 
tain.” 

*- Yes,” said Steve Arden ; ‘‘ and he must 
do something more than ordinary before 
he can rightfully fill the office.” 

So far, no adventure of sufficient im- 
portance had occurred to give any of the 
boys the opportunity he desired to distin- 
guish himself and earn the coveted title. 

One Monday morning they were in very 
high spirits, and Dick Menard said : ‘‘ We 
are going to have a jolly time of it to-day, 
boys! ‘I feel it in my bones,’ as oid 
Granny Larkin says.” 

Dick was a short, stout little fellow, and 
never Once staggered under his load of 
potatoes. He always carried those for 
fear they would be forgotten if left to any 
one else. 

Steve Arden shifted his basket of eggs 
from one hand to the other as he replied : 
‘**I thought we were to spend most of to- 
day in reading, so as to finish our book.” 

**Oh no!” said Dick, “ leave the reading 
until another day when we feel lazy and 
just want t>lie on our backs and wink 
our eyes at the blue sky while Elmer does 
all the reading.” 

Even studious Elmer Boothe seemed un- 
usually gay this morning and echoed 
Dick’s words: ‘‘I propose all the fun we 
can get in the next ten hours,” 

Lawrence was silent; but the boys 
knew, from experience, that he would 
enjoy the sport, no matter how rollicking 
it would prove to be. 

They had enlarged a natural opening in 
one of the foothills and called it their 
cave, and built a fireplace of stones. The 
water they carried from the well of a 
Mexican who lived near. This Mexican 
had a son, Matias, who frequently played 
with the foothill boys ; but to-day he had 
to take the cows to graze in a valley 
about a mile distant. They had expected 
Matias to help them, but, as he could not 
stay, they were obliged to do without 
him. Afterward they were glad that he 
had gone; for if he had not, what would 
have become of poor Elmer ? 

Each boy had a spevial place in which 
to secrete his owu playthings. Elmer’s 
was under a big flat rock, Lawrence’s in 
a crevice, Steve’s among the thick branch- 
es of a cedar tree, and Dick’s in a mound 
of sand. No boy must ever interfere with 
another’s property without permission 
fromthe owner. How they did make the 
foothills re-echo with their shouts and 
laughter! They mounted stilts and, with 
gay drapery wrapped about them, were 
giants of the hills; and they performed 
feats of which those poor fabled beings 
had never dreamed. When wearied of 
this they had a battle, two boys on aside, 
and pelted one another with peaches and 


. apricots. Then they chased a rabbit and 


lost it ; then, finding it, they again chased 
and secured it. 

After dinner Steve proposed a game of 
‘* conditional hide and seek,” as they called 
it; that is,no boy was to go beyond a de- 
scribed circuit or remain hidden longer 
than five or six minutes, 

Lawrence, Dick and Steve were deep 
in the play and had not perceived the 
darkening sky when au imperative call 
from Elmer’s whistle startled them. They 
hastily met in the large arroyo, and Elmer 
said, in hurried tones : 

‘*Boys; we have no time to lose; run 
for your lives—the water is coming down 
this arroyo from the mountains. Look, 
then run !” 

An arroyo is a wide, sandy road that 
sweeps through the foothills and across 
level tracts of iand and serves as an outlet 


to carry the torrents of water that annu- 
ally fall in the mountains to the river. 

The boy’s faces grew white with fear as 
they realized what a fight it would be if 
they fell into the grip of this water king. 

Yet they waited one second, fascinated 
by its approach. In front of the coming 
water the arroyo was as dry as a floor; 
but above came the steady, creeping 
stream, like a slowly advancing army 
clad in white uniform. 

Elmer knowing the danger of delay, 
again shouted: ‘‘ Run boys, or you will 
be carried down to the Rio Grande in that 
swirl of water. See how the waves leap 
up ” 

Lawrence and Steve turned, then almost 
flew up the embankment ; but Dick, poor 
stout little Dick, had tripped on a project- 
ing root, and he could not regain his feet 
unaided. Elmer was almost at the sum- 
mit, and two steps more would have 
placed him by the side of Lawrence and 
Steve ; but, with lips tightly shut, and a 
look that said, ‘‘ Never desert a friend in 
time of need,” he slid down to Dick’s side. 
The boy’s ankle was twisted, and he was 
no light weight to support. Elmer braced 
himself against the side of the hill and 
said: ‘* Lawrence, Steve, stoop down and 
haul Dick up.” By main strength Elmer 
held the little fellow as high as possible. 
There was a scratching sound, low, heavy 
breathing, and Dick was safe by the side 
of his companions, _ 

But where was Elmer? The rushing 
water had taken hold of him and tossed 
him about like a leaf, then whirled him 
out of sight of the three boys waiting in 
an agony of suspense, 

Matias Tefoya had not been so taken up 
with play as the foothill boys, and he saw 
the black hue of the heavens, and felt the 
sharp swish of the wind, and knew the 
alternate gray and white streaks in the 
west were the heralds of a cloudburst in 
the mountains. He started for home, and 
the willing cattle hurried him along. 
When he reached the river he stopped and 
waited for the fury of the gale to subside. 

A crate, evidently torn from the bank 
by the force of the water, came dashing 
past him, and was driven into a cove of 
rocks and there held fast ; yet there was 
a sweep of water between it and Matias. 
Clinging to it was the form of a boy ; Ma- 
tias crawled'nearer, and saw it was one of 
the foothill boys—‘‘Eimer Boothe, the 
kindest one among them,” he thought. 

‘**Oh, Sefior Elmer, are you hurt?” anx- 
iously inquired the Mexican boy. 

Elmer was dizzy and cold but unhurt, 
and he said: ‘‘ No, Matias, but help me. 
Throw your lariat and pull me out; I can- 
not swim against such a current.” 

Matias needed no second bidding. The 
curve and whirr of the lariat were simul- 
taneous, and Elmer caught it with one 
hand, and Matias then drew him to iand. 

‘*T wonder, Matias,” questioned Elmer, 
‘if I was more than a minute coming 
down here? When that crate floated past 
me I must have grasped it instinctively.” 

Matias did not reply to this remark, but 
said : ‘* You are wet and cold, and must 
hurry home; I wish I had brought my 
burro, for you cannot walk, you are weak 
and faint. If you do not care, you may ride 
on the back of the red cow. I have trained’ 
her so she will let any one ride who is 
gentle with her.” 

‘* Indeed, I shall be glad, Matias, for I 
do feel faint.” 

It was a great relief to the other boys 
when they saw Elmer alive and unin- 
jured. ~ 

Elmer jumped down from his queer 
steed and requested them to put Dick on. 
“I am better now, and Dick must ride 
with that twisted ankle.” 

Dick said: ‘‘ Boys, did I not say this 
was tobe a day of adventure? We need 
wait no longer for our leader. Elmer has 
proved himself to be the ‘most coura- 
geous’ of us all.” 

Lawrence and Steve were of the same 
opinion as Dick, and the former proposed: 
‘Three cheers for Elmer Boothe, Captain 


of the Foothill Boys.” 

Elmer attempted to check them by de- 
claring he did not deserve the honor ; but 
he was silenced by the cheers which con- 
tinued with greater enthusiasm, and his 
cheeks flushed with pleasure. 
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THE Japanese will soon be home, bringin 
their taels behind them.—Boston Journat 





.-.‘* I guess I know why they cal] idols 
idols,” said Bobbie. ‘It’s because they sit 
still all the time and do nothing.” — Hap. 
per’s Bazar. 


....She (romantically): “ Darling, for you 
I would walk over a precipice. What would 
you do for me?” He (promptly and practj. 
cally): ‘‘ Walk under one and catch you,” 
Brooklyn Life. 


---- Mr. Billus: “T’ve had a roaring in my 
head all day. I think I’ll consult a doctor 
about it.” Mrs, Billus: “ Hadn’t you bet- 
ter consult a wheelwright ?”—Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 


-..-“'Say, Papa, if we were living at the 
center of the earth wouldn’t we be al 
funny?” ‘What make you think so, my 
son?” ‘*’Cause this jography says every- 
thing there loses its gravity.” —Brooklyn 
Life. 


...-At a young ladies’ seminary during 
an examination in history, one of the pupils 
was interrogated thus: ‘* Mary, did Martin 
Luther die a natural death ?” ‘ No,” was 
the reply ; ‘he was excommunicated by 
bull.”—Christian Register. 


....Mitigating his Fate.—The Dealer in 
Pianos: ‘“‘ What kind of piano do you want 
for your daughter?” The Futher (whose 
nerves are being worn away): ‘‘ Give me one 
that has the most soft pedals.”—Chicago 
Record, 


-.-“*I don’t like hash,’’ remarked the 
musical boarder at breakfast. ‘‘It is not 
rhythmical.” ‘‘ Maybe not,” replied the 


landlady, as her eyes emitted a baleful fire; 


“but you will always find one word to 
rhyme with it, and that word is cash,.”— 
Tribune. 


....Gertie (who has behaved very rudely 
to her mamma, to her aunt): “ Aunty 
Clara, pray don’t go away yet !”? Aunt (flat- 
tered): ‘‘I had no idea you were so fond of 
me, Gertie.”” Gertie: ‘‘Oh, Aunty Clara, it 
isn’t that; but Mamma said I was to be 
whipped when you were gone !’’—Dorfbar- 
bier. 

....“* There’s nothing more beautiful than 
the month of April,” she sighed, tenderly. 
‘*T wish that it could last forever.” ‘So 
do I,’”” he answered, fervently. ‘* You, too, 
are fond of nature, then?” ‘ Yes, indeed. 
And I have a note coming due on the first 
of May.”— Washington Star. 


....Several men were talking about how 
they happened to marry. ‘I married my 
wife,” said one, after the others had all had 
their say, *‘ because she was different from 
any womanI had ever met.” ‘‘ How was 
that ?”’ chorused the others. ‘‘She was the 
only woman I ever met who would have 
me.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


....‘' Excuse me, Madam,” said the pay- 
ing teller, ‘‘ but you have not indorsed this 
check. If you will write your name on the 
back cf it, it will be all right.” ‘Oh, of 
course,’’ said the little woman. ‘I had for- 
gotten.”?’ Then she indorsed the check: 
**Sincerely yours, Janette Hicksworthy.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....Culture.—‘* What did you do with all 
your pretty Easter eggs ?”’ asked the Boston 
infant’s aunt. “I gave them away.” 
“Didn’t you enjoy them?” ‘No. The 
coloring was very good, but the drawing 
was crude and the effect lacked atmosphere. 
So I gave them to a little boy from New 
York, who, I have no doubt, has enjoyed 
them very much.”— Washington Star. 


.... Wife: ‘‘ John, here’s the grocer’s bill 
unpaid, the coal dealer has threatened to 
sue, the milkman has discontinued hisserv- 
ice, and the cvok leaves to-morrow unless 
you pay her at once.”” Husband: ‘‘ My dear, 
lama bankrupt. I had to swear to an in- 
come of twenty thousand a year to-day to 
save my credit. Stave these people off until 
my income-tax check reaches the bank and 
then I will be able to borrow a thousand or 
two without collateral.’’—Judge. 


...-Must Do Something.—“ Mamma,” 
said Jack, ‘‘may I go out to play ?” ‘No, 
you must sit still where you are.’ Pause. 
Ma, can’t I go down in the kitchen?” 
** You may not. I want you to sit perfectly 
quiet.” Another pause. ‘‘ Mammy, mayn’t 
I sit on the floorand play marbles ?” ‘“ Now, 
my dear boy, I have told you twice that I 








Recalled Stormy Times. 

“ Well, that looks natural,” said the old sol- 
dier, looking at a can of condensed milk on the 
breakfast table in place of ordinary milk that 
failed on account of the storm. “It’s the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 
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sit just where you are and be 
jet, and I mean exactly what I say.” 
el pause. “Ma, may I—grow 2” =Har- 
“a Young People. 
_It isn’t the leaf that has burst on the tree 
Which tells us of spring and its glory; 
It -_— the zephyr which speeds o’er the 


Which convincingly whispers the story. 





want you to 


Nor yet the new bonnet, nor the sonnet 
upon it, 
Nor song-birds whose fresh notes are 
straying. 
But the frolicsome hoot of the merry 
galoot 
Who roots where the ball game is play- 
ing. 
— —Washington Star. 


_,.Some Frenchmen were boasting of their 


« affairs of honor,’’ when one of them, a Mar- |, 


seillais, declared that he had inflicted upon 
an antagonist the most dreadful fate that 
a duelist had ever met. ‘How was it ?” 
asked everybody. ‘“*T was ata hotel, and 1 
chanced to insult a total stranger. It 
turned out that he was a fencing master. 
‘One or the other of us,’ he declared, in 
fearful wrath, ‘ will not go out of this room 
alive!’ ‘So let it be!’ Ishouted in response: 
and then I rushed out of the room, locked 
the door behind me, and left him there to 
die !"—Argonaut. 


,..Noticing that my watch did not agree 
with the clocks in the courthouse tower 
and the church steeple, I asked the colored 
man who was driving us around what kind 
of time they bad in Savannah. ‘“‘ We has 
two kin’s o’ time hyar, sah, de railroad 
time an’ de Mediterranean time.” ‘‘ The 
what?” ‘‘Detime dat de kyars comes in 
an’ goes out by, sah, an’ de Mediterranean 
time, sah, which am de city time, de same 
asdesun.” ‘* Wecall it meridian time up 
North,” I suggested. “I reckon dat may 
be so, sah; de Nu’then folks am a trifle 
quare in what dey calls t’ings; dey have 
quare ways, sah, dey shorely do.’”—Corre- 
spondence Chicago Record. 


> 


ODD KNOTS. 


{These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 








296.—PROGRESSIVE LOGOD ADALY. 


[The last three letters of the first word 
(to be found) should be reversed to form 
the first three letters of the second word, 
while the last three letters of the second 
word (when reversed) complete the third 


word. (Example: Par-son, nos-toc, cot- 
© ton.)] 

1. Fal * * * eee E ** * mal 
2. Ver * * * ERR ** coal 
3. Cot * * # * ee KEKE ** *®seg 
4, Ban* * * HRRREE ** *don 
5. Per * * * eeeenue th *#* *® ate 
6. Pur * * * eee EE ** *# rie 
%. Cus * * * Ree ee & ** * nce 
8. Gal * * * **e eR RE ** *ete 
9. Voi * * * eee He Ee ** *tor 
10. Fee * * * ee eH HKE ee rds 

R. B. T. 

297.—DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


pS 
Now again the welcome —— 
Of the spring with all her —— 
Wakens with the April —— 
2. 
On the verdant, sunny 
Beasts will graze and browse and — 
Where the hidden violets 
3. 
Amid hedges, brooks and — 
Find in pleasant country —— 


Where with lazy foot Time — 
M. W. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


298.—SQUARE. 


1, Incurable ; 2,a genus of Alcide (Cen- 
tury); 3, post office, Lawrence Co., Ark. 
(Postal Guide); 4, improving; 5, a village 
of Italy (Johnston); 6, to decorate with a 
diaper pattern; 7, pertaining to Sienna, a 
town of Italy ; 8, wine and water sweetened 
and spiced. A. F. HOLT. 


299.—IN AN AVIARY. 


1. The honest worker we must thank 
For garments that we wear. 
2. The man who clears our sidewalks off 
When snowdrifts gather there. 
3. An implement the farmers use ; 
4. Some of the grain they make. 
5. What sweet Maud Muller’s hay became 
When swift she plied the rake. 
6. A military officer 
Of ivfluential rank. 
7. Something found in an artist’s box ; 
8 A wild, mischievous prank. 
9. Part of a kitchen’s furnishing ; 
10. Found on a well-spread board. 
11. Something we ill could do without 
When we would sail abroad. 
12. What elevates in just one sense. 
13. A strange deformity. 
14. What good ‘Queen Bess” affected 
much. 
15. Ill tempered this must be. 
16. A fabled monster, winged and fierce. 
17. A man of littie wit. 
18. A kind of puzzle—here’s one now— 
Who will untangle it ? 
MABEL P. 
300.—LINKADE. 
(Example: Listen (list-ten).] 
Meshed in a maze by music spun, 
The dancers circle in and out; 
Their host declines to two a one; 
He cannot dance, he has the gout. 


In the next group, where merry jest 
And apt rejoiner flash and flit, 

The host stares blankly at the rest ; 
He cannot talk, he has not wit. 


The daintiest that his tables boast, 
Would draw thanksgivings from a skep 
tic, 
And all complete, except the host; 
He cannot eat, he is dyspeptic. 


He has no taste for social pleasure, 
So others two the cup he fills; 
While they discuss bouquet and measure, 
His part is just—to pay the bills. 
M.C.S. 
301.—THE POET's CLOCK. 


Twelve letters, no two alike, are arranged 
around the dial. Twowords of four letters 
each revolve around the dial, their final 
letter, S, remaining fixed. At each suc- 





Ci! Wii! VE WME MEME DEMME 


co ater Oy Doseetatipe 











good points. 


And the minute they spy dirt they 
rise up and go for it. 
what it’s on—linen, laces, silk, 
woolens, 
glass, wood, metal, or your own 
person, Pearline will get the dirt 
off with the least trouble and labor. 


No matter 


flannel, marble, china, 


It saves that ruinous wear and 


tear that comes from rubbing. 
But there's another point to think 
about, more important still : 


Pearline is absolutely harm- 


less to any washable substance or fabric. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—serd i¢ back. 


Peddlers oedbe some a grocers will tell y 


‘this is as good as” ‘‘the same as Pearline.” it’ S 
li ant died; if your er sends 
ee ne is never ped JAMES PYLE: New York, 


M7 





EXTRA-FINE i * 1989, ‘ 25c., 
EXTRA-FINE sag 
From best combed yarn, t r 384, “ 50c., . » 
IUM-STOUT 
en 1 rg ol mere J Fs rt " yf, “ 40c.,, “ : 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
AAS ASAE ASU ABE AST AST AST AST AST AND ASH AST ASP ASP ANG ASP. SSP AB AS A MOQ 


It eoletion with 





cessive division, the revolving word, by pre- 
fixing the letter on the dial, forms a new 
word of five letters. The whole number of 


words formed is twenty-six. Example: 
H P 
A 
F ul Ss 
I 
B 
G. AwK: 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 25. 


293.—1, Concentration: con, once, cent, 
rat, ratio, ration; 2, superabundance: sup, 
era, abundance, bun, dance. 

294.—1, Plow: 2, spade; 3, rake; 4, beds; 
5, drill; 6, hills; 7, brush; 8, pole; 9, 
stakes ; 10, weeds. 

295.—A-corn. 
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The perplexing question 
¢ of what to give 


The Bride 


} 


$ may be 

§ solved to complete 

» ; okie 
satisfaction in 
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DORFLINGER’S 
cAMERICAN 
CUT GLASS 





Trade nit label 
¢ C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 5 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
ought to be on the edge 
of your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A setofthe’'S.H. & M."' miniature figures show- 


ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for i0c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
+*+S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family i — ALWAYS RELIABLE 
ale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St. Phila, Pa, 





LT I SY ESTEE TP IG TO ne 
“APA A a aw as 


. THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


PERMANENTLY BLACK, 
SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 
HAVE BEEN'IN HICH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 18s8, @ 25c., POST-PAID. 


Dt Ml TMD GED GEG GEM 


1 





THE 


DIGESTIVE 


organs become impaired from various causes, like 
delicate machinery. Don’t tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it and cure it quick. 


WEART’S DYSPEPSIA 
COMPOUND 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. 
and 56 cents per bottle, postpaid. 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to 
Three bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing 
$1.50, is guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or 
money promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 


WEART & CO., 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 2% 





BENSALEM, N. C., April Ist, 1895. 
Messrs. WEART & CO., Gentlemen:—1 am con- 
strained to drop you a few lines to herald the good 
news to you that a Dyspepsia Com pound has done 
me more good than all the medicine I ever bought 
combined. { would not give one bottle of it. if I 
could not get another, for its weight in gold. ‘This is 
saying a arent, deal, but I know what it has done for 
me and what it has been worth to me. 
With best wishes, 8. P. SEAWELL, 
Post r, Bensalem, N, C, 
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TIRED WOMEN 


Should stop and consider the dangers which threat- 
en them because of their weakness, langour and lack 
of ambition. They must have strength. How shall 
it be given? By building up their system through 
purified, enriched and vitalized blood. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia will give them strength because it will 
make their blood pure and enable it to feed the 
nerves upon their proper nourishment. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is exactly what tired women need. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure billiousness, indigestion, 
sick headaehe,and all diseases caused by a disor- 
dered liver. They are gentle. mild an‘! yet effective. 


Randel, Baremoré & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


. 





5s Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Comfort 


The “Mosely” 
Folding Bath 
Tubs, and 


Water 
. Heaters 
Economy in Cost 


and Space. For Folding 
and Stationary Baths 
and Kitchen Boilers. 


Gas, Gasoline or Coal Oil for Fuel. 


For City or Country Homes. Send 2c. for cat'g illus- 
trating 20 styles Folding Tubs, ete. and be convinced. 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 

G. 161 8. Canal 8t , Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, 
West Lith St 88 Diamond St. 
LOS ANGELES. 







cLosto 


BOSTON, 
325 Washington St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“ Sil er - Plate that Wears.” 


Get the Genuine 


1847 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, &c. 


There are many ‘‘ Rogers.” 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 
over. Made only by 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Ct., ew York, 203 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, £27 Francisco. 

Tf you cannot procure genuine 
1847 goods of your dealer, write 
us, and we will give necessary 
information. 











DO YOU WEAR 


HACKETT, CARHART & Co’s, 
SHIRTS? 


Six for 
FIVE FIFTY. 


Send your arm 
length, size of neck, 
and $1.00 for sample 
}} shirt prepuid. 

Open back, open 
back and front, open 
all the way down the 
frcnt; also coat-shirt 
style. ‘ 

Money back if not 
entirely satisfactory, 








Two Stores in New York: 


BP’ way cor. Canal St. 
B’ way below Chambers Bt 





$60: a nines to sell Leach*s 








AGENT 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co., Cincinnati, C, 


Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 





pre gana ager, 


te a aa 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, April 25th, 1895.] 
TEAS.—The general market for teas is steady 
but quiet. The regular weekly auction sale 
passed off very satisfactorily yesterday. Amoy 
is quoted at 11@14c. ; Fuchau, 11@25c. ; Formosa, 
16@45c., and Japan, 14@30c. 
SUGAR.—The market for sugar is working 
slowly into a better position, and refined sugar 
is fairly active and steady. Cut loaf and crushed 


_are quoted at 4 9-16@434c.; powdered and cubes, 


43-16@45¢c., and granulated, 3 15-16@4%c. 


COFFEE.—A dull and nominal market rules 
in Brazil coffees, and mild grades are only steady 
at unchanged prices. Trading is both light and 
desultory. Javais quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 
<54@26lec.; Maracaibo, 174%@2ic.; Laguayra, 
1744@22c., and Brazil, 1544@18c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market has been 
fairly steady for flour, and sellers have ad- 
vanced prices a little, and hold goods firmly 
at the new quotations. Buyers are slow in 
meeting the advance at the close. Winter 
patents are quoted at $3.50@3.60 per bbl.; 
straights, $3@3.10; city patents, $4.20: city 
clears, $3.35@3.45; spring patents, $3.70@3.80, 
and clears, $2.75@2.85. Rye flour is firm at 
$3.35@3.50. Cornmeai is steady, with Brandy- 
wine at $2.70, and Western and Southern, $2.49 
@2.70. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are generally 
steady, but close quiet with a fair trade. Mess 
pork is $13.50@14 per bbl. ; family, $13.50@14, and 
short clear, $13.50@15.50. Beef is firm, with ex- 
tra mess at $8.50@%; family, $11@13, and packet, 
$9@11. Beef hams are strong at $19.50@20 per 
bbl. Lard is easy at $7.15 per 100. Pickled 
shoulders are firm at 6c. per h; hams at 9K@ 
10c., and bellies dull at 64@7c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 5}44@8c. per ih. City dressed 
mutton is firm at 6@8\éc.; dressed lambs, 8@ 
10c., and country dressed spring lambs easier at 
$2.50@6 per carcass. City dressed veals are 
steady at 44¢@8c. per Ib; country dressed, 44%4@ 
Tiec., and little calves, 3@4c. City dressed, na- 
tive side, beef is 8@10c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The advance in wheat 
has been very marked this week, and May wheat 
has reached 6454c., while there is a stiff holding 
of ali cash wheat in the local market at prices 


much higher than seven vy oA, o. The cash 
market in the West has also n hardening, so 
that the New York market gains conaidemabhe 
strength from this quarter. All winter wheat 
is held firm, and receipts are small, but epring 
wheat is arriving freely. Exports have shown 
improvement, and foreign markets report con- 
siderable firmness. Crop reports are all favor- 
able, and at times these have a depressing influ- 
ence on prices. No. 2 red cash wheat is quoted 
at 644%@65c. Corn has also advanced with 
wheat, but the fine condition of the weather for 
planting, and the fact that a great deal of corn 
1s already planted in the South cause a little un- 
easiness oh the part of holders. Stocks are in 
fair quantities, and exports free. May corn is 
5246c.; No.2 cash, 55@56c., and steamer, 52%4c. 
Oats are quiet, but fairly steady at the close. 
Crop and weather reports are all favorable, but 
the heavy pressure of cash stuff is lessening a 
little, and the market has a better undertone. 
Cash oats are meeting with a pretty fair de- 
mand. May oats are quoted at 32l6c.; No. 2 
cash, 326c.; and No. 2 white, 37@374c. Barley 
is nominal, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 61@#2c., and 
ungraded Western, 62@6é4c. he market is 
steady for good hay and straw, and prime qual- 
ities are marked "Ee little. Prime timothy hay 
is 75@80c. per 100 No.3 to No. 1, 55@70c., and 
clover mixed, 55@60c. Long rye straw is steady 
at 55@60c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat, 35@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices for butter 
have not materially changed for some time, 
and receipts being larger than usual at this 
time of the year, the market is a little heavy. 
Extra creamery holds its own, but undergrades 
are easier. There is still quite an active out-of- 
town demand that keeps prices steady. State 
dairy is more plentiful, but grades do not run 
— better. Western pickings are ws A od 

teady. Extra fresh creamery is 2c. pe 
firsts, 18@19c.; thirds to seconds, 12@1’c.; PState 
dairy, half- firkin tubs, 18@18c.; Welsh tubs, 10@ 
es imitation creamery, Wléc., and factory, 

Old butter is weak, with Western 

creamery at 9@l5ic.; State dairy, 8@l4c., and 
factory, 7@9c. New cheese is selling fair] well, 
and shippers can hardly get enough to fil their 
orders. Old cheese is unchanged, and prices 
are the same. Choice new cheese is 8c., with 
small at 84@9%c.: common to prime, 6@8c. 
skims, 2@7c. Oia cheese, choice, is 10 idee 
common to fair, 6@10c.; part skims, 2@i7c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live oat is in 
pest good demand and generally steady, with 
ouly ducks and geese slow. Spring chickens are 
75c.@$1 per pair; fowls, 104@lléc ewe 
roosters, 10c.; old, 7c.; turkeys, Toate: ucks, 
b> per pair; ~~ 60c.@$1.25, and 2 

Fowls and turkeys, fresh kill are 

high: ‘Long Island spring ducks easy, and Phila- 

eens chickens firm. Turkeys are quoted at 

per Ib; fowls, 10@1lc.; old cocks, 7@7%4c.; 

Were ducks, 8@12c.; Long Island s g 

= roe Philadelphia coring chickens, 

—s @2.25 per doz. Frozen 

poultr — y. bef turkeys at 18@1ic.; chick- 

ultry is ste fowls, 10@10%c.; ducks, i5@17c. es 

— geese, 8@10c are quiet at the close, 

but trade has been brisk, and holders still have 
confidence in prices, Jersey eggs are 14@14éc. 
ad doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 154@ ldo; 

Pihng 134@ lsc; Southern, 1244@13c ; duck 

. 18@23c., and goose, 30c. 


"an FRUITS.—Apples are quiet, but held 
firmly. Baldwins are $3.50@4 per bbl.; Ben 
Davis, $4@4.50; Russets, $2.50a4, a ona common 
kinds, $2@2.50. Southern strawberries are 
steady, wit. top chee oe at 0@65c. per qt.; 
poor to fair, Florida choice, ‘ eo 
and poor to fair, iP apabe. 


PR mae ew AND VEGETABLES.—Old pota- 
are slow, and new steady. Bermudas are 
sias fed bbl. ; Maine Rose, 25@2 50; Hebron 
and white ki. “ds, $2.15@2.25, and sweet potatoes, 
$223.50. White onions are easy at $2@6 sleet oe] 
red and yellow, 75c.@$2.50 hg Bnd, me 
per crate ; Florida cabba; es, $5a6 per ain 8 — 
_ 50c.@ @$1s0: kale kale, ; radishes, $1@3; 
ettuce, 7 ""$4@6 r dozen 
bunches ; Florida's stri ; oe sta2 50 per 
crate, and tomatoes, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY, Sept tes 

1895. Grand Tour North Cape: one : Ba ussia, an a5. 

day trip, inclading cruise ney ty of 
Norway-—inclusive rate, $200. 








Giicndan TOUR to England, France, Switzer- 
land and sonny, —= Ist, by_S. S. “New York,” 4 


1¢) on 
NORTH. GERMAN LLO D, iSth 
including England, Scotland and ANE 
Ask A. A Tour Leading Cities, Sa and 
Scen + $750. Grand Tour E, inclusive " 
anya’ nicludes Great Br itain. Central Europe and” 
SWIs S MOUNTAIN PASSES. 
60 wate \ > of Vacation Parties from $155. 
L Expenses included. 





$280. $280. 
53-Day Tour to Rome and back, 
rams 
Cc ALL 
H. GAZE & BO <8, LED 


Wi Wain ¢ St., Boston." ty So. Fifth St., Phila., 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE zie HOLY LAND $625. 


Ital t, P 

ay Turk —¥ ag a jin ons. Belgien” Itinera- 
ries of Edwin Jones, 462 Patnam Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Six Summer Tours: $250 and upwards, 


— — 








y' jum 

mer resorts in Tilinois and pene a along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
need a eed ‘ou reach a decision as to hong 
ou will s 


ADDRESS 5 JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equated summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, poating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or $. W. CUMMIKGS, 
S. P. A., 853 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 


Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Railway; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 ap 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av.. 134’East 15th St., 264 Wes 
125th St..251 Colum bus Av.. Ticket Offices foot of rent. 
= and West me | Sts; in Brooklyn, 4Court St., 86) Ful- 
D St. Broadwa a Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. 
TLLU iISTRATE OMES, containing halt.tone 
reproductions from poe tee hs of 340 of the hotels. 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
omes,’’ can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
rice, 25c. J. c qos, General Passenger Agent, 
Beaver St., 
On May 29 ae 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportanity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoyingaday’s fisning in this delightful 
region ; tickets good returning May 31. 














** How to Know 
New York” 


> is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide § 
to New York City, containing an excellent 
; map. A single copy will be mailed free to 
> any address outside of the city of New 
York on application. Address ‘ 

GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., i. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Dents has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than Ts its former capacity. 


e latest improvements "kawe been eons is 
capt Ay TE Nas 
new ng-room, conn: the 4 
known “ Taylor’s Restaura nt? anita s: 

WILLIAM "TAYLOR. 


U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The _ Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and 
Seotly ok — treatmentof Cancer, Tumors aod 
ok malignant growths, without the ase of a 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
o optuniey tor crqatmons. 
giving a descri of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, th termsand. reference, free Address 


DRS. W. E, BROWN & SON North adams, Mass 


























_The rosy freshness 
softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly silane by those who use Pozzoni’s 





WALTER BAKER & C0 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have received 


| HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Hn Europe and Ametica, 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used _ in any of their tbeolutely 

Their delicious ion COCOA fe _— 
costs less than one cent 








pure and soluble, and 
SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Sabun— 


WHAT'S THAT? WHY, 
THE PERSIAN FOR 
SOAP. 


Constantine’s 








Pine Tar Soap, 


Persian Healing, 


“NEEDS NO INTERPRETER 
OF ITS PECULIAR: MERITS 





“OTHER THAN ONE WHO 
“HAS USED IT FOR THE 
*“‘COMPLEXION OR IN THE - 
“BATH AND NURSERY. AND 
“IT ALWAYS IS JUST WHAT 
“ITS FRIENDS SAY IT IS. 
“ THEY HAVE RECOMMEND- 
“ED IT FOR YEARS. ASK 
“YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT.” 











IMPORTANT to buy THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS. Tre Mue 


Gitte bay aioe seneeseth Write for catalogue 
if your "dealer will not supply ‘ The Miller.” 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. Sytebished ues 
66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 





hf 
in time. Sold by a drugs 6 
CONS UMP TION 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe 
any practical hinis, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
«nterested.) 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTH- 
ERN LANDS. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


DIVERSIFIED farming will be practiced 
more generally in the South this coming 
season than ever before, and many thou- 
sands of acres of land that have heretofore 
been idle or exhausted by too heavy crop- 
ping of cotton will be planted with grass, 
corn or vegetables, according to the notions 
of the owner. The extraordinary efforts 
that have been made to restrict the cotton 
crop, and the widespread publication of arti- 
cles about the needs of a more diversified 
agriculture, cannot fail to have some effect 
upon the more intelligent class of farmers 
throughout the South. A feature of the 
development and improvement of this 
Southern farming is the work of the various 
State experiment stations that has been 
conducted intelligently and with great suc- 
cess in the past half-dozen years. Little 
general attention has been given to the re- 
sults of the stations in the public press, but 
in many ways they have prepared the farm- 
ers for a change that might otherwise prove 
disastrous. To change the agriculture of a 
large district is not an easy matter, and itis 
always accompanied by great risk and dan- 
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, menters of the stations advocated more 


diversified farming ; and they led the way by 
showing to the farmers that the foundation 
of all good farming is grass, and that the 
great needs of the South were suitable vari. 
eties of clover and grass. 

Cotton cannot be said to have crowded 
grass out of the South, but it certainly pre. 
vented its earlier introduction. With the 
exception of certain regions, such as the 
Kentucky blue-grass districts, the whole 
South has been devoid of any vegetable 
growth that deserves the name of grass. 
The coarse wire grass that thrives all 
through the pine woods is more of a woody 
weed than a grass, and is good chiefly fo, 
bedding and for thatching huts. As fo, 
feeding to cattle, it is little better than our 
ordinary straw. The lack of any good grass 
has kept the cattle industry from growing 
any in the sunny South; it has kept the 
market gardener from attempting to raise 
vegetables ; ; it has made the growth of 
wheat and corn almost impossible, The 
land is naturally devoid of vegetable matter 
and humus, and only such crops as can be 
forced by commercial fertilizers have ever 
succeeded. Professor Massey, of the North 
Carolina station, has advocated the genera] 
use of grass in the South as the beginning 
of any sensible change in the agriculture, 
and by indefatigable efforts he has endeay- 
ored to introduce the various forage crops 
that would make stock raising and genera] 
farming profitable. Prof. Howard fy. 
arts Weed, of the Mississippi station, has 
worked along the same line, as well as sev- 
eral other agricultural leaders of repute. 

The South to-day has not only found out 
that it needed grass, but the right varieties 
are discovered. The old planters did not 
believe that grass could be made to flour- 
ish. Many old farmers to-day believe that 
little can be done in the way of raising 
crops, either for enriching the soil or for 
feeding to stock. But the majority are con- 
vinced that good crimson clover, cowpeas 
and alfalfa are at the foundation of the new 
agriculture. Already preparations are be- 
ing made to plant these crops over a wider 
area than ever before, and probably the 
largest grass and haycrop will be harvested 
this coming season ever known in the South. 
A great deal of the new grass will be turned 
under for future grain and vegetable crops, 
and the markets will never report the grass 
thus raised. But not alittle of it will go 
to support the constantly increasing herds 
of cattle that roam through the Southern 
ranges. Cattle raising is really becoming 
an important industry. As the grass and 
hay crops increase there is no reason why 
more cattle herds should not be raised all 
along the Atlantic border and in the in- 
terior. 

The Southern cowpea, or field pea, was 
the first forage plant that received a wel- 
come in the South, and it is now well estab- 
lished in nearly every State. This is the 
clover of the South; it will grow on land 
that would hardly sprout clover, and if 
properly fertilized it will change a com- 
paratively barren soil into good, productive 
land. Itis now generally raised in connec: 
tion with crimson clover, the two of which 
uniteto improve the barren soils. By sow- 
ing the twoon the same land a large herd 
of cattle can be fed summerand winter, and 
this on land that formerly produced nothing 
but worthless wiregrass. The peas sre 
sown in May, and by September they are 
ripe. The crimson clover is sown in the 
fall, and all through the winter this plant 
thrives. By the following April the clover 
isin bloom, and it can be turned under so 
that the soil is in splendid condition for 
corn. But for feeding purposes the cowpeas 
furnish a magnificent crop of green hay 
and ensilage. The vines attain a hight of 
several feet and yield several tons to the 
acre. From this abundant crop cows, pigs, 
chickens and horses can be fed abundantly. 
In fact, it is quite essential that some such 
crop as this should precede corn or grain 
planting, and the beginning of the new, di- 
versified farming must be along these lines. 

Bat these are not the only forage crops by 
any means that have become established in 
the South to help improve the soil. Hun- 
garian brome grass is a plant that thrives 
remarkably well in many States where the 
soils are very light and dry. These grass 
plants resist sudden and extreme changes 
of temperature, and they do well on com- 
paratively poor soil. The growth of the 
grass is very large, the stalks often reach- 
ing from ten to twenty inches high on 
ordinary soil. The grasses do better on 


light, sandy soil, just the kind that kills 
most of our Northern grasses, and they are, 
consequently, well adapted to about nine- 
tenths of the Southern land. The roots of 
the grass penetrate far down into the soil, 
and form a good sod, which is splendid fer 
turning under to decompose. Good corn 
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and grain soil can, be made in this way in a 
few years from the most barren fields. In 
climates where the winters are not very 
cold, the plants remain growing the year 
round, furnishing plenty of food for stock, 
and crowding out even the wire grass. The 
winter and spring vetch are both employed 
jn this work of improvement. 

Alfalfa may thrive better in the West and 
Southwest, but in parts of the South this 
grass has been made to produce enormous 
crops. Its very hardiness and rapidity of 

wth make it almost necessary to cer- 
tain lands. Whole regions and States in 
the West have been changed by this crop, 
and it is not saying too much to state that 
whole counties in the South have been corre- 
spondingly improved by it. It is the king 
of clovers for the South and Southwest. 
It resists droughts as no other plavt, and 
yields an abundance of food for cattle and 
for the silo, that cannot be equalled. Several 
crops a year can be harvested from one acre. 

Lucerne, Bermuda grass, teosinte, millet 
and other grass and forage crops are also 
used in more or less quantities, and the 
South has really almost as great a variety of 
profitable grasses as the North. This is very 
different from the South of twenty years 
ago, when scarcely a single cultivated grass 
was raised on a dozen farms in the Southern 
States. Recently a new forage crop has 
been abundantly advertised, and used to a 
certain extent. This new forage plant is 
called sacaline, and the accounts of its won- 
derful virtues are almost too great to be-ac- 
cepted as true. For instance, one seedsman 
advertises that it will produce from 50 to 
100 tons per acre, and all stock eat it greed- 
ily, while the young sprouts are nearly as 
good as asparagus when cooked early in the 
season. Such tremendous production of any 
crop would simply be marvelous. The 
plant, it seems, came from Russia, origi- 
nally, and has been used for stock in France 
to a certain extent. Professor Bessey, of 
the Nebraska station, who has experi- 
mented with the plants on the State Uni- 
versity’s grounds, claims that the leaves 
and stems would hardly be eaten by any 
civilized animal, and that, in his opinion, 
the new, wonderful forage crop is a hum- 
bug. Prof. A. Batalive, director of the Im- 
perial Botanic Gardens at St. Petersburg, 
Russia, wrote to the director of the Ne- 
braska station to the effect that “ sacaline 
is unfit for fodder, because the stems run 
rapidly to wood, and the leaf becomes 
leathery.”” From these conflicting reports 
it would appear that the Southern farmer 
in his search for the right forage plant is 
not Jacking in advice, but the proper kind 
of advice may require some discrimination 
on his part. 

With the new, diversified farming the 
South will eventually change in the char- 
acter of its products and soil. The grasses 
will lay the foundation for wheat, corn, veg- 
etables, fruits and cattle raising. Theland 
that was formerly despised as too poor for 
cotton raising will be converted into profit- 
able grazing pastures, and the soil that 
now makes the cotton growers run in debt 
every season to fertilize will be euricbed 
with fine crops of cowpeas, Burmuda grass 
and alfalfa. These will add more true 
richness to the soil than the present expen- 
sive fertilizers, and farming will for the first 
time in the South assume a scientific form 
of soilimprovement and cultivation. 
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AN INDIAN ON INDIAN CORN. 


INDIAN CORN is called by the Indians 
weachin, and it is believed to have origi- 
nated in Mexico. When white men arrived 
in America they found it in cultivation from 
latitude forty degrees south to the island of 
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simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
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circulars, 
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Orleans, in the St. Lawrence River. That 


was probably its extreme limit in the 
Northeast. How it could have been propa- 
gated and ripened so far north of its native 
tropical home has been a subject of curious 
speculation. Every cultivator has doubt- 
less noted how difficult it is to perfect the 
plant from seed obtained at any considera- 
ble distance south of the region in which he 
endeavors to raise it. Seed procured from 
New York will seldom or never perfect 
itself in Maine, and it is deemed unsafe to 
plant that brought from Massachusetts. 
How, then, did the Indian, without other 
agricultural education than that derived 
from his own unrecorded and imperfect 
observations, push its production from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence? He 
certainly accomplished this result ages be- 
fore the white man visited him ; and it was 
to the natives that the early while settlers 
of New England were indebted for their 
seed corn of the varieties now in use. 

An annual plant may extend itself east 
or west,-along isothermal lines, by accident- 
al causes; but it could not have moved into 
a colder climate, requiring cultivation and 
care, without great attention, and the ap- 
plication of more than ordinary skill. It 
must have required ages to have been accli- 
mated in that country now constituting 
Canada and the New England States. 

The Indian has a tradition regarding the 
method by which the Northern varieties of 
corn were obtained and perfected. Like 
all the grasses, and many other annual 
plants, corn grows upward by joints or sec 
tions. The Indians observed that the time 
required to produce and perfect a joint was 
one change of the moon; and as the ear of 
cord starts only from a joint there was nec- 
essarily about seven days between the form- 
ing of the ears on successive joints. Now 
if an ear can be made to start at the second 
joint it would mature some five weeks in 
advance of that which should be formed on 
the seventh joint. By constantlf selecting 
for seed the lowest ears, he finally obtained 
varieties that produced from joints lower 
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than the original plant, and very much 
earlier. Thus, in time, corn was produced 
small in stalk and ear, and adapted to the 
short summers of the North. Slowly, but 
permanently, it passed into the eight-rowed 
corn, producing constantly on the lower 
joints, and ripening in three months from 
the day of planting.—ProL Susup, in Gar- 
den and Forest. 
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SPRAYING BLIGHTED PEAR 
TREES. 


WE have known blighted pear trees to 
live and grow after the blighted portions 
have been cut out, showing that when the 
disease has not gone far it may be checked. 
This fact makes us doubt the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Mahan to spray the trees with 
Bordeaux mixture, claiming that this will 
check blight after it has begun. In all 
cases cutting out of the part that the hlight 
has affected should precede the spraying. A 
limb that has once been blackened with 
the blight cannot be restored and is better 
off tke tree than on it.--American Culti 
vator. 
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Perfect Cure. 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
7 body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.’— Mrs. KATE 
Connors, Lowell, Mass. 
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In our adv. two weeks ago we told of our very superior all- 
steel hand and power feed cutter to be offered at 


$10 $4. 


Last week we told of the process of galvanizing and its indis- 
pensable preservative qualities. Next week we will give you 
the experience of two representative business firms of Illinois, 
one of whom has sold 400 and the other 500 Aermotors. The 
week following we will quote a price on the best pumps made 
(hand, wind mill and irrigating) lower than was ever before 
dreamed of; and the week following that we shall talk to you 
of steel galvanized tanks, with covers, at the unheard of price 
of 2% cents per gallon. This is cheaper than wood, They do 
not shrink, leak, rot, rust or give taste to water. 

The Aermotor Company treats the public generously. 
While state legislatures are passing laws to secure repairs for 
farm machinery at reasonable prices, IT IS A FACT THAT 
THE AERMOTOR COMPANY HAS FOR THE YEAR 1896 
BEEN COMPELLED TO RAISE ITS PRICES ON REPAIRS 
BECAUSE SOME OF ITS CUSTOMERS HAVE BEEN ORDERING 
INDIVIDUAL PARTS TO MAKE UP COMPLETE MACHINES, 
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Accidents will happen, and 
when he is buying an arti- 
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Our very low prices and high standards cn everything 
connected with water supply and power production by wind, 
together with the accessibility of a full line of our goods and 
repairs, will be appreciated. ABarmotor Co., Chicago. 
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A really beautiful design, well executed, is a rarity indeed. 
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New 
Table 
Linens. 


Our latest importation of table 
linen received a few days ago, has 
added six new designs to our already 
large variety, these are the medium. 
priced qualities, and are all of the 
small, neat character now so much 
sought after 

We invite ‘he at- 
tention of all who 
contemplate house. 
furnishing or re. 
plenishing to our 
very extensive as- 
sortments of every- 
thing in the way of 

Registered Trade-mark reliable housekeep- 
ing Linens, and particularly at this 
time to some special lots of Table 
Cloths, and Napkins, Luncheon 
Cloths, Hemstitched Linen Sheets 
and Towels, which we are offering at 
very much below regular prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 
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38 and 40 Flatbush A‘enue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork. 
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A Fine Figure’ 
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o e 99 
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\ as being THE corset 
that gives the most satisfactory results. 
They are known everywhere, and 
may be seen and purchased at all the 


leading dry goods houses. If not found 
satisfactory, the money will be refunded. 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


Modern noe” 4 healthful dress are perfected in this Corset Waist. For sale by all ed retailers. 


By the aid of special machinery the most antique Tor- 
toise Shell Comb, even if it lac s a few teeth, 
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Quality, Workmanship, 
and Shapes, unequaled. 


Over A MILLION 
Mothers, Misses, and 
Children, wear them. 
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Hair Pin Style 915. 
Spanish Comb No, 9sl0. 
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